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PREFACE 


Reading and Thinking is a three-book series of texts designed 
primarily to improve the speed and comprehension of reading 
of pupils in secondary schools. The three books are addressed 
to the six years of the secondary schools. The interests of the 
pupils and their reading skill should determine the allocation 
of the texts to particular grades. 

The third book of the series. Problems in Reading and 
Thinking, in addition to serving the upper terms of the senior 
high school, is also adapted to college students and adults who 
find it necessary to improve their speed and comprehension of 
reading. 

The educational philosophy of the series may be summed up 
in one sentence: Reading is thinking. The authors believe that 
readers read as well as they think, and no better; therefore, 
training in reading is primarily training in thinking. “The man 
who reads well is the man who thinks well; who has a back- 
ground for opinion and a touchstone for judgment.” ^ 

The reading units in Reading and Thinking belong in the 
category of work-type reading or study reading. The material 
is classified according to the major purposes of reading. The 
pupfi. has practice m recognizing the major purposes of read- 
ing and in employing the reading techniques appropriate to the 
various purposes. 

Editorial, The Saturday Review of Literature, June 15, 1935. 
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The selections are grouped according to the following pat- 
terns of writing and therefore of reading: 

1. The question-answer pattern 

2. The pattern designed to give information 

S. The reason-opinion pattern 

4. The conclusion-proof pattern 

5. The problem-solution pattern 

6. The pattern for sharing experiences 

In addition to material grouped according to the major pur- 
poses of reading, there is ample provision in the three texts for 
teaching reading techniques adapted to various patterns of 
paragraph organization. Froblems in Reading and Thinking 
also provides training in reading the various literary patterns; 
that is, plays, short stories, novels, poems, essays, and letters. 

The exercises based on each reading imit include a variety 
of drills in the various techniques that are essential, if the pupil 
reads successfully in accordance with the major purposes of 
reading; for example, 

1. Grasping the main idea 

2. Distinguishing between a generalization and an illustra- 
tion 

3. Making a precis or summary 

4. Outlining; following the plan dr organization of material 

5. Recognizing key words or sentences 

6. Reviewing systematically 

7. Reproducing in one’s own language 

8. Skimming, 

Considerable attention is allotted to vocabulary training, for 
little can be accomplished in improving reading skill without a 
systematic and persistent study of words, both in the context 
and in a review of isolated words. Practices in Reading and 
Thinking contains a word Hst of fomr hxmdred words selected 
from the reading units and organized in a multiple-choice test. 



It is a conviction o£ the authors that the material of Reading 
and Thinking should be thoroughly interesting to students and 
should challenge and stimulate to a greater interest in ideas. 
The selections cover a wide range of subjects and interests, 
such as science, aviation, outdoor life, nature, archaeology, 
exploration, discovery, invention, travel, reading, writing, 
speech, economics, biography, industry, railways, subways, 
blast furnaces. Coast Guard, radio, motion pictures, television, 
government, psychology, moral questions, weather, education- 
in fact the breadth and variety of the materials will go far in 
creating new interests. The chief purpose of the texts is to help 
students to become intelligent adult readers, capable of enjoy- 
ing mental activity. 

Every reading u nit concludes with suggestions for further 
reading, in the hope that the study of a particular selection will 
serve as an incentive to wide exploration in reading in related 
fields. 

The governing principle controlling the program of activi- 
ties in connection witli each unit recognizes the identity of the 
writer’s purpose and the reader’s purpose. This conception 
insists that the reader must comprehend the writer’s purpose 
and re-create the thought in partnership -with the author, in the 
pattern or design of the author’s thuiking. After this reading 
act has been performed, then the reader is ready to appraise 
what he has read. Such reading and appraisal prepare the 
reader in some instances for oral and written composition, well 
motivated, because the reader has followed the writer’s pattern 
of thinking and is keyed to an attempt at original writing. The 
texts treat reading and writing as complementary arts, both 
following definite patterns of thinking. 

The materials for practice have been selected with several 
criteria in mind; they are contemporary in spirit and forward- 
looking in idea. The authors believe that reading instruction 
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should build up pennanent worth-while interests in students, 
and develop their minds into efficient thinking instruments 
equipped with valid ideas with which to think. Many of the 
selections are of the problem-solving type, the kind best adapted 
to mental training and therefore best adapted to training in 
reading. 

The chief emphasis in training m reading should be placed 
on getting ideas, and following the authors organization of 
ideas, under the stimulus of the printed page. 

Get ti ng the thought, however, may depend on the efficiency 
of the reader’s mechanics. In the Introduction, there is a 
simple, concrete presentation of the mechanics essential to 
successful reading, with illustrations, showing reading graphs 
of expert and inexpert readers and their improvement in the 
mechanics of reading. 

With each book there is an accompanying Workbook that 
assists the pupd m organizing his work on the comprehension 
exercises; &e basic texts, however, are complete and can be 
used independently of the workbooks. In the Manuals, tlie 
authors have presented the educational philosophy underlying 
Reading and Thinking, and have given a program of sugges- 
tions. for teaching the units. The suggestions are tire result of 
the authors’ classroom experience in teaching the material, and 
the product also of years of supervising many teachers who 
have taught the units of Reading and Thinking. 

The authors offer Reading and Thinking to teachers and 
students in the hope that the three texts will help readers find 
in books challenging ideas, and that the program of work will 
result in greater readmg skill and power. 

Stella S. Center 
Gladys L.- Persons 
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WHAT IS READING? 


Reading is a complex art requiring the co-ordination of many 
skills. It involves mechanical skills requiring dexterity and 
speed; it involves skills of comprehension and usually skills of 
interpretation. It is an act of creation, for the reader pursues a 
line of thought previously worked out by the writer and set 
down in a pattern designed to reveal the relationship of ideas. 
This pattern of writing is determined by organization of mate- 
rial and by a more subtle thing which is inherent in the indi- 
vidual mind of the writer. The pattern of Gertrude Stem’s writ- 
ing is different from that of Dorothy Thompson’s. Miss Stein 
prefers circmnlocution and repetition in the presentation of 
ideas; Miss Thompson proceeds from idea to idea in logical and 
direct fashion. Reading requires a mental adjustment to these 
patterns or modes of expression. The competent reader who 
reads in many fields, technical, journalistic, literary, thinks in 
many patterns and with many minds. To fail to follow the de- 
signed pattern of the writer makes reading hard and perplex- 
ing. 

Modem life demands of men and women the ability to read 
with a high degree of skill. Not to be able to read with compre- 
hension and at the appropriate rate of speed is to be limited to 
a small fraction of the total experiences every individual is en- 
titled to have. The better we can read, the wider will be our 
experiences. In fact, reading is a way of compressing many and 
varied experiences into the brief span of one lifetime and en- 
riching our lives. The ability to read enables us to be superior 
to time and place. We can travel with the speed of thought 
to any place, in any age, with whomsoever we wish to asso- 
ciate. 

Reading is one of the miracles of civfiization. The art of read- 



ing makes it possible for us to make use of what mankind has 
felt and thought throughout the ages. The httle black marks on 
the white page enable the reader to follow the line of thought 
that the writer followed when he wrote the passage. Reading is 
thinking— thinking with the author under the stimulus of the 
printed page. There has never been anything so wonderful and 
so magical as the printed page. 

Although most people in this country can read after a fash- 
ion, not many can read so eflBciently as they are capable of 
rea din g. Today, the chief emphasis of education is on instruc- 
tion in how to read. Not only boys and girls in elementary and 
secondary schools, but also college students and adults whose 
school days are past are trying to improve their reading. An 
English writer, Thomas Carlyle, said years ago that the chief 
business of the school is to teach people to read. He did not 
mean merely the recognition of printed words. He meant the 
mastery of the art by which the reader and the author form a 
partnership in thinkmg. Carlyle regarded a man as a reader 
who was able to grasp the author’s full meaning, whether the 
book were poetry, mathematics, science, or any other field of 
thought. Reading is the chief way of getting ideas and continu- 
ing our education as long as we live. 

A Program of Improvement 

You may ask: “How can I improve my skill m readmg?” 
Many people are now conscious that their rate of reading is 
slow and that the entire act is laborious. If you wish to do a 
thoroughly good job of reform, your attack should be along 
three lines: (1) mechanics of reading; (2) skills of compre- 
hension; (3) skills of interpretation. 
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Mechanics 


Thorndike says that individuals may read as rapidly as they 
think. Hence, the first requisite for competent reading is a quick 
alert mind. Added to that must be a mastery of the mechanics 
of reading, for it is not possible for a reader to read rapidly un- 
less he makes few fixations, practically no regressions, has a 
good average span of recognition (at least, two to three words) 
and makes fixations of short duration. A little computation will 
convince you that tliese statements are true. A word-by-word 
reader cannot read more than three hundred words a minute 
even if he makes no regressions and his durations are of nor- 
mal lengtli. The inexorable mathematics in the act of reading 
must be faced. 


Comprehension 

Competent reading means excellent comprehension. Mastery 
of mechanics will not insure one hundred per cent comprehen- 
sion, but it will remove blocks and obstacles to comprehension. 
To improve comprehension, a reader must improve his think- 
ing, his methods of attack of reading material, and his tech- 
niques of reading. He must leam to motivate his reading and to 
read under the spell of interest and curiosity, in order to insure 
concentration. He must subject himself to testing on his reading 
until good comprehension is a proved power and not a nebu- 
lous belief. He must enter upon a period of training and allow 
himself at no time to do careless reading. An athlete develops 
skill in proportion to the intensity and duration of his training 
periods intelligently directed; so does a reader. 
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Interpretation 

It is conceivable that an individual could read Of Mic6 and 
Men by John Steinbeck in one hour and a quarter and could 
understand each detail of the story. The competent reader, 
however, can do more; he can clearly interpret the tale and 
give a concise explanation of what it signifies. Perhaps, book 
reviewers have stolen this art from the common reader. It is 
well to reflect upon a book after reading it and to draw conclu- 
sions, make evaluations, seek for implied and suggested mean- 
ings. All this, and much more, is a part of interpretation of 
reading. 

What the reader brings to the reading is most important in 
this art. Varied and rich individual experiences, real or vicari- 
ous, extend the powers of interpretation tremendously. Minds 
must be fertile in seeing relationships and in bringing experi- 
ence and knowledge from one province to illuminate another. 
All serious reading requires that the reader take this further 
step of reflection and interpretation. 

Diagnosis 

Before you can make intelligent progress in improving read- 
ing skill, it is necessary to make a survey of your abilities; that 
is, you should have a reading diagnosis made. 

It is quite possible for a competent teacher to look at you 
while you read a page silently and tell something about your 
mechanics of reading. He can note whether your eyes make 
few or many pauses, or fixations, as they move across a line of 
print. He can tell whether your eyes make backward, or regres- 
sive, movements instead of moving steadily forward from left 
to right. 


The eyes of most readers swing automatically back from the 
end of one line of print to the beginning of the next. Once in a 
great while, however, a reader will be found who cannot make 
the lateral diagonal swing; his eyes will go back from right to 
left over the same line he has just read and then drop to the 
line below. In making a diagnosis of reading mechanics, the 
instructor will be on the alert to recognize this unusual tend- 
ency. 

No diagnosis of reading is complete unless the speed or rate 
of reading is measured. The expert reader, as a rule, reads rap- 
idly. The poor reader is usually a slow reader. To measure your 
speed in reading, divide the number of words read by the num- 
ber of minutes required in reading. The result will be the aver- 
age number of words read in a minute; but the result is valid 
only if the reader proves that he has comprehended what 
he has read by answering correctly questions based on the 
selection. 

Reading Graphs 

If, however, the instructor wishes to make a very accurate 
diagnosis, he may make use of a motion-picture camera and 
photograph the eye-movements of the reader while he is actu- 
ally reading. The picture is a reading graph which tells ac- 
curately: 

1. The number of words read per minute 

2. The number of fixations or pauses per hundred words 

3. The number of regressions per hundred words 

4. The average span of recognition (how much can be seen 
at one fixation ) 

5. The average duration of a fixation (how long the eye 
pauses while the mind reacts to what is read) 
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This reading is slow, marked by 
long fixations and lack of rhythm. 


Here are reading graphs of an adult student; 
Graph 11 ** 
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These graphs are not the graphs of an exceedingly poor 
reader but they are the graphs of an adult who was, by no 
means, reading up to his potential power. The disabilities were 
chiefly psychological and, after a period of training, the native 
ability of the student asserted itself and his reading showed 
improvement as indicated in the following graphs. There was 
an improvement in all other skills of reading as well. 
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Fusion Power of the Eyes 

When an instructor makes a reading diagnosis, he is on the 
alert to see whether the student frowns when he reads, or turns 
his head to one side and strains to see. It is sometimes possible 
to detect, by merely looking at the student, that the two eyes 
do not act together; that is, that the lines of vision do not seem 
to be parallel. Such a student may squint or have crossed eyes. 

Normal human vision is single binocular vision; when we 
look at an object, two images are made on the retinas, but only 
one image is seen, if we have good fusion. Unless we have the 
ability to fuse two images instantly into one, we are likely to 
have trouble in reading. The lack of fusion means tliat the 
reader may see a blurred image or use one eye and suppress the 
other. Slow fusion results in long fixations and slow reading. 

If the instructor wishes to be sure of the fusion power of the 
eyes, he may give the student a simple test witli an instrument 
resembling a stereoscope. If irregularities are found, the stu- 
dent should go to an eye-specialist for a thorough examination. 

Reading Test 

No diagnosis is complete unless the student takes a standard 
reading test and measures his ability to comprehend tlie mean- 
ing of selected passages m a given length of time. Such a test 
usually includes a vocabulary test, for reading skill is largely 
dependent upon the recognition of word meanings. A stand- 
ard reading test will indicate the educational level on which 
the student reads: elementary school, secondar}' school, or 
college. 

The complete diagnosis then includes: 

1. A reading graph 

2. A test of vision 

3. A standard test in reading and vocabulary 
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The ambitious student will insist on knowing his rating in 
each test and will set to work on a systematic program to rem- 
edy his eye defects, if he has deficiencies, and to discipline his 
mind so that it will become a reliable, thinking instrument as he 
follows the thought of the author in reading. The student will 
have two major purposes in mind: to develop tlie power of 
adapting his speed to the material he reads and to liis purpose 
in reading; and to comprehend accurately what he reads. The 
student of reading works for comprehension and speed ( or the 
appropriate rate). 

Patterns of Reading 

In this text, you will find selections grouped according to the 
author s purpose in writing each selection. His purpose influ- 
ences the choice of pattern of writing that will most success- 
fully carry out his purpose. The major purposes that govern a 
writer govern a reader also, for reading and writing are com- 
plementary arts; one supplements the other. Reading and writ- 
ing are related in somewhat the same way as are speaking and 
listening. The author and a competent reader co-operate very 
much as do the speaker and the listener; they are working in 
co-operation and both are trying to achieve the same end. The 
ability to make the adjustment to the writer is one of tlie marks 
of the expert reader. He has a flexible mind, quick in making 
adjustments. The poor reader is stolid and heavy, unable 
to make the quick adjustment required by different kinds of 
writing. 

The trained reader notes the title of a selection, the opening 
sentences, the tone and trend of the opening paragraphs, and 
makes the appropriate adjustment, in much the same way an 
individual makes the adjustment to the tone and spirit of a so- 
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dal group. Before the reader has gone far, he discovers the 
author’s pattern of thinking and writing and he adopts the 
appropriate pattern of reading. 

For each purpose that prompts authors to write, there is a 
corresponding purpose of the reader. 


Author’s purpose 

1. To pose a question and 
give the answer 

2. To state a conclusion and 
supply a basis in proof of 
the conclusion 

3. To supply information in 
an organized form 

4. To express an opinion and 
give reasons for it 

5. To state a problem and of- 
fer a solution 

6. To present incidents in a 
time sequence, or the order 
of occurrence; to tell a story 

7. To create a mood by ap- 
pealing to the senses 

The selections in this text are 
jor purposes that 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


Readers purpose 

1. To grasp the question and 
find the author’s answer 

2. To find the author’s con- 
clusion and note the evi- 
dence that the author uses 
to prove his conclusion 

3. To acquire information m 
its organization 

4. To understand the author’s 
opinion and note the rea- 
sons given 

5. To comprehend the prob- 
lem and find the solution 

6. To follow events arranged 
in a time order 

7. To share the experience 
presented vividly by means 
of an appeal to the senses 


grouped according to the ma- 
urge authors to write; they write in order 
To answer a question 
To give information 

To express an opinion and give reasons for the opinion 
To give a conclusion and the proof to support it 
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5. To create a mood by an appeal to the senses and the 
emotions 

6. To present incidents in a time sequence 

7. To give the solution o£ a problem 

A major purpose of writers of literature is to stimulate and 
satisfy the sense of beauty; that is, to give aesthetic pleasure. 
The plays of Shakespeare, the poetry of Milton, the novels of 
George Meredith, the essays of Charles Lamb give artistic 
satisfaction. 


Techniques of Reading 

The main purpose of a great pianist is to interpret a musical 
composition in a way that expresses as nearly as possible the 
thought and mood of the composer. The pianist cannot carry 
out his purpose unless the muscles of his arms and fingers are 
strong and supple. He practices finger exercises systematically. 
His technique must be good if he carries out his main purpose 
of expressing the composer’s ideas. 

In the preceding pages, you have a list of the major purposes 
of reading. There are reading techniques that must be mastered 
if these purposes are to be accomplished, but the mastery of 
mere techniques does not make readers, just as playing five- 
finger exercises does not develop great pianists. Some of the 
most useful reading techniques are: 

1. Finding the central thought 

2. Recognizing key words and sentences 

3. Making an outline 

4. Making a summary, a precis 

5. Skimming 

6 Noting transition words and phrases 
7. Casting backward glances by way of review 
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8. Applying knowledge of grammatical relationships . 

9. Mastering vocabulary 

10. Noting the significance of capitals and marks of punctu- 
ation 

Sometimes in accomplishing a reading purpose, the author 
may avail himself of several techniques. The writer’s techniques 
are good guides to choice of reader’s techniques. The more ex- 
pert the reader becomes, the more automatic is his choice of 
techniques. 

The purpose of this book is to provide you with materials for 
practice in reading. Here are selections drawn from various 
fields of contemporary thought. You are invited to form a part- 
nership with the author and pursue the line of thought that the 
author pursued when he wrote the selection. It is important not 
only to comprehend the author’s ideas but to get them in tlie 
pattern or organization or outline that the author used in pre- 
senting his ideas. If you can get the ideas organized in the 
author’s pattern, it will be easy to remember what you read. 
Such reading is really thinking, and will train and discipline the 
mind to do still better reading and thinking. 

Speed, or Rate of Reading 

While comprehension is the chief consideration of the reader, 
speed is important, too. Competent speed adds enjoyment to 
reading, reacts most favorably on concentration, and helps an 
individual maintain a sense of proportion. Schools and colleges 
demand a great deal of reading from students; modem life with 
its daily newspapers, its large number of magazines, and its 
multitude of books makes its demand upon every book-minded 
individual. Lack of speed alone, may cause failure in educa- 
tional work. 



■However, it must always be borne in mind that, a competent 
reader has not one rate of reading but is master of various 
.rates. He adapts his rate of reading to the purpose of reading 
and to the difficulty of the material. Technical reading may 
very well be slow reading, but the reading of ordinary mate- 
rial such as newspapers, magazines, and novels may be rapid. 
Skimming is rapid reading which may be practiced intelligently 
with much light reading. Skimming may be very creative read- 
ing, as when a reader builds a story in his mind as he races 
through a book. It is the ability to do with the reading of a 
book what should be done and to do it most expeditiously 
which marks the competent reader. Speed is also an individual 
matter and is definitely related to a reader's physical equipment 
and to his capacity for rapid thinking. 

Efficient readers are usually rapid readers. They grasp the 
thought more thoroughly than slow readers do. They keep their 
minds on ideas, and, because they can hold in mind a large 
unit with all its complexities, they get tlie whole force of the 
passage or the chapter or the book. 

Slow reading is likely to be characterized by word-by-word 
reading, by many regressive movements, by divided attention, 
by long duration of fixations. The slow reader is shackled and 
hindered by these bad habits much as a hobbled runner is in a 
race. Frequently the slow reader misses the main point of what 
he reads and receives only a vague, confused impression. Some- 
times he has perfect comprehension but has used an undue 
time over the matter. A slow reader, for example, who uses one 
minute to read every 150 words he reads, even though his 
comprehension be perfect, cannot maintain that his speed is 
adequate to the demands of school and of life today. No reader 
should be content with a slow rate unless he is certain that it 
represents his maximum power. 
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There is a definite program that can be followed in acquiring 

the proper rate of reading: 

1. The eyes should move from left to right in a definite, rhyth- 
mic movement and make an accurate lateral swing back to 
the left to pick up the next line. Until this regular rhythmic 
left to right movement of the eyes is established, there can 
be no speed in reading. Of course, there should be no head 
or Hp movement. 

2. The span of recognition should be increased, that is, the 
amount that the eyes see at a fixation. If you refer to the 
graphs on pages 6 and 7, you will note that the span of 
recognition in Graph II is 1.47, and in Graph III it is 2.5. 
Note, too, that these figures are closely related to speed. A 
wide span means great speed, and a short span means slow 
speed. There is a spot on the retina that is the area of acute 
vision. It is called the macula. If man did not have this 
macular area, he would not be able to read. Many slow 
readers do not make full use of the macula. A reading graph 
made with a motion-picture camera tells how much the 
average span of recognition includes. It has been definitely 
established that the amomit seen at one fixation can be in- 
creased by training up to the individual capacity. 

3. The next step in improving the rate of reading is to read by 
thought phrases. As the eyes see what the macular area per- 
mits, the mind fuses the spans of recognition into thought 
phrases. Mind and eyes should work together in harmony. 
The mind should move in long thought waves. 

4. Reading should proceed by phrases, not word by word; that 
is, the mind should comprehend the meaning of groups of 
words. A knowledge of prmctuation and of grammar assists 
the reader in grouping related words. The expert reader 
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reads ideas, not words. He reads with his mind through his 
eyes, just as he listens with his mind through his ears. 

5. In every phrase, there is a key word, the essential word. 
Only the key words should register in the mind of the reader, 
not every word, important and unimportant alike. Every 
word is photographed on the retina of the eye, but only the 
essential words that carry the burden of the idea should be 
registered in the mind. The habit of picking up key words 
becomes so fixed in an expert reader that he finds it easy for 
his mind to skim along, getting the key words only. It is not 
necessary for him to linger laboriously over every word. 
Skimming is a technique that is indispensable to an expert 
reader. Much of what we read should be skimmed. 

6. Another technique for improving speed is recognizing the 
pattern of the writing and adjusting the reading pattern to 
tlie writing pattern. If this can be done, the minds of the 
author and the reader work together in creating the thought. 
In fact, the reader anticipates what the writer will say; this 
state of mind promotes speed of the right kmd. 

7. Some readers become so expert that they develop the photo- 
graphic eye. They can get the gist of a book, if the subject 
is somewhat familiar, almost as rapidly as they can leaf 
through it. Their eyes seem to be able to pick out key words 
and phrases; then minds fill in the gaps accurately. 

In reading certain literary works, speed is not a considera- 
tion, just as it is not of value when you contemplate anything 
that is beautiful. The mind and the spirit must have time to 
respond to the aesthetic appeal. It is safe to say, however, that 
seventy-five per cent of most of our reading should be done 
rapidly, and our skill should be such that our rapid reading 
should give us accurately the gist of what we read. 
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There is an instrument that many students have found of 
value in their efforts to develop speed; it is a tachistoscope, an 
instrument for regulating the time spent in reading. The devicf 
is set at the reader’s speed as revealed by the reading graph; 
then the speed is gradually increased, provided the student’s 
comprehension keeps pace -with his speed. It cannot be stated 
too emphatically that speed has no value unless accompanied 
by comprehension of what is read. 

How TO Use This Book 

You will find in this text a series of imits of silent reading, 
each series consisting of selections that have the same purpose. 
Note first the author’s purpose in writing the selection and then 
the reader’s purpose. Under Procedure, you will find hints and 
suggestions that will help you to get the proper mind-set and to 
read the selections competently. Before you begin reading a 
selection, establish favorable conditions for reading, so that 
yoiu attention will not be distracted. Note the time when you 
begin reading, and read the article through without interrup- 
tion. Then note the time when you finish reading tire selection. 

Immediately after the reading, test your reading by answer- 
rug the questions that follow each exercise. You can then see 
whether or not you have hit the target squarely. The first exer- 
cise is closely related to the author’s and reader’s purposes. 
Your success in answering the first question indicates your suc- 
cess or failure in reading the article. 

Provide yourself with a Reading Notebook * and write your 
answers m the notebook, not in your textbook. Number your 
answers according to the numbering of the questions m your 

’ The exercises are also printed in a workbook, entitled Workbook for 
Froblems in Reading and Thinking, published by The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 


textbook. If you will keep such a notebook systematically, you 
will be able to measure your progress in improving your read- 
ing skill. In your notebook, keep a section for recording your 
comments on the additional reading that you do. If you will 
list your reading with a memorandtun as to the author’s pur- 
pose and then the reader’s purpose, you will make marked 
progress in becoming a discriminating reader. 





Modern science sees far as well as near, A large telescope at the Wilson 
Observatory in California 


Section One 


PROBLEMS IN READING PARAGRAPHS 

The paragraph is a short composition with a subject and a 
definite organization by which the subject, or main idea, is pre- 
sented so that the reader is able to comprehend it with ease. 
Practice in reading paragraphs will develop skill in reading 
longer compositions. Acquaintance with the various types of 
paragraph organization will aid the reader in reading rapidly, 
for the paragraph patterns will seem like a familiar country 
through which one travels with ease. 

A. Getting the central thought of a paragraph 

The chief purpose in reading paragraphs is to get the central 
idea. To do this successfully requires close concenti*ation and 
skill in picking up clues. Sometimes the clue is in the title; or 
perhaps the author repeats an idea in different words. You may 
find a generalization into which the whole paragraph fits com- 
pactly. You are safe in assuming that the main idea is the answer 
to the question provided by the paragraph. 

Following are paragraphs for practice in determining die cen- 
tral thought. 


1. Watery Zoo 

Dr. Georg Roemmert, by means of his micro varium, has 
demonstrated what goes on, invisibly to the human eye, in a 
single drop of water. The result is a considerable enlargement 
of human knowledge, while not necessarily adding to the com- 
fort of mankind. By means of microprojeetors, inhabitants of a 
tiny aqueous globule are thrown upon a five-foot-screen, hav- 
ing attained the dimensions of rabbits; some of them possessing 
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properties and characteristics which no rabbit ever had. Per- 
haps it is just as well. In this extraordinary miniature world, 
of which-except for scientists-we have been almost entirely 
ignorant, is a vast number of tiny organisms, many fantasti- 
cally shaped. Some have their own lighting plants; some re- 
semble pincushions; still others are as symmetrical and polished 
as microcosmic bits of jewelry. Tentacles, spines, and other 
equipment for seizing prey show that the struggle to survive 
goes on there, also, on a scale infinitely small. Dark forms flit 
across the screen, which reveals this world within a world, 
traversing microscopic suns, whose radiance illumines a zone 
too small to be seen by man. Extraordinary plant growths, of 
cactus-hke character, inhabit the unseen water-drop sphere, 
some resembling those with which we are familiar; others of 
what can best be described, perhaps, as unearthly design. It is 
consoling to reflect that this unsuspected organic cosmos has 
been in existence for countless ages without anyone’s being 
the worse. But it may be suggested that if any similar collec- 
tion of astonishers had been detected in a single sample of the 
hell-broth decocted in Prohibition days, the country would be 
dry, by unanimous vote, now and forever more.* 

All exercises should be written in the notebook which you keep to 
record your progress. 

First: Write the question which was in the mind of the writer before 
he produced the paragraph. 

Second: Which one of the following statements is the best answer 
to the question? Copy in your notebook the one you call the 
answer. 

1. The variety of animal and plant life in a single drop of water 
is most astonishing. 

* From the New York Herald Tribune, March 12, 1939. 
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2. Dr. Georg Roemmert has been able to magnify the life in a 
drop of water 2000 times. 

■ 3. If plant and animal life similar to that in a drop of water could 

have been revealed in the liquors of Prohibition days, no drive 
for a repeal of the Prohibition amendment would have been 
necessary. 

4. In a single drop of water, there is life in miniature similar to 
deep-sea life. 

2. Free Schools for All 

Education was also offered as a panacea for every other ill— 
for pauperism and for revolutionary distempers imported from 
Old World Monarchies, for the growing radicalism among the 
ranks of American labor, for the spread of socialistic and mon- 
archistic ideas, and for the opposition of the ignorant to tlie 
new scientific requirements of public health. Arguments such 
as these were strengthened by events. The strife among the re- 
ligious sects, the struggle of each denomination to subdue all 
the pupils in its schools to its theological bias, and the resist- 
ance of parents all combined to augment the demand for gen- 
eral public schools supported by taxes and freed from clerical 
control. America had not become irreligious, but no one sect 
was strong enough to dominate the whole terrain. And secular 
instruction was the only thing on which all sects could agree. 
To these drives was added the upward thrust of Jacksonian 
Democracy, determined to destroy privilege in education as in 
politics, and to provide ladders by which ambitious individuals 
could climb into professions.* 

First: Write the question (in your notebook) which was in the mind 
of the writer before he produced the paragraph. 

* From The Rise of American Civilization by Charles and Mary Beard. 
The Macmillan Company, publishers;^ ^ 


Second: Which one of the following statements is the best answer 
to the question? Copy in your notebook the statement of your 
choice. 

1. America’s great system of free public schools was established 
purely and simply to eliminate religious discontent. 

2. Free schools in America were established in order to dissemi- 
nate democratic principles. 

3. Free education for all in tax-supported schools appealed to the 
colonial fathers as a solution of a great many evils and as a 
center through which new ideas of all kinds could spread. 

4. American free schools were established in order to give equal 
opportunities in education to American youth. 

3. Material for Poetry 

Poetry deals with primal and conventional things— the hun- 
ger for bread, the love of woman, the love of children, the 
desire for immortal life. If men really had new sentiments, 
poetry could not deal with them. If, let us say, a man did not 
feel a bitter craving to eat bread; but did, by way of substitute, 
feel a fresh, original craving to eat brass fenders or mahogany 
tables, poetry could not express him. If a man, instead of falling 
in love with a woman, fell in love with a fossil or a sea anemone, 
poetry could not express him. Poetry can express only what is 
original in one sense— the sense in which we speak of original 
sin. It is original, not in the paltry sense of being new, but in 
the deeper sense of being old; it is original in the sense that it 
deals with origins.* 

First: Write the question (in your notebook) which was in the mind 
of the writer before he produced the paragraph. 

Second: Which one of the following statements is the best answer to 

' From Robert Browning by G. K. Chesterton. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, publishers. 
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the question? Copy in your notebook the statement you choose as 

the best answer. 

1. Poetry is the language of all the emotions of man. 

2. Poetry can express only emotions of man which are deep and 
old and universal. 

3. Poetry is the expression of original thinkers. 

4. Poetry deals with the origins of life. 

4. Cinema 

Never a dull moment! From a bright foyer we descend 
a slope lit by the flashing torches of fantastic elves, dancing 
ahead like wills-of-the-wisp until they settle, pointing us to 
seats in the middle of an eagerly gazing row of persons, past 
whom we push, subside into plush chairs and eagerly gaze too. 
There is a newsreel on; ships are being launched, royalties visit 
cities and are met by mayors; football is being played in the 
rain before vast crowds, tennis flashes by like lightning, and is 
repeated in slow motion, horses race and leap; troops walk past 
with that jerky gait peculiar to animated photography; Signor 
Mussolini, roaring wide-mouthed like a bull of Bashan, ha- 
rangues the people of Italy; all is bustle and energy. One feels 
that ours is a busy world, wherein humanity scuttle about like 
ants, each bearing his little burden. It is not very like the world 
which we see about us; still, it is a little too like to be good en- 
tertainment, and we are pleased when it abruptly ceases and 
the screen burgeons into the color and fantastic nonsense of a 
SiUy Symphony. This is what the films ought to show us; they 
should assist in the process of apotheosizing the absurd. This is, 
indeed, what tliey do tliroughout, even when tliey mimic life, 
and this is why I prefer tliem to flesh and blood miming on the 
stage, which is often so near Life as to be tedious. This flat, two- 
dimensioned moving photography can never be at all like life; 
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it is the most charming, the most bizarre, the most ludicrous 
convention. See how flowers ring bells and sing, how trees 
turn into forest demons, how hares pl^^y Inwn tennis, leaping 
over the net to take the ball they have served! And the Silly 
Symphony over, the Big Picture begun, how the photographs 
representing persons run about, emitting, in metallic, hollow 
voices and lilt of the California tongue the most impossible re- 
marks. These young British ofBcers trained at Sandhurst and 
pursuing their vocation on the Indian frontier, have obviously 
profited by a career of film-seeing for they speak the purest 
Hollywood. So does the little Scotch minister, which is stranger, 
for he lived before films were. So too does that Roman Empress 
and the proud patrician Marcus, but tliat is all right; if you 
translate the speech of foreigners, it may as well be into Amer- 
ican as into English. The remarkable thing is that any of the 
photographs should speak at all. It is like women preaching, or 
dogs walking on their hind legs. ^ 

First: Write the question (in your notebook) which was in the mind 

of the writer before she produced the paragraph. 

Second: Which of the following statements is the best answer to the 

question? Copy in your notebook the statement you choose. 

1. The best part of the cinema is the newsreel. 

2. The cinema presents faithfully tire world we know. 

3. Rose Macaulay deplores the fact that all cinema characters, no 
matter what their age or nationality, speak pure Hollywoodese. 

4. According to Rose Macaulay, the purpose of the cinema is, 
and should be, to glorify the absurd, because it can never pre- 
sent adequately the realities of life. 

* From Personal Pleasures by Rose Macaulay. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, publishers. 
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5. Henky Fobd 


Journalistic activities brought me several times into contact 
with Henry Ford, and I conceived a very high admiration for 
him. Other people have been inclined to decry his general 
grasp of matters of public interest, and have said tliat he was 
incapable of sustained or useful conversation on anything ex- 
cept mechanics or those matters which spring directly from 
his business. I never found him so. He impressed me as having 
the ordinary man’s simple and direct understanding of public 
questions. He possesses many of the qualities which charac- 
terized the late Calvin Coolidge. Especially is he notable, as 
was that statesman, for going direct to the heart of an issue 
and dismissing it with a, word or two. I could really imagine 
Henry Ford’s saying, as Coolidge said of the controversy over 
the inter- Allied debts: “They hired the money, didn’t they?” 
Of course his opinions are based entirely upon matters of per- 
sonal observation or upon conversation. Nothing that he says 
comes from any study of books, for into that line of intellectual 
activity I do not think he goes at all, I am the possessor of a 
full set of McGuffey’s Readers, which he presented to my wife 
on one occasion, and which he seems to hold contains the 
nucleus of all useful information. Aside from that I do not 
recall his having discussed any form of literature with me. His 
opinions are the fruit of the mental operations of a singularly 
simple and direct nature.* 

First: Write tire question (in your notebook) which was in the mind 

of tlie writer before he produced the paragraph. 

“ From Watching the World Go By by WiUis J. Abbot. Reprinted by 
permission of Little, Brown & Company. 
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Second: Which of the following statements is the best answer to the 

question? Copy in your notebook the statement you choose. 

1. Henry Ford has no interest in public affairs. 

2. Henry Ford never talks of anything but automobiles and 
American antiques. 

3. Henry Ford has a keen and direct understanding of public 
questions gained from observation and from conversation. 

4. Henry Ford presents a striking resemblance to the late Calvin 
Coolidge. 

6. Mysterious Light in Night Sky 

There is five times more light coming from the dark areas 
of the night sky than can be accounted for by difiused light 
from invisible stars. The source of this light is a mystery. It 
cannot be traced to the sun because it varies independently of 
the sun, but a peculiar situation has been discovered. The plane 
of polarization of this light always points at the sun no mat- 
ter where the earth is in its orbit and regardless of its angle 
of rotation. All the available data on this mysterious sky light 
have been assembled by Dr. George Dejardin, of the University 
of Lyons, in the current issue of “The Reviews of Modern 
Physics,” official pubfication of the American Institute of Physics. 
The total light measured near tlie Pole Star has a maximum 
value in July and a minimum in December, with minor peaks 
in March and October. The intensity of particular lines of the 
spectra of this light has semi-annual peaks in March and 
September, the curve corresponding to the frequency of auroral 
displays over New York dining a twenty-five year period. The 
clue to the source of the light is still lacking. It may develop 
into another cosmic ray mystery.* 

'* From the New York Herald Tribune (Sunday, February 16, 1939) . 
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First: Write the question (in your notebook) which was in the mind 
of the writer before he produced the paragraph. 

Second: Which of the following statements is the best answer to the 
question? Copy in your notebook the statement you choose. 

1. Mysterious light in the night sk>^ has been explained as the 
diffused light from invisible stars. 

2. All available data on the mysterious night light have been col- 
lected by Dr. George Dejardin and will soon be published. 

3. A cosmic ray phenomenon, a mysterious light in the night sky, 
has been recently explained by Dr. George Dejardin. 

4. Mysterious light in the night sky, unexplained by light from 
the sun or from invisible stars, is being studied; the clue to the 
source is still lacking. 

Procedure in getting the main thought: To acquire this technique, 
examine the opening and closing sentences. In the foUowing se- 
lection, between the opening and closing sentences, you will fand 
a number of instances of what our knowledge of science enables 
us to do. Unless you have your wits about you, it will be easy to 
lose sight of the main idea and be bewildered by the long list of 
instances. The word contrast gives the cue. Then comes the gen- 
eralization at the end, which repeats in different words a thought 
closely related to the opening sentence. In the last two sentences, 
contrast is again the method used by the author in expressmg his 
thought. To be confused by the long list of instances is not to see 
the woods for the ti-ees. 

The trained reader is always alert for specific instances after he 
reads a generalization. The specific instance indicates that the 
writer does not merely generalize but offers proof for his asser- 

*^°Read the following paragraph, noting the opening and closing 
sentences, which may be condensed into the main idea. After you 
read the selection as many times as you wish, write one sentence 

which expresses the main idea of the paragraph. 
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7. Has Man Improved? 


The contrast between the marvel of our scientific achieve- 
ment and the ignominy of our social childishness meets us at 
every turn. Just think of the things that science has enabled 
us to do. We can talk across continents and oceans, telegraph 
pictures, install wireless sets in the home, listen in Ceylon to 
Big Ben striking in London, ride above and beneath the earth 
and the sea. Children can talk along wires, typewriters are 
silent, teeth-filling painless, liners have swimming-baths, crops 
are ripened by electricity, roads are made of rubber, X-rays 
are the windows through which we behold our insides, photo- 
graphs speak and sing, murderers are tracked down by wire- 
less, hair is waved by electrical current, submarines go to the 
North Pole, airplanes to the South Pole . . . yet, we cannot, to 
take a simple example, in the midst of our enormous cities 
provide a little space where poor children may play in com- 
fort and safety, with the result that the number of persons 
killed by automobiles in my own small country alone runs 
aheady into well over 6000 a year. As an Indian philosopher 
said to me recently, in acid comment upon my conventional 
praise of the wonders of our civilization; “Yes, you can fly in 
the air like birds and swim in the sea like fishes; but how to 
walk upon the earth you do not yet know.” In knowledge of 
the forces of Nature, in skill in exploiting these forces for 
human betterment, man has “improved” beyond ail reckoning. 


Ill respect of the ends for which he uses his powers, .in his 
knowledge of how to live both as an individual and as a citizen 
he has at least not '"improved” upon the Ancient Greeks.'®' 

B. Finding the subject 

Read the following paragraphs and find die subject of each. 

This practice will give you further training in looking for the 

■inain idea. 

State the subject of each paragraph. 

1. The schoolmasters in Cambridge, as in Boston, were cut 
on the ancient pattern. They drove the boys with switch and 
ferule, and even drove the girls, all the more when the boys 
and girls were children of the learned families; for everyone in 
Cambridge was precocious, and only a dunce could fail to be 
ready for college at fourteen or fifteen. The best-known school, 
soon to be opened, for Greek and Latin only, was that of Wil- 
liam Wells, an Englishman. It was he who had published in 
Boston the Cicero in twenty volumes. He had also edited Taci- 
tus. His school was a Gehenna of blood and tears.f At Cam- 
bridgeport, there was another school where, in the process 
of flogging the Latin in, and pulling the boys about by the 
ears, the master almost pulled their ears off. One of the little 
Dana boys, the grandson of the old Chief Justice, never forgot 
how his ear felt. He had his mind made up in regard to flog- 
gers, especially when he sailed before the mast and saw the 
sailors flogged; and in days to come he was to speak his mind. 
But the boys had pleasures, too. They pitched hay with tlie 

^ From ^Is Man Improving?’’ by C. E. M, Joad. Scribners^ August, 
1935.., ■ , 

f ‘*My dears, it was h — said Charles C. Perldns, the art-critic of later 
days. From The Flowering of New England by Van Wyck Brooks, 
pp. 32-33. E. P. Dutton and Company, publishers. 
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hired men, and even with their fathers, on occasion. They 
knew all the trees by their bark and leaves, and all the birds 
by their notes and manner of flying. They scoured the country 
in search of flowers and insects, they fished for pouts and 
waded for water lilies; they searched for powder-mills and 
old redoubts, left from the Revolution. They lay and chattered 
on the grassy slopes and fought the battles over again. They 
haunted the Boston wharves, redolent of the ocean and swarm- 
ing with ear-ringed seamen. Moreover, they had their parties 
with the Cambridge girls. Strangers who came from less heroic 
regions sometimes found these parties a little chilly. One of 
them said that, during the quadrille, his partner touched his 
hand as if she were feeling for cucumbers in tire dark. 


2. Salem had an immemorial air, the air that gathers about 
a town which, having known a splendid hour, shrinks and 
settles back while its grandeurs fade. But Salem was old in 
spirit, aside from its faded grandeurs. The past that hovered 
there had much in common with that of the ancient ports of 
northern Europe, where the Gothic fancies of the Middle 
Ages have not been dispelled by modern trade. Salem was still 
Gothic, in a measure. In its moss-grown, many-gabled houses, 
panelled with worm-eaten wood and hxmg with half-obliterated 
portraits, dwelt at least the remnants of a race that retained 
the mental traits of a far-away past. In its isolation from the 
currents of world-thought and feeling, it seemed to be only a 
step removed from the age of the Dance of Death. In the man- 
sions of Ghestnut Street and Federal Street, one found the 
traees of a livelier culture, the books that were read in Boston, 
together with the Oriental spoils brought home by the Salem 
navigators. But over the quiet lanes and leafy side-streets, 
where the graveyards lay, brooded the hush of many genera- 
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tions. Queer old maids with turbaned heads peered from be- 
hind the curtains, quaint old simple-minded men hobbled 
along under the sweeping elms, “pixilated” creatures, many of 
them, as they said at Marblehead,— bewildered by the fairies,— 
half dead and buried in their houses, or buried in the morbid 
family pride that flourishes where life runs low.® 

3. It is a curious thing that among the myriad creations on 
this planet, while the entire plant life is deprived from taking 
any attitude toward nature and practically all animals can 
also have no “attitude” to speak of, there should be a creature 
called man who is both self-conscious and conscious of his 
surroundings and who can therefore take an attitude toward 
it. Man’s intelligence begins to question the universe, to ex- 
plore its secrets, and to find out its meaning. There are both a 
scientific and a moral attitude toward the universe. The scien- 
tific man is interested in finding out the chemical composition 
of the inside and crust of the earth upon which he lives, the 
thickness of the atmosphere surrounding it, the quantity and 
nature of cosmic rays dashing about on the top layers of the 
atmosphere, the formation of its hills and rocks, and the law 
governing life in general. This scientific interest has a relation- 
ship to the moral attitude, but in itself it is a pure desire to 
know and explore. The moral attitude, on the other hand, 
varies a great deal, being sometimes one of harmony with 
nature, sometimes one of conquest and subjugation, or one 
of control and utilization, and sometimes one of supercilious 
contempt. This last attitude of supercilious contempt toward 
our owrr planet is a very curious product of civilization and 
of certain religions in particular. It springs from the fiction of 

* From The Flowering of New England by Van Wyck Brooks, pp. 
210-211. E. P. Dutton and Company, publishers. ^ 
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the Lost Paradise, which, strange to say, is pretty generally 
accepted as being true today, as a result of a primitive religious 

tradition.* 

C, Discovering paragraph patterns 

There are various ways by which the paragraph presents its 
subject. It may: 

1. Give specific instances. 

2. Furnish proof in the form of statistics, facts. 

3. Give descriptive details that appeal to the reader s senses; 
for example, the reader may see a picture, or hear sound. 

4. Give die solution of a problem, or the answer to a question. 

5. Contrast or compare two objects or things. 

6. Give reasons for an opinion. 

7. Repeat the key sentence in different words. 

Through practice, the reader becomes acquainted with various 
paragraph patterns and acquires skill in grasping the gist of die 
small unit of composition. The following paragraphs will give you 
practice in reading paragraphs. The acquired skill should be used 
in reading longer articles, which are only a series of related para- 
graphs. 

The following paragraphs provide examples of typical paragraph 
organization. Read the paragraphs, noting the authors way of think- 
ing as it is indicated in the structure of the paragraph. After you 
read each paragraph, test the efficiency of your reading. 



^ From The Importance of Living by Lin Yutang. The John Day Com- 
pany, Inc., publishers. 
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1, The Duty of a Biographer 

Problem of the writer: To define the duty of a biographer. 

Problem of the reader: To come through the reading of tlie para- 
graph witli a clear idea of 

1. what a biographer is not; 

2. what he is. 


The biographer ought not, how- 
ever, to be a photographer, but 
rather a porti*ait painter, whose 
theories and philosophies tinge 
what he writes. It is astounding 
what diflt'erent authors with con- 
flicting points of view wiU ac- 
complish witli approximately the 
same material. A conspicuous in- 
stance is that of Abraham Lin- 
coln. Some months ago, two 
loudly heralded and extensively 
advertised lives of him came on 
the market. Examining the two 
works, a foreigner unacquainted 
witli Lincoln would hardly sus- 
pect tliat they were about the 
same person. One author con- 
ceives of Lincoln as dominated 
by unwortliy motives, perverted 
by hatred of the South, and 
largely responsible for bodi the 
crimes of the Republican Party 
and our present industrial mal- 
adies. The other regards him as 


The topic sentence. 


The topic sentence repeated in 
different words. 

The generalization of die topic 
sentence made concrete by a 
specific instance. 

Two biographies of Lincoln are 
sharply contrasted. 


* From "'Debunkery and Biography/' by Claude M. Fuess. Copyright, 
1933, The Atlantic Monthly Company, Boston, Mass. 
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a haloed saint, incapable of even 
an error in judgment, and or- 
dained, like Moses, by the Al- 
mighty to guide his people 
through a perilous national cri- 
sis. It is difficult to determine 
which book is less harmful. After 
turning their pages, one reverts 
witli relief and comfort to Bev- 
eridge's searching biography, 
through which Lincoln moves, a 
very human person, growing 
steadily out of awkwardness, 
perplexity, and irresolution into 
splendid leadership. 


Author s conclusion, in key with 
key phrase in first sentence r por- 
trait painter. 


1. Two biographies of the same subject may differ. Give the 
reason. 

2. Three kinds of biography have been written about Lincoln. 
What are they? 



brittle paper 
burned to a cinder 
ash of dry leaves 


* From Now in November by Josephine Johnson. Copyright Simon 
and Schuster, Inc., publishers. 


By July half of the com was 
dead and flapped in the fields 
like brittle paper. The pastures 
burned to a cinder. I stumbled 
once in the woods and the ash of 


2. The Drought 


Problem of the writer: To give the reader a certain impression by 
presenting details of cumulative strength. 

Problem of the reader: To accept the details one after anotlier and 
build up the picture. As the reader proceeds, his mind moves in 
thought waves with a concrete word about the chought on the 
crest of each wave. 


shriveled 


dry leaves flew up like a dust. 
Milk shriveled up in the cows. 
Prices went up, we heard again, 
but Dad got no more for his milk 
and got less for the cows he sold, 
since nearly all other farmers 
were selling off. The creeks were 
dry rock-beds then, hot stones 
that sent up a quiver in the air. 
The ponds were holes cracked 
open and glazed witli a drying 
mud. I kept hearing die calves 
bawl all the time, hot and thirsty 
in the pastures, but could only 
water them in the evenings. We 
had to haul from a pond three 
miles away, and tire horses got 
sores, even witli rest when we 
borrowed Ramsey’s mules. The 
heat was like a hand on the face 
all day and night. When every- 
thing was finally dead, I thought 
tliat relief from hope would 
come, but hopes an obsession 
that never dies. Perhaps the 
ponds will fill up again— the fall 
pastures might come back with 
rain— the cistern get deep again— 
There was still the awful torture 
of hope that would die only 
with life. 


dry rock-beds 


drying mud 
hot and tliirsty 


horses got sores 


heat like a hand on the face 
everything finally dead 


emphasis of contrast 


Please use your notebook for these exercises : 

1. How is the cumulative effect of the drought shown? 

2. List the details associated with hope. 
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3. The Fascination of Familiar Letters 

PvohlcTTi of th>B writOT: Xli© writer chooses to discuss reasons why 
the reading of familiar letters is fascinating. 

Problem of the reader: Note that the first sentence is the topic or 
subject sentence of the paragraph and its key word is fascination. 
Try to find three points which make letters fascinating according 
to the authors. 

There is a peculiar fascination about the familiar letters of 
famous men and women. They contain the very words which 
famous people wrote in moments when the public was least 
in their minds, when they were their natural selves, informally 
conversing with chosen friends. From the informal letters of 
Robert Louis Stevenson, for instance, one realizes his real 
charm, his good humor, his courage, and his wit in a way 
which is far more intimate than any impression which one gets 
from his essays. Familiar letters are the direct revelation of a 
personality and of the times in which that personality lived. 
They have often great personal interest even when they have 
no literary merit. If, however, they are written by a literary 
artist, they are often gems which shine no less brightly because 
they are sometimes neglected for his more formal work.* 

List in your notebook the three points which make letters fasci- 
nating according to the authors. 

4. The Supreme Court 

Problem of the writer: The writer undertakes to indicate what the 
relation of the opinion of the Supreme Court is to the opinion of 
the time. 

* From Enjoyment of Literature by Boas and Smith. Copyright, Har- 
court, Brace & Co., Inc., publishers. 
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Problem of the reader: Note the orderly thinking as the writer 
passes from one wholly reasonable point to another, and in this 
manner follows through to the conclusion of the whole matter. 

The relation of the courts to opinion is a difficult matter to 
state, and as delicate as difficult; yet it lies directly in our 
path. I have pointed out in previous lectures that opinion was 
the great, indeed the only, co-ordinating force in our system; 
that the only thing that gave the President an opportunity to 
make good his leadership of his party and of the nation as 
against the resistance or the indifference of the House or Senate 
was his close and special relation to opinion the nation over, 
and that, without some such leadership as opinion might sus- 
tain the President in exercising within the just limits of the 
law, our system would be checked of all movement, deprived 
of all practical synthesis by its complicated system of checks 
and counterpoises. What relation, then, are the courts to bear 
to opinion? The only answer that can be made is this: Judges 
of necessity belong to their own generation. The atmosphere 
of opinion cannot be shut out of their courtrooms. Its influ- 
ence penetrates everywhere in every self-governed nation. 
What we should ask of our judges is that they prove them- 
selves such men as can discriminate between the opinion of 
the moment and the opinion of the age, between the opinion 
which springs, a legitimate essence, from the enlightened judg- 
ment of men of thought and good conscience, and the opinion 
of desire, of self-interest, of impulse and impatience. What we 
should ask of ourselves is that we sustain the courts in the 
maintenance of the true balance between law and progress, 
and that we make it our desire to secure nothing which cannot 



be secured by the just and thoughtful processes which have 
made our system, so far, a model before all the world of the 
reign of law.* 

State clearly the conclusion of the paragraph in your notebook. 
What is the duty of the Supreme Court in regard to opinion, ac- 
cording to Woodrow Wilson? 


^Reprinted from y^ilsom Coristitutioml'Gommment in the United 
States, by permission of Columbia University Press. 



5. The Migbation of Birds 


Problem of the writer: To convey unmistakably the idea of the con- 
solation that a sense of established order and progression gives 
man. The device used is repetition of the idea by means of dif- 
ferent words. 

Problem of the reader: To catch in the first part of the paragraph 
the significance of the repetition and to anticipate repetition. 


The migratory passage of 
birds, like the movements of the 
stars, can be a great consolation 
to men whose minds continually 
search for an established order 
and progression in the universe. 
The knowledge that, whatever 
we may make of ourselves in the 
moment of our existence, the 
stars will continue in their ap- 
pointed courses, the seasons will 
move in their confirmed order, 
the birds wiU pursue their des- 
tined biannual migrations, car- 
ries with it a sense of ultimate 
security which the works of man 
alone fail to convey. It seems to 
give us tlie intimation of a will 
diat directs us. It belies our or- 
phaned estate in the universe. 
Order, harmony, regularity, these 
elements implicit in the recur- 
rent flight of birds, are beyond 
the touch of the good and evil 


Topic sentence; the key phrase, 
“established order and progres- 
sion in the universe ” 


Repetition of key phrase in topic 
sentence 

Repetition of key phrase 

Repetition 

Repetition 

Repetition and summary 


that men do in the numbered 
hours of their survival. Knowl- 
edge of the integrated pattern of Repetition in. varied phrasing 
the universe in which the birds 
share, of the final cosmic autoc- 
racy whoi^e imposed limits no or- 
ganism may transcend, secures Repetition with conti'ast 
us from the nightmare of an- 



Remember to use your notebook for these exercises. 

1. The migratory passage of birds can be a great consolation to 
man. Why? 

2. 'Tntegrated pattern of the universe in which the birds share.’' 
Explain this phrase. 

Fmm Birds against Men by Louis F. Halle, Jr. Copyright, 1938, by 
Louis F. Halle, Jr. By permission of The Viking Press, Inc., New York. 
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6. Reading on the Decline 


Problem of the writer: To show why reading is on the decline. 
Technique of the writer: To impress the reader with a generaliza- 
tion by means of supporting details. 

Problem of the reader: To find out why reading is on die decline. 
Technique of the reader: To note the generalization and look for 
the supporting details. 


For the book is imperiled by the increasing indifference of 
tlie masses. Not that the bulk of men are less thirsty for knowl- 
edge and less serious today than they were a hundred years ago 
—on the contrary. But humanity is gradually learning to satisfy 
its needs for knowledge without resorting to books. The average 
man does not spend much time and money upon his spiritual 
improvement, nor is he persevering enough in the pursuance of 
this aim. He has learned to fill in the gaps with the help of a 
number of highly powerful and sometimes fascinating devices. 
Radio and movies play an increasingly important part not only 
in our leisure and recreations, but also in our intellectual and 
spiritual development. The average human has reached an am- 
biguous compromise with information, knowledge, and recrea- 
tion.^ 


1 . 

2 . 


The book is imperiled. How? In your own words discuss this 
point in your notebook. 

What is the summary sentence? Copy in youi* notebook. 



From Destroying the Formulas of Life by Georges Duhamei, The 
Magazine Digest, April, 1936. Condensed from Mercure de France, Paris, 
January 1, 1936. 
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7. Language and Ideas 


Problem of the writer: To set forth a use of language not often asso- 
ciated with it. 

Problem of the reader: To understand the special use of language 
stated in the opening sentence. 

The use of language is not confined to its being the medium 
through which we communicate our ideas to one another; it 
fulfills a no less important function as ah instrument of thought; 
not being merely its vehicle, but giving it wings for flight. 
Metaphysicians are agreed that scarcely any of our intellectual 
operations could be carried on to any considerable extent with- 
out the agency of words. None but those who are conversant 
with the philosophy of mental phenomena can be aware of the 
immense influence that is exercised by language in promoting 
the development of our ideas, in fixing them in the mind, and 
in detaining them for steady contemplation. Into every process 
of reasoning, language enters as an essential element. Words 
are the instmments by which we form all our abstractions, by 
which we fashion and embody our ideas, and by which we 
are enabled to glide along a series of premises and conclusions 
with a rapidity so great as to leave in memory no trace of tlie 
successive steps of the process; and we remain unconscious 
how much we owe to this potent auxiliary of the reasoning 
faculty. It is on this ground, also, that the present work formds 
a claim to utihty. The review of a catalogue of words of analo- 
gous signification will often suggest by association other trains 
of thought, which, presenting the subject under new and varied 
aspects, will greatly expand the sphere of our mental vision. 
Amidst the many objects thus brought within the range of our 
contemplation, some striking simihtude or appropriate image, 
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some excursive flight or brilliant conception, may flash on the 
mind, giving point and force to our arguments, awakening a 
responsive chord in the imagination or sensibility of the reader, 
and procuring for our reasonings a more ready access both to 
his understanding and to his heart. ^ 

. Please use your notebook for answers. 

1. What is the commonly accepted use of language? 

2. State clearly the new conception of language as developed in 
the paragraph. 


8. The Mystery of Life f " 

Problem of the writer: To discuss fully why it is so difficult to de- 
fine life. 

Problem of the reader: This discussion is particularly clear-cut; it 
has at least three well-defined divisions in its pattern: 

1. It states why it is desirable to define life. 

2. It states what is wrong with existing definitions and illusti*a- 
tions. 

3. It summarizes the difficulties presented by attempts at defi- 
nition. 

It has long been customary in certain circles to characterize 
life as “the mystery of the universe,” but to the scientist there 
is no greater mystery about life than there is about energy or 
about matter. The “mystery” of life is much the same as the 
“mystery” of light or of electricity: we cannot exactly define 

From Introduction to Thesaurm of English Words and Phrases by 
Peter Mark Roget (New Edition Revised and Enlarged by Samuel Romily 
Roget), pages xiv-xvi. Grosset and Dunlap, by arrangement with Long- 
mans, Green & Co. Revised 1936. 

fFiom\The .Nature of the World and of Man^ edited hy Horatio 
Hackett Newman. The University of Chicago Press, publishers. 
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any of them, but know them chiefly through their manifesta- 
tions. If we could give a concise and readily intelligible defini- 
tion of life, much of the “mystery” would disappear, for mys- 
tery consorts only with the undefined. Any number of attempts 
have been made to define life, but all fall short of their pur- 
pose in that they evade the issue or else fail to include many 
essentials. Examples of definitions that the issue brings are as 
foUows: (a) “Life is the state of living”; (b) “Life is the sum 
total of vital functions.” Examples of definitions that are true 
as far as they go, but lack inclusiveness, are those of Spencer 
and Lewes. “Life,” according to Herbert Spencer, “is the con- 
tinual adjustment of internal relations to external relations. 
G. H. Lewes defines life as “a series of definite and successive 
changes both in structure and in composition, which take place 
in an individual without destroying its identity. These are 
probably the best definitions that have been devised, yet they 
all leave the reader without any conviction that the definers 
really know exactly what life is. The truth of the matter is that, 
in the first place, life is too complex to be defined in concise 
and simple terms; that, in the second place, it is unique and, 
therefore, it cannot be defined by analogy or by comparing it 
with something else; that, in the third place, it cannot readily 
be defined by contrast, as there is nothing exactly antithetic to 
life. Death is not the antithesis of life, for it merely involves 
the cessation of life. Since, then, we carmot define life directly 
and simply, we must resort to a complex and rormdabout defini- 
tion, consisting of a description of its chemical and physical 
constitution and of some of its characteristic manifestations. 

Prove how well you comprehend this paragraph by writing in 
your notebook full answers to these questions; 

1. Why is it desirable to define life? 
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2. Mention two faults of existing definitions. 

8. Name three great obstacles to a definition of life. 
4. If life can’t be defined, what is the alternative? 



Problem of the writer: To make clear the purpose of the TV A. 
Problem of the reader: To note what the TVA is and what it is not. 

In the long run it will be found that the TVA is not so much 
a power project as an attempt to replace a declining cotton 
culture with a more diversified agriculture. The proposed dams 
in New England and in the Ohio Valley are primarily for 
flood control. The dams in the Far West are concerned with 
irrigation and water conservation in an area of limited rain- 
fall. The two huge dams of the Central Valley project in Cali- 
fornia are designed to halt a declining water table, and, by a 
regulated flow of fresh water, to hold back the salt water of 
the Pacific, which is seeping in to ruin the rich farm land of 
the Sacramento delta.* 

Remember to use your notebook for exercises. 

State the purpose of (1) the TVA Project; (2) the dams in New 
England and the Ohio Valley; (3) the dams in Central Valley, 
Cahfornia. 

® “Great Dam” by Stuart Chase. Copyright, 1938, The Atlantic 
Monthly Company, Boston, Mass. 
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10. The Friendliness of Nature * 

Problem of the writer: To emphasize a characteristic of Thoreau. 
Technicjue of the writer: To re-enforce a general statement by 
means of specific instances. 

Problem of the reader: To discover the characteristic of Thoreau. 
Technique of the reader: To note the instances that make the gen- 
eralization convincing. 

Thoreaus best friends were wild creatures-the breams, 
who nibbled from his fingers while he stroked them gently 
and lifted them out of the river, the muskrat that emerged 
from the hole in the ice. The muskrat looked at Henry, 
and Henry looked at the muskrat, wondering what the musk- 
rat thought of him. Once he conversed with a woodchuck, 
three feet away, over a fence. They sat for half an hour, look- 
ing into each other’s eyes, until they felt the mesmeric influences 
at work over them both. Then Henry spoke to the woodchuck, 
in a quasi-forest lingo, a sort of sylvan baby talk. The wood- 
chuck ceased to grit his teeth. Henry, with a little stick, lifted 
up his paw and examined it; he spoke kindly to the woodchuck 
and oflFered him some checkerberry-leaves. 

To. Henry Thoreau every sight and sound in nature was filled 
with friendliness. It was to seek this, and all it meant, that 
he went for his daily walk, with notebook and spyglass in his 
pocket, and his hat to make a botany box. Sometimes he rose 
at two o’clock to watch the fog on the river. Sometimes he 
spent the whole of a moonhght night roaming the lonely pas- 
tures, where the cattle were silently feeding, to the croaking of 

* “Thoreau— Master of Simplicity,” The Readers Digest, May, 1937, 
p. 26. Condensed from The Flowering of New England by Van Wyck 
Brooks. E. P. Dutton and Company, publishers. 
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die frogs, the intenser dream of the crickets. One’s eyes were 
partially closed then; the other senses took the lead. Every 
plant emitted its odor, the swamp-pink in the meadow, the 
tansy in the road. Sometimes, even in the morning, usually 
sacred to reading and writing, the wind fairly blew him out 
of doors. He would stand under a tree half a day at a time, 
in a drenching rain, prying with microscopic eyes into the 
swarming crevices of the bark, or studying the spreading fungi. 
He would watch for an hour a batde of ants, struggling on a 
chip. Or, catching sight of a fox, he yielded to the instinct of 
the chase and bounded away, snuffing the air like a foxhound. 
He liked to subject his body to rougher usage than a grenadier 
could endure, and he dreamed of still more mgged paths. 

This exercise is to be done in your notebook. 

1. Thoreau’s best friends were wild creatures. Give instances. 

2. To Henry Thoreau every sight and sound in nature was filled 
with friendliness. What evidence do you find to support this 
statement? 

11. A Persian Garden 

Problem of the writer: The author, Vincent Sheean, gives a word 
picture of a Persian garden. 

Problem of the reader: The reader should have such a clear picture 
of the garden in his mind after reading, that he can make a 
sketch or diagram of it. 

The journey over tlie desert taught me what they were and 
how they had come to take such an enormous place in Persian 
literature and life. They were oases. The idea of the oasis must 
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have dominated the minds of Persians for centuries. Every 
city was an oasis in the desert; every house (i.e., garden) be- 
came an oasis in the city. The first characteristics of an oasis 
were water and shade. Consequently the Persian gardens were 
built originally for water and shade, arranged to give rest, cool- 
ness, tranquillity. And it was marvelous how perfectly they 
fulfilled their intention— how beautiful they became once they 
were understood. The pattern upon which all the larger Per- 
sian gardens were built was the same; a stream of water run- 
ning over successive terraces, between trees, to a pool at the 
lowest terrace of all. There might be flowers, or there might 
not, hut in no case did the flowers become an end in themselves, 
as they did in European gardens. The Persian garden took its 
peculiar form by natural process: it was one instrument (to 
Persians a precious one) in man’s battle with the earth. My 
Persian friends in Teheran had never been able to explain to 
me why the peculiar pattern of their gardens seemed to them 
more beautiful than the botanical displays of the Europeans. The 
inheritors of a style cannot easily explain why it seems right 
to them, for its origins have been forgotten with those obscure 
combats between nature and necessity that once governed the 
experiments of mankind. It is easiest for a foreigner to under- 
stand, not by intellectual effort in front of the fait accompli— 
which is asking a good deal of the imagination— but by repro- 
ducing, at least in part, the experience that first made one 
design above all others the inevitable, the right one.* 

A notebook exercise; 

Make a rough sketch or diagram of the garden. If you can’t do 
that, describe it in your own words. 

* From Personal History by Vincent Sheean. Copyright, 1934, 19S5, 
by Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc. 
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12. Astronomy 

Problem of the writer: In the following paragraph the writer tells 
(1) how a problem came into being through a felt difficulty; (2) 
how extensive the problem was; (3) by whom it was solved and 
how accurately; (4) significance of the solution. 

Problem of the reader: (1) To sense the difficulty which suggested 
the problem; (2) to define the problem; (3) to describe its ex- 
tent; (4) to learn about its solution; (5) to determine the sig- 
nificance of the whole matter. 

The discrepancy in the predicted motion of Uranus led to 
one of the most dramatic scientific discoveries ever made. It 
was suggested that the unexplained hregularities in the mo- 
tions of the planet might be due to the slight attractions of an 
unknown and more remote planet. The problem was to find 
the location of an unknown planet from the accumulated effects 
of its attraction over a period of more than sixty years. The 
difficulties of the problem were so forbidding that the most ex- 
perienced mathematicians of the time did not attempt to solve 
it. Two young men, however, imdertook what seemed a super- 
hmnan task and carried it to completion. Adams, an English 
student at Cambridge, and LeVerrier, a Frenchman, each 
wholly independent of the other and by different methods, 
reached out with their logic across nearly 3,000,000,000 miles 
and located the imknown world. A young German astronomer, 
named Galle, directing his telescope according to the instruc- 
tions of Leverrier, within half an hour discovered the new 
planet, Neptune, almost exactly at the predicted place. Thus 
was human reason vindicated again, and our confidence in our 
abihty to learn the laws of nature was given new support.* 

* From “Astronomy” by Forest Ray Moulton in The Nature of the 
World and of Man, edited by Horatio Hackett Newman. The University 
of Chicago Press, publishers. 
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Answer ail questions fully in your notebook. 

1. What suggested the problem? 

2. Define the problem. 

3. Describe its extent. 

4. Describe its solution. 

5. State significance. 



13. What Is Revolution? 


Problem of the writer: To define clearly the term, revolution. 
Problem of the reader: To translate into his own language, the defi- 
nition given. 

Not every revolt is a revolution. There have been insurrec- 
tions, riots, and mutinies which have had no real revolutionary 
aim. A crowd may become unruly, may defy authority and law 
and commit acts of violence because of hunger, or anger, yet 
have no intention of overthrowing the social order. A revolution 
occurs when a faction in the community without sanction of law 
resorts to armed hostilities in the attempt to constitute itself the 
governing force in society. A revolution is an attempt to seize 
power in defiance of authority and to use such power without 
the consent of those over whom it is exercised. There is a com- 
monly accepted fiction that a revolution is an uprising of the 
whole people against estabhshed injustice. There never was an 
uprising of a whole people— or even of a substantial majority of 
the people. All revolutions have been perpetrated by rather 
small desperate minorities. These revolutionary minorities often 
profess to be “the people,” or to act in the people’s interests. In- 
variably they have set up their own crowd dictatorship over 
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Modern machinery does our work more effectively than could all the 

potoeT of o tnob. 


the people. What the people get out of revolution is NEW 
TYRANNY FOR OLD.* 

A notebook exercise: 

1. According to Everett Dean Martin, what is revolution? 

2. How is fhe author’s view in opposition to the commonly ac- 
cepted beliefs? 


14. The Bakbabian ai«) Revolution f 

Problem of the writer: To set forth a line of thought which leads 
to a statement of the cause of a revolution in our society. 

Problem of the reader: To follow the steps of this line of Blinking 
and to arrive at the author’s explanation of the cause of a revo- 
lution. 

Older civilizations hved in fear of the barbarian beyond the 
border. The barbarian who menaces modern civilization is in 
our midst. Vast multitudes, scattered throughout all economic 
groups in our population, are living "psychologically beyond 
their means.” At best they have learned only to keep up the 
external shows of civilization. The spirit of our culture, of any 
culture, is alien to them. It was once believed that if this mul- 
titude could be taught to read it would gain some acquaintance 
with the world’s sincere thought. Now people know their let- 
ters, and hardly one in ten could grasp the meaning of so clear 
and simple and important a book as Mill’s “Essay on Liberty.” 
It is impossible- to gain the attention of millions for anything 
above the level of the cheaply sensational. They demand that 

* From Farewell to Revolution by Everett Dean Martin. W. W. Nor- 
ton, Inc., publishers, 
t Ibid. 
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all values of civilization be reduced to their own cranial atti- 
tude; that ail public policies pamper them in their own preju- 
dices. Never before in history until our own time, with the 
possible exception of those last terrible days of the Roman Re- 
public, was this half-civilized human type so articulate and 
powerful as now. It has lowered the standard and destroyed 
the sincerity of nearly everything which would make popular 
appeal. Its spiritual image is reflected in the motion picture, 
the radio program, the fiction magazine, the newsstand, tlie 
political campaign. Organization in the modern world has 
enormously increased the power of the barbarian in our midst. 
It is the sense of increasing power, not poverty and exploita- 
tion, which causes a group to become revolutionary. 

Please answer all questions in your notebook. 

1. Who, according to the author, is the barbarian in our midst? 

2. Explain the phrase, 'living psychologically beyond tlieir 
means 

3. Has not education been a source of culture to the millions of 
barbarians? 

4. Give proofs of power of these millions. 

5. What causes a group to become revolutionary? 


15. Books about Books 

Froblem of the writer: To advance an argument concerning literary 
criticism. 

Problem of the reader: To determine precisely the argument of the 
writer. 

The purpose of this reading is to detect the argument pre- 
sented by the writer. What is his topic— and what is his line of 
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reasoning about it? Does he call upon authorities to support him 

or does he call upon his own experience? 

Whether there are sailors who sail without charts is doubt- 
ful, but there are certainly travelers who prefer to journey with 
no map to guide them, and readers who are contemptuous of 
books about books. They gain no profit, they say, by looking at 
things through the eyes of others. But this impromptu, unin- 
structed way of grasping at masterpieces in spontaneous leaps 
of feeling is but a poor way of learning to enjoy them. The 
first surprise and flush of prompt delight is, of course, of great, 
perhaps the greatest, value; but a true appreciation is based 
upon something more than feeling; it demands that we should 
not only enjoy but also imderstand the pleasure, and make it 
food for thought; should learn the aesthetic reasons for it, and 
learn also all we can about the origins and environments of 
the monuments and masterpieces we gaze upon. To understand 
them we must know their place in history, and their relative 
position among other masterpieces. And I at least find that my 
vision of the things that I like is greatly enhanced and clarified 
by seeing them reflected in the luminous minds of other peo- 
ple. Aesthetic appreciation is, luckily, a thing that can be com- 
municated, can be learned from others— the glow of it is a 
catching fire. How often an admiration spoken of by someone 
we admire— sometimes the mere mention of a preference— has 
opened for us the gate into a new world of beauty. And cer- 
tainly the debt I owe to the great interpreters of literature is 
far too large to allow me to join in the common abuse of critics; 
they have given me ears, they have given me eyes, they have 
taught me— and have taught all of us really— the best way of 
appreciating excellence, and how and where to find it. How 
many sights unguided travelers pass by! How many beauties 
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readers of great works will miss, if they refuse to read the 
books about them! * 

A notebook exercise. Suggest a title for the selection. 

1. In your own words and in one clear sentence state the -main 

argument of the passage. 

2. Give your own interpretation of the following phrases: 

(a) impromptu, uninstructed way of grasping at masterpieces 

(b) reflected in the luminous minds of other people 

( c ) aesthetic appreciation can be communicated 

D. Applying the principles of paragraph organization: 

In the preceding pages, much of the preliminary thinking has 
been done for you. The purpose of the author and the technique 
he employed were indicated. Now you have the opportunity to 
discover for yourself the purpose of the writer and to note the 
technique he used to accomplish his purpose. In the following 
selections, note the purpose and technique of the author, and 
indicate what the reader’s procedure should be. Determine the 
pattern of organization employed in the construction of the 
paragraph. 


1. The Depression of 1837 

It was extremely gratifying to be regarded as a wizard [Van 
Buren]; but the grim situation of his fellow-countrymen in the 
spring of 1837 seemed hkely to give him every opportunity to 
be one. The whole fabric of commercial life was creaking omi- 
nously, as he informed a crowded audience from the east por- 
tico at Washington that their happy polity embraced “an ag- 

" From On Reading Shakespeare by Logan Pearsall Smith. Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, Inc., publishers. 
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gregate of human prosperity surely not elsewhere to be found.” 
His statement, if it was intended to portray the facts, was bold; 
and if it was designed to manufacture public confidence by 
official optimism, it was singularly unsuccessful. For the words 
of his Inaugural were spoken in the first week of March, and 
within a month the bankruptcies began. New York, as usual, 
led the way with close on a hundred failures in the first week 
of April, followed in the next three days by thirty more. Then 
the pace quickened, and the deluge closed above their heads. 
Defaulting borrowers plunged into bankruptcy throughout the 
country, and a panic-stricken deputation found the magician 
at the White House almost irritatingly composed. The banks 
stood out above the flood for a few weeks; but as the waters 
rose, they vanished one by one. For Liverpool and Manchester 
were calling in their loans; and when the harassed bankers 
pressed their own customers for repayment in their turn, they 
were confronted with a row of bankrupts. It was a depressing 
outlook. Their own resomrces consisted largely of bad debts and 
shares in worthless undertakings; such of their customers as 
were still in credit began to clamor for their money; and the 
grim logic of the situation forced the banks to close their 
doors. New York led the way once more; Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and Boston followed suit; and within a week the dismal 
sound of closing doors was echoed from Charleston and New 
Orleans. It was not ten weeks since the President’s announce- 
ment of unparalleled prosperity. Credit had vanished from the 
face of the United States; and even the Administration, whose 
resources had disappeared in the explosion, was reduced to 
printing currency with which to pay its clerks.** 

* From The Hundred Years hy Philip Guedalla. Copyright, 1936, 1937, 
by Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc. 
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Prepare the plans and state the answers in your notebook. 

1. State the problem of the writer. 

2. Outline a plan of action for the reader. 

3. Name the paragraph pattern. 


2. Fabrics 

A fair question usually asked at this point in the story is, 
“Does it matter, really, what the fiber source of a fabric happens 
to be if it serves the purpose?” The answer is decidedly yes. 
In two ways it matters. First, because each fiber has definite 
generic characteristics. You expect warmth from wool, for in- 
stance, but you know it must be washed cautiously; you use 
linen for strength and coolness, but you know it crushes easily; 
cotton is easy to wash, cool, and inexpensive. And of the two 
fibers, silk and rayon, the same thing is true— each has inherent 
qualities that cannot be exchanged. To mention two, rayon has 
one third to one half the elasticity of silk, the reason why hosiery 
is usually made of silk. Rayon also has one third to one half 
the strength of silk, losing 40 to 70 per cent of that when wet, 
the reason why rayon fabrics must be handled carefully *when 
they are being washed. Indeed, it is decidedly in the care of 
fabrics, laundering them, dry-cleaning them, pressing them, 
that fiber identity becomes very vital to consumer satisfaction.® 

A notebook exercise 

1. State the problem of the writer. 

2. Suggest the plan of action for the reader. 

3. Name the paragraph pattern. 


® By Margaret Dana. Copyright, 1937, by The Atlantic Monthly Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. 
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3. On Browsing 


There are two ways of browsing. The first has nothing to do 
with conscience; one just sits down with a pile of books, or one 
long book-a dictionary will do— and turns the pages, dipping 
in here and there with time, and a background of more time. 
It is not browsing to turn the pages of a magazine, looking at 
a picture here, reading a story or a bit of an article there; one 
cannot browse over a newspaper; there must be a book, a BIG 
book,— the more books the better, in fact,-and there must be 
no search at the back of the mind, no fact to find out, nothing 
to verify, no quotation to run to eartli. That kind of browsing 
is really a rest-cure-in-reading. I advise a wet afternoon, a 
Saturday by preference; a fire, of course; a pipe or a cigarette, 
and a cup of tea, according to the whim of the browser.* 

Please use your notebook for these exercises. 

1. State the problem of the writer. 

2. State the problem of the reader. 

3. Name the paragraph pattern. 

4. Reading 

t- 

Here is one of the oddest of the odd inventions which man 
has thought out, this conveying to one anotlier by marks 
scratched on paper thoughts privately conceived in the mind. 
It shows, as aU the arts show, the infinite publicism of mankind, 
the sociability, the interdependence, which cannot endure to 
have a thought, to conceive a tale, a tune, a picture, an arrange- 
ment of words, or anything else, but all must forthwith be in- 
formed of it. And how avidly we run to be informed; we have 

* From “The Contributors’ Club.” Copyright, 1937, The Atlantic 
Monthly Company, Boston, Mass. 
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already consumed many thousands of tales, poems, essays, and 
what not, but we are never satiate, we are greedy always for 
more. We begin the day by running our eyes over those multi- 
paged printed rags which furnish us with potted selections of 
events which have occurred during the last twenty-four hours. 
What excitement! Here are countries plunging into war, poli- 
ticians making speeches, governments, aeroplanes and motor- 
cars crashing right and left, mm-ders, thefts, and revolutions, 
Britons flung into foreign gaols, Etonians bowled by other 
Etonians in 1887 ( they have remembered it ever since, amid all 
the uproar and confusion of hfe), outbreaks of healthy- Aryan- 
national-sentiment in Germany, or of sacred egoism in Italy, 
of foot-and-mouth disease in Berkshire. It has all occurred many 
times before, it will all occur many times again, but still I 
devour the pages with eager appetite, stimulated and mildly 
stunned. My newspaper makes me realize, in the impossible 
event of my ever forgetting it, on to what an exciting, what 
a tumultuous world, the sun and I matutinally rise.* 

A notebook exercise 

1. State the problem of the writer. 

2. Outline the plan of action for the reader. 

3. Name the paragraph pattern. 

5. Revolution 

The great wheel of political revolution began to move in 
America. Here its rotation was guarded, regular, and safe. 
Transferred to the other continent, from unfortunate but nat- 
ural causes, it received an irregular and violent impulse; it 
whirled along with a fearful celerity; till at length, like the 

* From Personal Pleasures by Rose Macaulay. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, publishers. 


chariot wheels in the races of antiquity, it took fire from the 
rapidity of its own motion, and blazed onward, spreading con- 
flagration and terror around.* 

Please use your notebook for these exercises. 

1. State the problem of the writer. 

2. Outline the plan of action for the reader. 

3. Name the paragraph pattern. 

6. Waiting in Vain 

The one fatal mistake which is committed habitually by peo- 
ple who have the scarcely desirable gift of half -genius is “wait- 
ing for inspiration.” They pass week after week in a state of 
indolence, unprofitable alike to the mind and the purse, under 
pretext of waiting for intellectual flashes like those which came 
to Napoleon on his battle-fields. They ought to remember the 
advice given by one of the great artists of the seventeenth cen- 
tury to a young painter of his acquaintance. “Practice assidu- 
ously what you already know, and in course of time other 
things will become clear to you.” The inspirations come only 
to the disciplined; the indolent wait for them in vain.f 

A notebook exercise 

1. State the problem of the writer. 

2. Outline the plan of action for. the reader. 

3. Name the paragraph pattern. 



* From the First Bunker Hill Oration hy Daniel Webster, 
t From the Intellectual Life by Philip Gilbert Hamerton. 
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7. Scientific Thinking 


The vast results obtained by science are won by no mystical 
faculties, by no mental processes, other than those which are 
practiced by every one of us in the humblest and meanest 
affairs of life. A detective policeman discovers a burglar from 
the marks made by his shoe, by a mental process identical 
with that by which Cuvier restored the extinct animals of 
Montmartre from' fragments of their bones. Nor does the proc- 
ess of induction and deduction by which a lady, finding a stain 
of a particular kind upon her dress, concludes that somebody 
has upset the inkstand tliereon, diflFer in any way from that 
by which Adams and Leverrier discovered a new planet. The 
man of science, in fact, simply uses with scrupulous exactness 
the methods which we all habitually and at every moment use 
carelessly.® 

Please answer in your notebook. 

1. State the problem of the writer. 

2. Outline the plan of action for the reader. 

3. Name the paragraph pattern. 

8. Transportation Today 

Transportation of goods today is conducted by far more im- 
proved methods than were in use fifty or even twenty-five 
years ago, and great strides have been made in the last ten 
years. But nevertheless, the primitive methods of olden times 
are not yet all extinct. In the desert and torrid regions the 
camel is still a dependable beast of burden and the only sure 
means of transportation of merchandise. The ox-cart is still in 
use in Spain and other rural regions in Europe and elsewhere. 

* From Lay Sermons by Thomas Huxley. 
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The little burro still performs his humble task in the mountains 
of the West, in Mexico and South America-in fact, even in the 
Old World Mediterranean countries, the donkey has never 
ceased to be the burden carrier. Again, the elephant is used in 
India and the llama in the South American Andes. And now 
the horse, which supplanted other animals in tianspoitation, 
has had his supremacy challenged, and is slowly giving way 
to mechanical means, such as the motor truck, for shorter and 
longer distances.* 

A notebook exercise ' 

1. State the problem of the writer. 

2. Outline the plan of action for the reader. 

3. Name the paragraph pattern. 



9. Lapsing into Unconsciousness 

We do not notice the ticking of the clock, the noise of the 
city streets, or the roaring of the brook near tlie house; and 
even the din of a laimdry or factory will not mingle with the 
thoughts of its workers, if they have been there long enough. 
When we first put on spectacles, especially if they be of cer- 
tain curvatures, the bright refliections they give of the win- 
dows, etc., mixing with the field of view, are very disturbing. 

* From How They Carried the Goods by Charles G. Muller ( Sears 
Publishing Company, Inc., 1932). 
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In a few days we ignore them altogether. . . . The pressure of 
our clothes and shoes, the beating of our hearts and arteries, 
our breathing, certain steadfast bodily pains, habitual odors, 
tastes in the mouth, etc., are examples from other senses of the 
same lapse into unconsciousness of any too unchanging con- 
tent. . . 

A notebook exercise 

1. State tlie problem of the writer. 

2. Outline the plan of action for the reader. 

3. Name the paragraph pattern. 

10. Achieving Economy 

This superiority of specific expressions is clearly due to a 
saving of the effort required to translate words into thoughts. 
As we do not think in generals, but in particulars— as, when- 
ever any class of things is referred to, we represent it to our- 
selves by calling to mind individual members of it— it follows 
that when an abstract word is used, the hearer or reader has 
to choose from his stock of images one or more by which he 
may figure to himself the genus mentioned. In doing this some 
delay must arise— some force be expended; and if, by employ- 
ing a specific term an appropriate image can be at once sug- 
gested, an economy is achieved, and a more vivid impression 
produced, t 

A notebook exercise 

1. State the problem of the writer. 

2. Outline the plan of action for the reader. 

3. Name the paragraph pattern. 

* From Psychology, Vol. II, by William James. 

t From Philosophy of Style by Herbert Spencer. 
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11. What Promoked Galileo to Ihink 

Since Galileo was both a great observer and a great thinker, 
it is pertinent to ask what provoked him to think. Was it 
gifted and inspiring teachers who loved thinking and who 
ichewed facts and denounced memorable knowledge? The 
would-be teachers who risked their souls, their reputations, and 
their necks to rescue Galileo from his “errors” were reputed to 
be inspiring teachers; they also may qualify on the score of 
eschewing facts and knowledge, for they knowingly and on 
principle opposed and sought to hide, deny, and stultify some 
very important facts. But it was not these reputable teachers 
who started and kept GaUleo on his long and gloriously tragic 
career of thinking; what started Galileo on each of the trains of 
thought by which he added so many monuments to human cul- 
ture was a mere fact-a fact not only remembered but made 
meaningful by other remembered facts, which thus led to a 
“felt need” and an urge to thinking far different from the ficti- 
tious and aimless “drive” provoked in students by the vacuous 
exhortations of teachers to think. 

From Knowledge vs. Thinking by Wood and Beers. By permission 
of Teachers College Record, March, 1936. 
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Section Two 

QUESTION-ANSWER PATTERN OF READING 

Writers make extensive use of the question-answer pattern 
of thinking and writing. It is a simple and direct way of con- 
veying information. The question guides and directs the think- 
ing of the reader and helps him to find the most important 
points in the article. 

Sometimes the title of the article is the question. Sometimes 
the question is stated in the opening paragraph. Having once 
framed the question that the author asks, the reader builds 
up the answer to the question as he goes through the article. 
If the reader does not organize his reading in this fashion, he 
may miss the point of the article. If the question is profound, 
the answer may be extended. Sometimes an author may raise 
a question but may not answer it; he wants to stimulate his 
reader to think of several possible answers. 

The reader may be sure that he has read the article compe- 
tently if the question and answer match. The expert reader 
knows when he has the correct answer, just as a mathematician 
accepts one answer and rejects all others because they do not 
have the right relation to the question. 

Holding the question in the foreground of consciousness, the 
reader steers a straight course through the article. He is not dis- 
tracted by unimportant details but finds the answer that the 
author provides. He comprehends the gist of the article. Read- 
ing steered and directed by a question usually results in rapid 
reading, for such reading is intelligently guided by the author. 

The reader does not stumble along blindly and aimlessly. 
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' A LETTER TO A YOUNG GENTLEMAN * ** 

! 

William McFee 


The author’s purpose: To reply to questions raised in a letter writ- 
ten by a young man. . . c j 

The reader’s purpose: To grasp the questions and read to find the 



Procedure: A young man, dissatisfied with life, asks the advice of 
an experienced seaman about going to sea. As you read, recon- 
struct the writer of the letter, judging by the quotations from the 
letter. State the questions expressed and implied m the letter and 
find the author’s answers. 


My dear Sir: 

I had some difficulty at first in convmcing myself that your 
letter was not a mild hoax on the part of someone familiar with 
my sympathetic character. Like most men of my way of life, 
I have some very extraordinary letters in my morning mail. 
They come from widely diverse personalities and discuss many 
interesting problems. But I do not believe that I have ever 
received a letter which aroused so many emotions as did yours. 
I have been amused, interested, annoyed, astonished, and 
worried. More than once, in meditating a reply, I have been 
stopped by sheer wonder at such a letter being penned. But m 
spite of these difficulties so apparent to me and so invisible to 
you, I shall endeavor to put you in the way of discovering what 
you want to know, 

“I am a young man of twenty-six,” you say, “ enjoying good 

* From More B arbors of Memory, by William McFee, copyright, 1917, 

1925, 1934, reprinted by permission of Doubleday, Doran & Gompany, 


health, but otherwise generally miserable, because disillusioned 
with life, and with few friends, as a result of selfish morality 
and perverted philosophy, brought on by much introspection 
and little activity. I have drifted about in the local business 
world, but have proved far from a success, because of lack of 
commercial training and what is characterized as a ‘business 
personality.’ ” 

And so you want to go to sea! 

We can deal with the rest of your letter later. The above 
paragraph seems to call for a certain amount of comment. 

. Now I am bound to say that your case presents unusual fea- 
tures. The average age for disillusioned people to write to me 
is twenty. At twenty life seems to offer modern youth nothing 
but a slow descent into oblivion. That I can understand be- 
cause the universal tendency of modem education is to destroy 
an illusion. Even the nursery-rhymes and fairy-tales are to be 
abolished, I hear, because they are fiction. Nobody has any 
illusions about Timbuktu and Samarkand, about Bagdad and 
Prester John. They see them all in the movies. The heroes of 
history are being laid one by one upon the dissecting table, 
where they prove to be rather smelly objects and inferior, if 
anything, to ourselves. Irony, like (quicklime, bums what it 
touches and while the result may be hygienic, you can raise 
no flowers of fancy where it has been strewn. 

But you are twenty-six and attribute your sad state to “a 
selfish morality and a perverted philosophy.” So you think that 
having failed in business you can achieve success by going to 
sea. And knowing that I have been a seaman, you suggest that 
I may offer some counsel which -will assist you in your search 
for happiness. “Perhaps, you say, some step I shall take upon 
your counsel shall prove a joy and rejuvenation to my common- 
place existence.” 
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Now it is plain to me that when a young man of twenty -six, 
presumably sane and sincere, and living not in the distant mid- 
lands, but within a mile or so of the greatest port in the world, 
makes such a proposal, it is time for a few plain words on the 
subject of the seafaring profession. 

In the first place, what do you imagine you can do on a ship? 
What is your conception of a ship? Are you under the impres- 
sion that ships are operated for the purpose of affording dis- 
contented landsmen a romantic existence? Or do you cherish 
the thought that working on a ship will suddenly endow you 
with a miraculous accession of virtue and skill? If you do, I can 
only offer a few remarks designed to correct this unhappy mis- 
conception of the nature of seagoing. 

I am aware that in many places I have written about sea life 
in a way that might be taken as suggesting to those ashore cer- 
tain remedial qualities to be found in it. And so there are. But 
common sense will remind you that underlying any such view 
of the sea there must be a certain amount of hard fact. The 
beauty and consolation of the sea come only to those who fit 
into their place in the life of the ship. And I know of no pro- 
fession in which it takes so long and in which such exacting 
demands are made upon a man before he can forget the ma- 
terial exigencies and can move m perfect comfort within tlie 
bonds of discipline and technical aptitude. 

You go down to the docks, let us say, in a mood of profound 
discontent with your own destiny and you watch a steamship 
leaving her pier for open sea. You observe the commander on 
the bridge, the chief officer on the forecastle, the second officer 
on the poop, and the chief engineer by the engine-room scuttle 
watchful of what is going on before his eyes and attentive to 
the sounds down below. These men seem to you to have a fine 
time of it. And if they know their jobs, thev do. But the qual- 
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ity of their eiiio)/iiieiit— supposing thev are not married— is 
based upon tlieir entire faniiliarit}- with their probieiiis, and 
tliat again, derives from their years at sea. You watch that ship 
straighten out in the North River, her whistle biowniig a. waiii” 
ing to the ferries and towboat, and you see her iiiove on at 
half -speed. She gains the Narrow^s and soon all you can see is 
her smoke trailing across to the Erie Basin. She is gone, and 
you experience extraordinary longing to have been on board 
of her, bound to those distant places in foreign lands of which 
you have heard and read, but have never seen, 

Y^ou must not imagine tliat I am trying to be satirical at your 
expense. Nothing is easier, but I have other more useful things 
to do. My object is to lead you, and as many other Americans 
as possible, to gain an objective view?' of seagoing before you 
begin to disport yourselves upon an ocean of sentiment. Con- 
sideration of this problem, has led me to the conclusion that 
one of the fundamental difficulties in presenting maritime af- 
fairs to Americans is this very propensity for forgetting the 
practical side of the question. 

Take, for example, the illusion that by going to sea you es- 
cape the close contacts witli humanity so irksome in factory and 
office. Notliing could be more erroneous. Until you have been 
at sea for some years you will, be under the necessity of. sleep- 
ing in the same cabin with one or more shipmates, possibly 
antipathetic to vou, wdthin- a couple of feet of your own bed- 
place. Y^ou will have to share, to a degree unbelievable ashore, 
ill lives of others. Long before you have achieved a rank where 
you can have a room to yourself, you will have had such .a' 
discipiinmg, of the spirit, such a chastening of the ego, that no 
"‘selEsli morality 'and perverted philosophy,'''’ as you phrase it 
so strangely, will have the smallest chance to flourish. 

Now this involves misery for such as you. And a man who 
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has reached the age of twenty-six is certainly not wise in plan- 
ning to go to sea unless he has some technical training which 
he can turn to useful account. I am aware I am responsible for 
some of the notions prevalent concerning the solace to wounded 
spirits available in going to sea. I have even made the state- 
ment that I ran away to sea. And this is true. I abandoned a 
shore career at twenty-five and began at the bottom in one 
of the oldest and most deplorable tramp steamers in the service. 
But a man who has been an engineer all his life is not precisely 
in the position of those like yourself who wish to go to sea 
without any equipment whatever. Even then I would be loath 
to inflict such an ordeal upon the young men of today in Amer- 
ica, raised to expect so many luxurious adjuncts to existence. 
There was a stark simplicity about life in those old ships that 
evokes in my mind many reflections. We had very little time 
to be sentimental in those days. Our pay ranged from twenty 
dollars a month for a coalpasser up to a hundred dollars for 
the commander. We had salt meat and preserved vegetables 
day after day. We slept on straw mattresses with gray blankets. 
We had no ice, no fruit, no wireless, no electric light, and our 
working day was eleven hours six or seven days a week. 


But you say: All this may be true, but that is what I want. I 
am willing to forego the conveniences of life ashore if I can 
find my soul on the great waters. 

To such an argument I have nothing to offer in rebuttal. 
Your course is clear and you can leave on the morning tidel 
I am far from discounting the passionate desire to go out be- 
yond the skyline. It is one of the primal forces of human life. 
It is the complement of the peasant’s passionate attachment 
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to his native earth. You remember the pathos of the old man 
who died at last without ever seeing Carcassonne. It was not 
that he could not have made the journey had he really wished. 
It was that he hated to leave his own village. 

But personally, if you will allow me to suggest it, I doubt 
your willingness to leave the life to which you are accustomed. 
I doubt whether you, and many millions of Americans like you, 
quite comprehend how very much in the clutch of comfort you 
are dwelling. And your complaint that you are suffering from 
a selfish morality and perverted philosophy is construed in my 
mind as a mere surfeit of living. The real trouble is, my young 
friend, that you are too comfortable in this fat land of yours, 
and you know it in a vague roundabout way but lack the 
energy to effect the cure. To go to sea would undoubtedly 
make a change for the better in your condition, and a job as 
an ordinary seaman is not very difficult to come by. 

You see, when you ask advice on this subject I am reminded 
of the many Americans who used to make a trip or two with 
me in the days following the end of the War. What a time 
it was! We had, I may tell you, a very high turnover, as the 
efficiency engineers call it. I used to give our Americans two 
voyages each — one to find out what it was like and another to 
get tired and decide to stay ashore. They came and they went. 
We would eventually take on a Scandinavian, a German, a 
Dutchman, a Spaniard, or a Britisher who would hang on to 
his job with hands, feet, and aU his teeth, and the union offi- 
cials would pay me a visit and reproach me for not carrying 
an all American crew! I am not saying those young gentlemen, 
who abandoned us so gaily “to accept a position ashore,” had 
been disillusioned with life, as you put it. I can only say that 
we became very thoroughly disillusioned with them and de- 
cided that if the ship was to be kept going and kept up we 
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would have to employ men who did not expect to be promoted 
everv other dav. who understood the necessity for eternal vigi- 
lance on watch, and who had some faint conception of the 
ethics of sea service. 

And this seems to be a good place in which to discuss the 
problem of success mentioned in your letter. You say: “I seem 
to be out of tune with the present tendencies in this country 
and find it diflBcult to adjust myself to them, for which I must 
pay with my well-being. To me it has always been a question 
of what I can offer life and not the reverse. The contrary seems 
to be the accepted creed of the successful.” 

I don’t think you have quite grasped the nature of the prob- 
lem. Assuming that success with you is achievement and not 
money, and leaving out the question of the success of the 
artist, which is another matter entirely, I am under the im- 
pression that you misunderstood what you have to do in order 
to be successful. After all, the work you have to do on a ship 
is like the work you have to do in an office or in a factory. The 
first thing you must do is to secure a reputation for security. 
The moment your superior, after giving you work to do, dis- 
misses you and the work from his mind because he knows you 
will do it, do it well, and do it quickly, you are on your way. 
The Communist will assure you that your superior is being 
carried on your back because he does nothing. I, on the other 
hand, assure you that all the “business personality” in the 
world is of small avail against the integrity of those who do 
their job. Your use of the silly phrase ‘Tausiness personality” 
reveals to me the nature of the pseudo-philosophy with which 
your mind is clouded. There is no such thing as Business per- 
sonality. There is character and the lack of it. There is person- 
ality and the lack of it. The above rule holds good afloat or 
ashore. Let me tell you a story. 
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when I first went to sea, I had been in business in London 
for five years; so you will imagine readily eiioiigli that I knew 
something about white-collar jobs and what are now known 
as selling points, sales resistance, and so forth. At that time 
there were seven thousand laundry plants in the London area 
and I believe I tried to sell machinery in every one of tliem 
during that five years. There are several hundred convents in 
the south of England and I visited most of them either to sell 
plants or superintend their erection. I met the most extraor- 
dinary people in the world, hidden away in filthy little streets 
in West London, unshaven, and slovenly, running a business 
from hand to mouth, the stench of the wash-houses in their 
very parlors. Some of them set the dog on me, and I discovered 
that the fimi s catalogue, if offered to the advancing jaws, made 
an effective gag. I learned to discriminate between those who 
had money in the bank and those who were in debt. I met real 
business men in nice offices in front of hygienic plants. Once, 
when I was blundering around a Royal Tuberculosis Sanitarium 
our people were building down in Sussex, I met the King, Ed- 
ward VII. So you see my business took me all over the place 
and up and down the social scale. But I wanted to wander; so 
I went away to sea. 



Now the thing tliat impressed me most about the men I had 
to work for on those ships was that some of them had a most 
uncanny habit of being around when something happened. 
This, of course, is a very rough-and-ready way of describing it 
But it struck me very forcibly and I set to work to discover how 
it happened, because I knew I hadn’t that useful faculty at all. 
Things always happened to me when I was unprepared, or 
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Success depends upon efficiency even in sport. A picture of a golf swing 
taken with the stroboscope 



not looking or perhaps had lessened my vigilance. I was not 
so sanguine as to expect to get in the way of it myself. All I 
wanted was to trace to its source the good fortune of the others. 
And I succeeded. 

It is the simplest thing in the world. It is Principle based on 
Interest, if you will allow me to steal two words from their 
usual setting and give them a philosophical significance. I mean, 
I discovered that those men had a fundamental interest in their 
work and had been trained, not in a correspondence school 
showing them shortcuts to nowhere, but by men who had 
handed on to them a traditional principle of conduct. They 
handed it on to me eventually, and I found that as the years 
went by, and the innumerable ramifications of my work be- 
came familiar to me, the mysterious flair for things was no 
mystery at all, but only a strict attention to business. 

This kind of efficiency, I must point out to you, has no con- 
nection whatever witli the sort of thing you see expanded in 
advertised applications for executive positions. That is one of 
the strange things about the sea; advertising is not much use. 
The kind of efficiency I am describing will land you, after a 
number of years, at the top of your particular tree. You will 
have a reputation which the go-getter, the smart-aleck, tire 
snide artisan will be powerless to undermine. I have been 
looking through some of my old log-books, and I see in one of 
them a definition of watch-keeping which I am going to res- 
cue from those yellowing pages of wartime and hand on to you. 
—“Watch-keeping is neitlrer a science nor an art. It is a com- 
bination of intelhgent foresight and habitual vigilance." I imag- 
ine that every genuine business man, excluding press-agents, 
intensive sales-campaigners, and advertising copywriters, 
would say that definition applies to every form of industrial 
activity. 
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You see where we are corning to anchor aitei all in chaiac- 
tei. I believe it was tlie late J. P. Morgan who harped on this 
subject until the lip of every socialist in the country- curled in 
contempt. Well, I am inclined to suspect that Mr. Morgan knew 
sometliing about “business personalities" and so forth, and 
that he was right. I know it is the case on boaid ship, and 
I am far from grateful when young men who are unable to 
make good on shore, imagine tliat we can give them bed and 
board afloat. 

Of course, there is a sense io which a man can go to sea and. 

escape all the burdens I have been recounting to you. He can 
enter the forecastle or the glory-hole and submerge his person- 
alitv in a dull round of heavy toil. If he is an artist like John 
Masefield or Eugene O’Neill, for example, he will extract tire 
materials of his art from his unpromising surroundings. li he 
is not an artist, he will probably finish on the beach as a bum- 
mer and a general all-round nuisance. I am mrable to speak or 
such a state of mind from experience. I cannot understand an\ 
voung man not wanting and striving with all the energv of his 
nature to get to the top. The present-da> tendency seems to 
me to make the subordinate positions so comfortable that nci- 
body wants to rise above them. I was told m the Ford works 
at Detroit that men preferred the minimum wage. The head oi 
the United States Steel Corporation told me precisely the same 
story. I have seen men fired because they preferred a soft 
poorly-paid job as machinists to going to sea. To such as these 
I have nothing to say. Nature presents to our view many forms 
of life, active and parasitic, animal and vegetable, and some 
that seem midway between these two. 

I am assuming that you are not contemplating such a career 
in forecastles and doss-houses. I merely mention it because you 
say that even teaching in college, towards which you have 
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sometimes looked longingly, “appears to be rife with competi- 
tion as one must cram to pass the examinations ” You will find 
competition rife in most things you engage in, and you will 
find 210 substitute for brains in making a place for yourself. I 
remember once traveling through France in a party under the 
command of a torpedo lieutenant of the Royal Navy. We had 
long waits, and as I had never been in such iritiniate 
roiich with a man of his position I made the most of it. Naval 
men are extraordinarily reticent as a rule. This voung man 
was interesting. I asked him wlietlier he came from Ke^/liaiii or 
Osborne. 

“Mel"’ lie echoed. “I came from the Lower Deck.’’ This was 
a surprise to me. I said I understood difficulties were placed 
ill the way of enlisted men rising to commissionai rank. 

“No, no d,ifficulties/’ he remarked; “but you have to be clever, 
no matter what you take up.” 

This seems to me a view of things uncontaminated by either 
“selfish morality or perverted philosophy.” Perhaps in your 
case the “much introspection and little activity” is responsible 
for tlie difficulties vou discover in life. I am not deprecating 
introspection by any means. The trouble is that most so-called 
introspection is only a form of moody narcissism. Young men, 
and voung women too, are prone to- contemplate their own 
nerfect spiritual selves to the detriment of -'their employers' 
interests. If 'this should -happen 'to be a correct diagnosis of 
voiir complaint, going 'to sea is a course of treatment to be 
lecornmended. 'Y"gu, will find the general attitude of com- 
laianders, mates, and ' engineers botli bracing and provocative. 
If VOU' carry out orders,- and prove yourself handy,, silent, and 
'I above all ) wUling, their esteem for you will be such that you 
call' remain with them forever, or until the office sends down a 
wants a trip “to -see what it is like.” If yoU' 


take my advice you will hang around. He won’t stop more 
than one voyage. Bond selling is easier, more genteel, more 
lucrative, than handling the big wire while docking in a snow- 
storm or helping the first assistant to put a tube-stopper in a 
leaking boiler with the combustion chamber temperature at a 
hundred and fifty degrees. When the college boys have gone 
back to their plus-fours, their German police dogs, and their 
straight eights, you can get to work again, and the heads of 

departments will be glad to have you. 

Above aU, learn your trade. If there is one thing that fills 
an officer with despair these days it is the suddenly revealed 
chasms of ignorance in young men who have never served an 
apprenticeship, who have “picked it up” from preceptors 
equally defective. Learn your trade. Forget all about person- 
ality” and achieve humility. Katherine Mansfield shrewdly 
pointed out that authors are no longer humble. Nobody is hum- 
hle any more. As I see it, the very children in the schools 
maintain an attitude of conceited superiority towards life. You 
wiU find humility a purging and healthful experience. Nobody 
will baby you, but you will have all the chances in the world 
to make good. If you look after your job, your job will look 
after you, which is a statement uncontroverted by all the twad- 
dle ever written about “business personality.” To use an expres- 
sive phrase, this letter is hokum. 

And now, as I give you these words of counsel I have a 
vision of days gone by, when I first went out to sea. I see the 
gaunt hull of that old freighter tlrumping her way down the 
Tyne and rolling her rail under as she turned, a biscuit-toss 
from the piers, into the North Sea off Tynemouth. I see the 
Channel again, “the lineless level floors,” as we ploughed to- 
wards Ushant and I wondered what the future held for so rash 
a young man as I. I recall the days of sweating toff as break- 
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down after breakdown was reported, the howling winter gale 
in the Gulf of Lyons, the unforgettable picture as I came up 
out of that awful old engine room and saw Genoa, Genom 
Superba, by night. I see again an eager young man hurrying 
over the side and into a boat to get ashore, and I see him in a 
modest ristorante having his first dinner of ravioli and Chianti. 
I think of all these things and I am reminded that for you 
these thrills are yet to come. I envy you. One can never recap- 
ture them. I have been over that same road again as a passen- 
ger in a fine liner, but the thrill is not the same. Make the most 
of it. And never forget that the romantic glamour of the sea 
can never afford you a lasting source of consolation. It must 
always be secondary to that finer and more enduring pleasure 
of duty and skill and everlasting vigilance. 

And now if you will excuse me, I will get back to work. 

Time Length of story 4049 words Rate of reading 

What were the questions asked and the answers given? Write in 
your notebook the answers to questions I, II, and III. 

I. A young man writes: 

1. I am twenty-six. 

2. I enjoy good health. 

3. I am disillusioned with life. 

4. I have few friends. 

5. My morality is selfish and my philosophy perverted. 

6. I am given to introspection and little activity. 

7. I am not a success in business. 

8. I lack commercial training and business personality. 

What questions does he ask? 

II. Give McFees detailed reply, numbering each point. 

III. Reconstruct the letter that the young man wrote to Mr. McFee. 
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I¥. Compare the philosophy of life set forth iii this essay witii that 
set forth in Andre Maurois' essay, A Word to JoutK In what 
respects do they agree r* In what respects do they differ P 

¥. Books to Bead 

Bennett, Arnold, How to Live 
Brande, Dorothea, Wake Up and Livei 
Emerson, Ralph Waldo, Essay on Character 
Fraser, Chelsea C., Heroes of the Sea 
Grant, George G., Half Deck 
Hartman, Captain Howard, The Seas Were Mine 
Paine, Ralph D., Lost Ships and Lonely Seas 
McFee, William, Harbors of Memory 
McFee, William, More Harbours of Memory 
Villiers, Alan, Falmouth for Orders 
Villiers, Alan, By Way of Cape Horn 
Wright, Milton, Getting Along with People 
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THE COLORS OF NATURE ^ 


Chakles D. Stewabt 

The authors purpose: To give the answer to a question. 

The readers purpose: To grasp the question and then to read to find 
the answer. 

Procedure: In the second paragraph, the author states three ques- 
tions which boil down to just one question: How is color in nature 
explained? When the reader plunges into section I, he finds the 
author discussing the chemistry of color; he suspects that the 
author will discuss color in the field of biology. His suspicions are 
confirmed. The reader then expects the author to treat color from 
the point of view of physics. Again his expectations are accurate. 

Here then is a blueprint of the authors thinking: Color is ex- 
plained from tlie point of view of the chemist, biologist, and physi- 
cist. The pattern is sharply defined. But the introductory section 
warns you tliat tlie author has a twofold interest in color: the in- 
terest of the scientist and that of the artist. Watch for the note on 
which the essay ends. Is it the artist or the scientist speaking? 

Time ...?... 


A man plants his garden in the spring, and out of the self- 
same back-yard soil he gets the white of the lily, the blue of 
the violet, and tlie damask of the rose. The rains come down to 
water it, and when the storm is over the rainbow sets itself 
in the sky with all the seven sisters of light. The hummingbird 
and the pigeon come to visit him, and as they move in the 
beams of noon they flash back metallic lusters to the sun. At 
evening the sun goes down and the heavens unlock their 
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treasuries of color. They play upon the eye with the tints of 
the opal and the pearl; and then the moon comes up like a 
red balloon and turns to silver as it rises. And when the season 
is over and the crops are gathered and nature has felt the 
frosts of fall, there is a sudden, astonishing glory in the oak, 
the maple, and the birch. 

All these things are the peculiar goal and property of Art. 

But how comes it that this patch of garden clay can do such 
diverse things with a package of garden seed? How is it that 
the hummingbird, the peacock, and the pigeon can get such 
rich hues out of the gross material of earth? And the rainbow 
—how does it maintain itself and stand with such imwavering 
steadiness in this deluge of falling drops? 

All this is Science. And what is Science but the answer to 
questions? 

I 

Any man who knows that yellow paint mixed with blue 
will produce the color of grass knows by experience that yel- 
low can lose itself in green. He probably has discovered also 
that red added to yellow will make orange, and that some of 
this may be concealed in the green, making it a deeper hue. 
And this will enable him to understand how the forest changes 
its colors in the fall. 

Chlorophyll is the green pigment in leaves which enables 
them to derive energy from the sun. But while the coloring 
matter in leaves is predominantly green, there are four parts 
to it; a light green, a blue-green, a yellow, and an orange. 
When cold weather comes on, the tree hastens to call in the 
valuable substance from the leaves and store it away for an- 
other season. It is the green coloring matter that is called in, 
leaving the two yellows behind; and thus for a few short 
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days the trees take on tlie colorful pageantry of autumn. While 
the green has chemical powers that constitute the very life 
of vegetation, the function of the two shades of yellow is but 
imperfectly known. 

All summer the tree has been making sugar in the leaves and 
withdrawing the sugar for purposes of life and growth; but in 
the fall it takes sudden action with regard to the precious ma- 
terial of life itself, and saves all it can. It must act promptly 
before the leaves cast themselves loose and carry all this val- 
uable substance away. The tree is a builder; it is a sentient 
creature with a regard for the future. As a builder it needs 
to have a certain wisdom and foresight of its own. Knowing 
it thus, we might say that the tree was the first Conservationist. 

If color is a blessing, Americans need to be thankful for the 
hummingbird, a creature peculiar to America. The rest of the 
world does not know it. And they need to be grateful for the 
spectacle of fall, a feast of color that the English have little 
conception of. And here I am reminded of an anecdote. 

Our first notable landscape painter, Thomas Cole, went to 
England in 1829 with a selection of his paintings to be put 
on exhibition. The English came, and saw, and were far from 
conquered. The foliage of this man’s trees was all bright red 
and yellow! As such a thing was never seen in nature as they 
knew it, they felt that this was a school of art that needed to 
be nipped in the bud; and so the critics pooh-poohed, and 
the visitors had many a jovial nudge over the young artist and 
his new departure in painting. 

Our autumns always create surprise. Dean Hole, of Roches- 
Cathedral, who came to see us in 1895, was an admirer of 
flowers. He was enamored of their fragrances, their colors, and 
their forms. He loved to see “a rose looking in at the window.” 
Coming here with such an eye for beauty, he went to Central 
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Park. Imagine Iiis surprise when he saw its trees at the height 
of their autumn hues. He tried to write about it, using adjective 
after adjective. Then he gave it up and simply said, “Let my 
poor British brother try to imagine a poinsettia grown into a 
tree.” 

II 

The coloring of the hair and skin of the higher animals is 
accomplished by means of a colorless chemical acted upon by 
a ferment. This corresponds somewhat to modern practices 
in the art of dyeing. Wool, for instance, is dipped into a color- 
less derivative of naphthalene, and then it is oxidized to pro- 
duce a beautiful brown. The chemist calls such a compound 
a chromogen. It is the antecedent of a pigment. The physiolo- 
gist has the same name for the compound which Nature uses 
in coloring animals; but he is inclined to call it, more romanti- 
cally, mother-of-pigment. 

All the higher animals have this chromogen, whether human 
or not, and whether white or black. The pigment produced 
when the ferment acts upon it may be orange, yellow, red, 
brown, or chocolate deepening into black; and so, by a mixture 
of hues, there may be grays of any shade. The basic chemical 
is a protein— the lean-meat principle, which is nitrogenous- 
broken down into an amino acid; and there is a variety of 
ferments, some of which have been discovered and named, 
producing the variety of effects. The white man has this 
mother-of-pigment in his skin, but he has the ferment only in 
his hair; whereas the black man has it all over in a potent form. 
The white man may tan, but there is a limit to his coloring 
and he bleaches out again. These ferments evidently act to 
some extent by means of oxygen. The effects of peroxide of 
hydrogen when used as an article of the toilet show the power 
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of oxygen over the animal pigments. By its use the dark- 
haired Rebecca of yesterday comes forth tomorrow as the fair 
Imogene. But Nature, not to be outdone, proceeds to push the 
hair forth again, black at the roots. 

Gray hair occurs when the pigment is no longer supplied. 
When it is lacking, the natural color of the hair is gray, not 
white. In white hair we have something quite different. There 
are in nature what are known as structural color effects; and 
in this class belongs a white or other hue that is produced 
without the use of a pigment. That there can be white without 
any white matter in it may be proved by melting a snowball 
or by allowing a lily to wilt. In the case of the snowball the 
thousands of little crystals totally reflect the light, producing 
the sensation of white upon the eye; and in the lily a multitude 
of bubbles of air in the integument have the same effect. In 
the case of human hair, if air infiltrates and takes the place of 
the pigment when it leaves, all the colors of light are reflected, 
and that is white itself. Thus the crown of white hair is a spe- 
cial gift. It is a vestiture of light which one possesses in 
common with the lily, the swan, and the foam of the sea. 

Ill 

When we consider the coloring of plants, we find that the 
most delicate and gorgeous effects are attained by pigments 
developed from sugar. These, the anthocyanins or so-called 
flower pigments, include blues, pinks, magentas, and even the 
most gorgeous of reds. They are of great scope, from the blue 
of the cornflower to the red of the apple and the most flamelike 
and deeper reds of the maple and the oak. Despite this aston- 
ishing range of color, there is but a slight change from the 
molecule of the one to the molecule of the other— how slight 
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has only recently been discovered. These anthocyanins are 
blue or violet except when acted upon by acid, when they are 
red. They are anything but yellow. 

As there are but three basic colors in nature, and any hue 
may be mixed out of three pigments, red, blue, and yellow, it 
will be seen that the garden soil can achieve its great variety 
of work with a very limited palette. The seven colors of the 
rainbow are but the three primary colors lapping over and 
blending at the edges, the violet at one end being the blue 
merging into darkness. 

And now in taking up yellow, the other color in the trinity, 
we have got to go back for a moment to the coloring matter 
of the trees, the grass, and all verdant vegetation. We have 
already said that the two valuable chlorophylls— the one that 
is simply green and the one that is bluish green— are not to be 
considered merely as color, but as an indispensable substance 
which is responsible for the chemistry of plant hfe and there- 
fore of all life on the globe. It uses sunlight to manufacture 
food out of carbon in the air. These leaf colors, whether the two 
greens or the two yellows, do not float about in the cell sap, 
as do the other colors we have been considering, but are pro- 
duced and kept in separate little bodies in the cells called 
plastids. Like the animal colors, the greens have nitrogen in 
them, this being of the very substance of hfe itself. When the 
two greens are gone in autumn, and stored away in the tree, 
the two yellows are left in the leaf. These, the pure yellow 
and the one that is inclined to orange, are fatty pigments. They 
are widely distributed in nature. In the fatty pigments or hpo- 
chromes there are also reds, pmrples, and blues. Since animals, 
hke plants, are made up of proteins, fats, and sugar, we might 
expect that some of the pigments of the one would occur in 
the other; and we find that this is true especially of the fatty 
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pigments. They occur in the yellow spot of the eye, the purple 
of the retina, the yellow of the yolk of eggs, the orange of the 
carrot, and the red of the toma.to. 

In trees, while the lipochromes are responsible for the yellow 
such as we see in the willow, the maple, and the ash, the bright 
and flaming reds are made out of sugar, being due to an excess 
of sugar that remains in the leaf when cold weather comes on. 
This combines with other substances; and in the oak it com- 
bines with tannin, thus producing the red effect. To the yellow 
hidden in the chlorophyll of the leaf we owe the yellow and 
gold of butter. 

There is yet another kingdom of color: the sunset cloud and 
the blue of the noonday sky. If we would know it, we must 
learn that light is invisible. It is invisible in the sense that if 
you are in a dark place, and the sun shines in, its beam caimot 
be seen as you look across it. 

When we consider how often we have seen light coming in 
at a keyhole or shining through a crack in the door, this must 
seem like a misstatement, but it is not. If all dust is taken out 
of the air of a dark room, the beam of light immediately dis- 
appears. It continues to come in, but cannot be seen. If you 
put an object in its path, the object will be in full light, but 
without any indication of the light’s pathway. You may even 
place a glass vessel of pure distilled water before the opening 
and there will be no sign of the light passing through the water. 
But if you blow some smoke into the air, or raise a dust, the air 
thus filled lights up at once. And if you drop a little milk or 
other dispersible substance into the water, the path of the beam 
can be seen. What we see is the reflected light from innumer- 
able particles in the air or water. 

We learn from this that wherever there is color there is 
substance. This being true, it is evident that the blue sky is 
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substance. So far as we can see it, we are seeing something 
material. The blue color consists of reflection from matter dis- 
persed in fine particles throughout the atmosphere. These sus- 
pended particles are not merely in the upper air, where the 
blue seems to be, but all through it, with the coarser particles 
below. Thus the sky is at our elbow, and the blue is the total 
effect of all the fine matter in the air as far as it extends. It is 
not the atmosphere that is colored'; we are seeing substance that 
makes itself visible by reflection as all substance does. 

The wave lengths of the various colors in white light range 
from about of an inch for the blue to.g^^of an inch 

for the red. The reason the sky is blue is that such very fine 
particles of matter catch and reflect the short waves, the blue, 
more than they do the red. The color of the matter m space is 
blue because of its state of fine division, regardless of what 
color it might be in the mass. 

It has generally been considered by physicists that the sky 
above our atmosphere would appear black. The reports of 
balloonists seem to lend proof to this view. Piccard saw the 
upper air as a deep blue verging into purple. In the past year 
it has been argued that there must be some star dust, however 
attenuated, in space, and that this, being illuminated by the 
stars, would show a light blue. It will receive attention as a 
theory. But still we may hold to the old teaching that if space 
is empty of dust, it wfll be black. Though we might see the 
stars by their light impinging directly upon the eye, all else 
between would be dark. Without reflection, there can be no 
illumination and no color. 


When the sun is setting, and almost at the horizon, it has 
to travel a much greater distance through the atmosphere in 
reaching the eye. The short waves of light, the blue, are scat- 
tered; and only the long waves, the red, are transmitted through 
so great a thickness of the laden air. 

The full moon, rising, always takes us aback by its redness 
and its swollen proportions. And here we are confronted by an 
astonishing fact. It has been found, by actual measurement, 
that the image made upon the seeing surface of the eye, the 
retina, is no larger when the moon is rising than when it is 
high up in the sky. W6 only think it is larger. We unconsciously 
compare it for size with the distant objects to which it seems 
so near; and we mfeinterpret. In short, it is not om: eyes that are 
lying to us— it is our mind. 

IV 

What sort of color does Nature use on a hummingbird? How 
does she paint the metallic hues on a peacock’s tail? And how 
does she set the rainbow on a pigeon’s breast? The answer is 
tliat there are no such colors on these birds. We see them, but 
they are not there. It is all a magical efFect, and in order to 
see how it is done we must take account of a few plain facts 
in physics. 

It is natural for us to think that two lights are brighter than 
one light and that two noises are louder than one noise, but 
this is not necessarily true. The scientist can make two lights 
come together in such a way that darkness is produced; and 
he can make one sound, as of a tuning fork, impose itself upon 
another equal sound in such manner that the result is silence. 
In other words, he can make one wave length of soimd or light 
kill off or blot out a part of the other sound or light; and this 
effect, produced not merely in the laboratory but in nature 
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itself, is known as “interference.” It plays a great part in mod- 
em scientific theory; and the fact that interference occurs in 
connection with light is the strongest proof that light is of a 
wavelike nature. The coloring of birds that we are now con- 
sidering, opalescent, changing, and metallic, is caused by the 
fact that a part of the Hght, on the way to the eye, is interfered 
with and blotted out, leaving the rest of the light to strike the 
eye with the colors that are left. 

The efiFect is produced by a very thin, transparent film or 
coating on the surface of the feathers; and the mechanism of it 
is interesting. 

Light moves forward in lateral undulations comparable to 
the waves in water. Suppose that on a smooth sheet of water 
two circles of waves are propagated at the same moment. If, 
when they approach one another and come together, wave 
encounters wave and hollow coincides with hollow, these 
waves will combine their forces into still higher waves with 
corresponding deep hollows between. But if the waves of one 
meet the hollows of the other, they will nullify one another 
and produce smooth water, if the waves are a foot from crest 
to crest, six inches of delay will cause wave and hollow to 
meet; and instead of the matching of wave and wave, on top 
of one another, we shall have the wave upon the hollow which 
cancels the motion and is known as interference. Hence the 
mle that interference is caused by the delay, or any odd nmn- 
ber of half wave lengths. In waves of color, as of water, com- 
plete coincidence intensifies, while the opposite effect cancels 
or kills off. 

In the case of the transparent film, the light that strikes the 
upper surface is partly reflected from that point to the eye, 
while the rest passes on through and is reflected to the eye from 
the under surface of the film. The ray of light that comes from 
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the under surface, being delayed by that extra journey, falls 
somewhat behind the rays that were reflected from the upper 
surface. This delay, being just enough to cause the waves of 
light to strike in and join the other waves of light half a wave 
length behind some particular color, will produce the obhtera- 
tion or killing off of that color; and in consequence the white 
light, being robbed of part of its color, wiU shine with the 
color that is left. 

But how does it happen that this journey through the film, 
in and out again, is just enough to produce that half wave 
length of delay? 

It must be remembered that the rainbow colors into which 
light can be split do not consist merely of the seven colors to 
which we have given names, but also of blended colors in 
between. From the short waves of the blue to the long waves of 
the red there is really an infinity of wave lengths or imper- 
ceptibly blending hues; and so, naturally, the delay of light 
in going through any thin film will fit in as a half wave length 
somewhere along the graduated scale of color. If it does not 
kill off one hue or wave length, it will kill off another. 

The same point on the surface of a film does not always show 
the same color, all depending upon the angle from which you 
view it. If you are looking at it, directly from the front, the 
distance through the film is small; if you look at it less directly, 
the distance is greater; these varying thicknesses affect the 
color that comes to the eye from different positions. Since light 
or color shines from any point in all directions, diffusely, it 
creates an infinitude of conditions for the eye to encounter. 

To sum up: In the peacock and such iridescent birds there 
is a ground color of pigment, usually dark, upon which the 
iridescent effect is imposed. Thus tvO'O means of coloring are 
combined-the pigment method and the merely physical or 
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mechanical. The brilliant hues that attract our attention are 
not due to the pigment, but purely to the interference of 
light waves. 

V 

T his may seem a great deal of explanation to bring to bear 
upon a dove’s breast; but knowledge is knowledge. If one stud- 
ies the Einstein theory, he will find that it took its origin in 
the Michelson-Morley experiment, in Cleveland, Ohio. This 
experiment, to determine whether there is really a stationary 
ether in space, was based upon this phenomenon of the inter- 
ference of fight. And so a little imderstanding of how fight 
waves may interfere with one another may be of use to one 
when he puts into action that long-delayed intention of finding 
out just what the Einstein theory is all about. 

If one wishes to contemplate the eflFect of “interference,” let 
him look upon the play of color in a pearl, whose beauty is 
all due to the fact that it is built up in fine layers which have 
the effect of transparent film; or let him regard the delightful 
hues of the opal, a jewel that plays with fight because it too 
is structurally made up of layers of substance and of air. And 
if one has not a pearl, an opal, a peacock, or a hummingbird, 
let him spill a layer of colorless kerosene on a surface of water 
and take account of its iridescence in the sun. Or a soap bubble 
will do. 

One may see nature from the point of view of the artist or 
that of the scientist. Certainly there can be no interference be- 
tween the two. “Beauty is truth, truth beauty.’’ And sometimes 
I have wondered whether Keats did not say even more than he 
was aware of when he produced that line. 
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VI 


One white-clouded day in summer the evening came on very 
quietly. The lake lost all motion and became a mirror. The 
landscape was like a picture. After watching it awhile, my wife 
and I went down the bank and along the wooded shore to where 
our canoe was lying; and then, with a stroke of the paddles, we 
floated off into the midst of it. 

Some loons and mud hens moved along in the distance with 
V-shaped wakes behind them; and we made a like mark with 
our canoe. The trees along the shore were reflected in every 
verdant detail. The hill across the lake stood upside dovra in 
the water. The woods and fields on the hill could all he seen 
plainl y below; and when a girl made her appearance on a high 
slope in a white dress, we first became aware of her presence 
in the water. The clouds, now tmming pink, were reflected too; 
an d the checkered loon was redoubled in the water. 

As the sun verged toward the horizon, the clouds became 
pinker and some deepened into red. My wife and I began to 
pay more attention to the scene below. The sky became more 
pink and fiery, and the pink reached out more toward the 
zenith. Gradually it wiped out all other reflections by the mere 
assertion of color; and thus it claimed the whole depth and 
surface of the lake. 

As we looked into this nether world of clouds the scene 
became deeper and deeper, and yet more deep. We had started 
out on a good substantial surface of water, and now we were 
suspended above all this, a colorful heaven below us. Far down 
we could see roseate balconies hanging in space. There was a 
red tumult of billowy shapes for us to gaze at; and then, as the 
sun went lower, a spectacle of fiery crags and an abyss of fear- 
ful conflagrations.. Instead of floating on a daylight surface, our 
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j I smooth supporting medium seemed to have vanished. And, as 

j we now took glances below, the dizzy scene seemed more and 

I more fearful. 

I I 

! ' “Shall we go back home?” I asked her. 

i I “Oh, yes. Let us get out of this,” she answered. 

I When you turn your back on a specter it does not help mat- 

I I ters any, especially when you can still see the tiling you are 

i 1 fleeing from. 

; ‘ After a quarter of a mile we reached the point of our penin- 

I j sula and skimmed roxmd on the shady side and thus to shore. 

' And I, for my part, was glad to be there. “Long heath, brown 

? furze, anything”— I was glad of a good opaque place whereon 

I to stand. 

I That was many years ago, and the experience still keeps a 

I place in our minds. Of all adventures by land or water, one of 

I the tightest squeaks we ever had was our escape from that 

' sunset. 


Time. Number of words 3120 Rate of reading. 



There are many evidences that the writer has imagination and 
an appreciation of beauty. Quote phrases and sentences that 
furnish evidence. 


Have you found the authors answer? Write in your notebook the 
answers to questions I, II, and III. 


in. The student of physics has his explanation of the sunset cloud 
and the blue of the noonday sky. What is his explanation? 


“The trees take on the colorful pageantry of autumn.” What is 
the scientific explanation? 


The coloring of the hair and skin of animals can be explained 
in terms of chemistry. What is the explanation? 


V. Books to Bead 

There are a few rare beings who have combined the pene- 
trating mind and knowledge of the scientist with the poet's love 
of beauty. If you like this combination, the following sugges- 
tions will interest you. 

Beebe, William, Beneath Tropic Seas 
Burroughs, John, Locust and Wild Honey 
Fabre, Jean H. C., Book of Insects 
Hudson, William Henry, Far Away and Long Ago 
Pillsbury, Arthur C., Picturing Miracles of Plant and Animal 
Life 

Sargent, Walter, Enjoyment and Use of Color 
Sharp, Dallas Lore, Sanctuary! Sanctuary! 
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ARE THE PLAINS THROUGH?* 

Russeix Lokd 

The author’s purpose: To force attention, to a question which he 
answers. 

The reader’s purpose: To comprehend the question and read to find 
the answer. 

Procedure: The four subtitles of the passage show the transforma- 
tion of the thought and mood of the author. Note the subtitles: 

I. Dust 

Quiet in tone and informative 

11. Waiting for the Rain 

Still factual but somewhat charged with emotion 

III. Dust Nerves 

Very much aware of the human tragedy in the situation 

IV. Are the Plains Through? 

The emotional tension is lowered; the actual material again 
appears. The essay ends in "C major.’" 

The emotional and intellectual curves are easily traceable. The 
reader will be sensitive to the changing moods of the author. 

Time...?... 

Dust 

Soil has moved with the wind since the world began. Even 
before the Earth was clad, and in long-time cycles of weather- 
ing and glaciation, with alterations of weather and of the plant- 
cloak, afterwards, loessal or aeolian soils were laid and relaid. 
Witliin the remembered time of man, dust storms are an old trou- 
ble. Homer mentions them; Vergil mentions them; and the Bible 
mentions dust storms, too. Clouds and showers of volcanic ash 

* From Behold Our Land by RusseU Lord, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
publishers. 
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have long been recorded; so have sand storms. But dust storms 
■which carry the finest part of the soil high in the air from one 
region or country to others far away are a comparatively recent 
phenomenon, the world over. In 1902 dust clouds originating in 
Algeria were seen over Italy, Great Britain, Russia, and Den- 
mark. Today, when dust from over-grazed sandy steppes in 
Central Asia dims the sun in Samara, himdreds of miles away, 
the peasants, according to Ihn, have a saying: “The Persians are 
shaking their robes.” 

E. E. Free, then of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, smnmarized existing knowledge on the aeolian transfer of 
soil materials in a monograph published in 1911. He showed 
that any soil changes somewhat imder stroke of the wind; that 
moderate transfers may be beneficial; that excessive transfers 
must be controlled by windbreaks, cover crops, rotation. It was 
a thorough, quiet publication. Wind erosion was nowhere con- 
sidered a general menace in the United States a quarter-century 
ago. 

One finds repeated mention of “brief and local” dust storms 
on the Plains in the last half of the nineteenth century, and a 
few reports of bigger and more troublesome dusters that 
seemed, one traveler -wrote, “to come from beyond the rim of 
the earth.” But even the greatest dusters of that time were 
minor and passing inconveniences as compared with the storms 
of today. 

Nature raised the first dust storms, then established with 
vegetation a working balance. Man— first stockmen, then plow- 
men— tore rudely into the established scheme— always main- 
tained at a hair-trigger balance in regions of little rain. Man 
tore in and “deranged”— to take a phrase from Marsh, who fore- 
told such wreckage in 1874— “combinations of inorganic matter 
and organic life, which through the night of aeons Nature had 
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been proportioning and balancing to prepare the Earth for his 
habitation.” 


Waiting for the Rain 

Now that we have dust storms, severe and threatenmg be- 
yond Icnown piecedent, the rain will come back,” plainsmen 
say. In western Kansas they tell you that as far back as 1911, 
1912, and 1913, when the wheat advance was but a scattered 
line of sod houses on the buffalo-grass sod out from Hays, the 
dust was bad. It blew, they say, during those three years with 
hardly a pause, day and night. It would shower hard in the 
morning and the dust would blow again that afternoon. Crops 
baked and were blown from the ground. The topsoil of whole 
counties moved north by east. Then came steadier rain, and the 
war, and less dust,, and the greatest wheat crops in the history 
of Kansas. And then came another cycle of drought and dust, 
still continuing, but certain (the oldtimers beheve) to end in’ 
1938, at the latest. 

On the Plains, as elsewhere, many believe in seven-year 
cycles of wet and dry weather. That precipitation cycles exist, 
most students of weather agree; but neither the seven-year 
formula, nor any other, appears in the light of present findings 
to hold. In a compilation of data, The Western Range, by 
specialists of the Forest Service (1936), R. S. CampbeU sum- 
marizes evidence on climatic fluctuations. Tree-ring studies of 
California sequoias dating back to 1310 b.c. indicate an eleven- 
year cycle there. Growth studies on ponderosa pine in Arizona 
mdicate fourteen- and twenty-one-year cycles, with drought 
of some severity every half-century, and major droughts every 
one hundred and fifty years. A similar study in California shows 
years of poor growth in ponderosa varying from three to four- 
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teen years between 1630 and 1930. “With such considerable 
variance,” Campbell concludes, “it is not possible to predict 
the exact rainfall for any single year in the future, although 
some progress has been made. ...” 

People who live and work in that biting dust as it streaks 
across their land for days on end, who live and work tmder the 
lash of dirty winds, hot and cold, with blown-out and scorched- 
out crops and moimting debts and diminishing reserves; people 
who go on like this, not only from day to day but from year to 
year, in the “dry-cycles” of the Plains; who go on, half-stifled, 
with dirt in their noses and eyes, in their beds, in their food, 
and the dirty, moaning wind pushing more dirt through the 
tightest chink of the window, day and night— people who farm 
thus, who fight it out on this line, live while the dust blows, in 
as nearly a literal hell on earth as can be imagined. 

They spit dust and carry on. They make jokes about it. “A 
drop of water hit a man, and they had to throw two buckets of 
dirt in his face to bring him to. . . .” “We keep track of the wind 
by hanging a log chain on a post. If it stands out straight, that’s 
a breeze, but when it gets to whipping around, and links snap 
off, look out; it’s likely to be windy by sundown.” 

Unquestionably, the dust menace has been at times exagger- 
ated. Unquestionably, the term “dust bowl” is inept. It suggests 
fixed confines. A shift in the regions of heaviest dust has already 
caused those who love the phrase to stretch the imagined 
“bowl” hundreds of miles north, and somewhat east. Dust 
bowls are elastic and movable. The North Plains are stirring up 
their own little sources of dust now, quite apart from the gen- 
eral sweep from the southwest. 

All that may be said of drought and dust is likely to be over- 
wrought. Water erosion, reaUy far more serious, arouses sHght 
emotion. But when drought strikes hard, year after year, and 
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your soil rises up to choke and ruin you, its passage strikes in 
the mind and heart an indescribable note of doom. 


I 

W 


Dust Nerves 



With pictures of gauze masks, “dust pneumonia” is reported. 
Little has been said of “dust nerves.” Here is part of a letter 
from a farm wife in Missouri, on a parched farm east of the 
headlined dust bowl, but dry, and with dust passing over: 

“Grasshoppers! Trillions of ’em! Crawling, flying, devouring, 
devastating. Dear God! could I possibly dream it? Oh, the 
tragedy, the heartache, the shattered plans. . . . God, help us, 
we pray, not to be bitter, not to lose the spring in our steps, 
not to lose hope, faith, and the urge to do. And not to fear; 
not to give way to aching, gnavsdng fear as we see these crawl- 
ing hoppers strip us of food and means. ... 

“I remember ’34. I walked, kicking little dust storms. The 
heat burnt up through my shoes and curled my feet. We had 
been here, my husband and I, since ’26. Our fields were bare; 
bare, I tell you! We had two good crop years. Then things were 
booming. Later, I thought hysterically, ‘This is a nightmare; I’ll 
wake up.’ But it was true. Empty fields, empty fruit jars, little 
potatoes, com brown and dry without a nubbin, the stork com- 
ing, no money, and winter coming on. . . . 

“Relief work and feed loans pulled us through. . . . Thirty- 
six gave us a good spring. Then drought. Oh! I could grovel on 
the ground sometimes, I feel so— fmstrated— beaten!” 

From Kansas, a troubled but steadier voice: 

“We are entering the sixth year of drought here, and the suf- 
fering I see is reducing my conservatism. I differ with many 
New Deal policies; they seem to me hasty and radical. But 
something certainly is radically wrong. Yesterday our daughter 


returned from a month at school looking wan and ill. She finally 
confessed they hadn’t food enough at her boarding-place, in the 
country. ... 

“This morning a lurid haze was on the hills and now the 
choking dust drifts in. And the only moisture that fell this 
winter (1936-37) is tumbling in torrents to the sea. A six-inch 
ice sheet which blanketed our fields melted suddenly after New 
Year’s, and little of that precious moisture was absorbed by the 
frozen ground below. The soil is heavily infested with grass- 
hopper eggs, and certainly a most critical situation exists. The 
Administration’s long-range program to rescue these drought- 
ridden states is a ray of hope.” 

One more letter— from Jesse A. Allen, a farmer near Deora, 
Colorado, to a friend, Sibley Yormg, on the stafiF of the Soil Con- 
servation Service unit which works out from Colorado Springs: 

“I have driven out through Trinidad, Walsenburg, and Cor- 
dova Pass cormtry, then back, around five hundred miles, this 
week. I saw thousands of acres of good land washing away in 
the west end and both blowing and washing away in the east 
end. 

“On the Fishapaw (or however you spell it) I saw some 
beaver dams, and could not help wondering how long it will be 
before man learns as much as the beaver has learned. I don’t 
know how a beaver’s brain compares m oimces to that of man, 
but I have come to the conclusion that beavers have more sense 
about soil conservation and do better work. 

“I saw great guUies twenty feet deep and miles long, so deep 
and wide a man could not cross them on foot for the entire dis- 
tance. This was not in the beaver country; man had done this. 
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. . . Five miles from there I saw beaver dams full of water 
gently pouring over, only to be checked by other dams, thus 
not permitting the kind of gulhes mentioned, but causing the 
whole area surrounding these dams to become a place of 
beauty, not a desolate waste. . . 

Are the Plains Through? 

Nearly four and a half million people, the Census shows, 
hved on the Plains in 1930. That would be about a million fami- 
lies. The Great Plains Committee, which early in 1937 sub- 
mitted a report to the President, estimated that since 1930 some 
40,000 families have moved out. Most of them seem to have 
gone into Idaho, Washington, and Oregon. “To the Coast or 
Bust” is the motto they chalk on their chugging, overladen, old 
cars. Reports from relief oflBcials show that 9000 new farm fami- 
lies, about half of them practically without fimds, came into 
these three Northwestern States in the year 1936 alone. The ten 
counties of the rich Willamette Valley, around Portland, Ore- 
gon, received 950 new farm famihes in 1936. Only five of these 
families had no need of help; 760 required work or subsistence 
relief; 185 showed need of farm loans for maintenance and capi- 
tal goods. 

This worn and ragged exodus from the dust and drought, 
strikingly depicted in the Resetdement Administration film 
“The Plow That Broke the Plains,” and reiterated in news pic- 
tures throughout the country, has served usefully to impress the 
public with the hazard and discomfort of farming on the Plains. 
And news pictures of dust storms have made the Plains appear 
a vast, intolerable expanse of bhghted country, thoroughly done 
for. 

The dust itself has contributed to extreme impressions. It has 
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broken bounds. It has hung a dreadful shroud above Eastern 
cities, even to New York and Washington, and beyond that 
above ships two hundred miles at sea. The great duster of May 
11, 1934, especially; it ripped topsoil off some fields on the 
Plains to the depth of a plow. Aviators who tried to ride above 
it say they went as far up as they could and still there was dust. 
In the Capitol at Washington, Congressmen tasted dust. 

Bennett estimates that this one blow moved 300 million tons 
(around 1.5 million acre-inches) of soil. It was an immense and 
terrifying storm, the greatest of its kind in history. If ever soil 
was sacrificed not entirely uselessly, it was this; for that one 
blow jolted America awake to what is happening to this piece 
of the earth that we live on; or to a part of it, at least. 

The wind put on a horrifying show. But it is necessary to 
examine the omens with a sense of proportion. Rain moves 
much more soil. In round estimates, one-third of our national 
area shows no important degree of accelerated erosion. One- 
third shows scattered loss of from one-quarter to all topsoil by 
sheet erosion, the work of water. This leaves a third, roughly 
thirty-three per cent, imaccounted for. 

Of that thirty-three per cent, reconnaissance estimates show 
six per cent gullied, again the work of water. Some five per cent 
of the national area is reported more or less eroded by both 
wind and water; and twelve per cent has lost from one-quarter 
to all topsoil by wind erosion. 

Nothing honest that could be said would be optimistic 
enough to appease wounded local patriotism, or Plains business 
interests; but it is only fair to emphasize again that dust storms, 
in their very nature, overdramatize themselves. 

Consequent reports of the death of the Plains as a great agri- 
cultural region are greatly exaggerated. The dust does not blow 
there all the time, by any means; and when it does blow, much 
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soil sticks more or less where it is. A special reconnaissance by 
Soil Conservation Service field men after heavy blows in the 
spring of 1936 covered twenty-five thousand square miles in 
twenty counties of Texas, Kansas, Colorado, and Oklahoma. 
About half of this southern Plains area showed signs of serious 
blowoff; the other half did not. The worst blowoflF, in general, 
was from recently abandoned farms, and from farms carelessly 
tilled under absentee ownership. 

Since the dry years came, since American dust began to blow 
higher and darker, there is apparent an impatient tendency to 
write of the Plains as an agricultural wasteland. Lack of present 
markets abroad for wheat and cotton, the Plains’ great field 
crops, has sharpened this tendency. The people sticking it out 
where the dust is thickest, and the gulches driest, resent this; 
and rightly. 

In humid areas American agricultirre, with its derived plans 
and skills from humid Europe, has had one to three hundred 
years or more to work the thing out. Most drylanders, on the 
other hand, have been strugglmg, without inherited help, to 
farm the Plains for less than half a century. 

The Plains cannot so easily be written back into “desert.” The 
land out there is deep and rich over tremendous areas. It is flat. 
It is cheap. It is not subject to soil acidity. The very dryness 
and hardness of the Plains’ sinface offers trackage for field ma- 
chines of an almost unlimited amplitude and efficiency. Sixty- 
horse-power tractors are likely to bog down at planting-time 
and again at harvest-time, back East. Corn-harvesting ma- 
chinery of a size and weight comparable with the combination 
harvesters-and-threshers (combines) of the Plains remains all 
but inconceivable. 

An advanced machine technology seems, then, to favor this 
region, if water enough to make the crops can be stored in the 
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soil. Geneticists, too, are working to make the Plains safe for 
agriculture. Russian plant-breeders report (with a perhaps pre- 
mature enthusiasm ) that they have crossed a relative of quack 
grass on wheat, and behold! a perennial plant which mats the 
soil like grass, keeps growing year after year, and will yield a 
wheat-like grain as well. Canadian geneticists make a some- 
what more cautious announcement of a perennial wheat which 
produces hay and pasturage, but not bread. 

• Geneticists in the United States Department of Agriculture 
guardedly admit many experiments, for years under way. The 
thing is not impossible genetically, they say, and if achieved, 
it will revolutionize wheat-growing. 

Also, developing now, over great acreages of land farmed for 
a living, are genetic adaptations of sorghum to the need of the 
Plains. The combine-sorghums, especially, offer a potential 
threat to the Com Belt. The grain has almost the nutritive value 
of com. Sown at a swoop with great machinery, and taken, 
and threshed, in another sweeping operation, by combine, sor- 
ghums bred to bear grain at the height of wheat may make 
in the years to come vast stores of cheap grain, and provision 
a livestock-feeding industry. Derived, as are all sorghums, from 
Africa, these new Plains plants, whether bred for grain or for- 
age, or both, demand little rainfall. And when sorghum is 
planted, with the rows across prevaihng winds, it helps rear 
against blowoff and washout stout lines of defense. 

All this looks to the future. What of the Plains now? They 
are in fearfully bad shape; but never coimt them out. The 
graziers and farmers who still are there are, for the most part, 
wily and adaptable. Otherwise they would not be there now. 
Their ground-costs and their overhead are low. The machines 
of the crop farmers are mighty. Any year farmers there can 
store in their soil moisture enough to make a crop, they can 
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make that crop, the best of them, cheap. They have no fertilizer 
bills to meet. Available plant food is by no means as continu- 
ously melted out of dry-land soils, through leaching, as in 
hmnid parts. Less cultivation is necessary for weed control on 
the Plains; there are fewer disease and insect pests; charges for 
buildings and equipment are generally less than on lands of 
greater rainfall; and the amount of hand labor is enormously 
reduced. 

In the rather few places where co-ordinated management 
plans of erosion control have thus far been tried over a con- 
siderable area, wind erosion appears by no means beyond con- 
trol. 

Given these prospects, the better plainsmen fanners can con- 
front severe disadvantages— erratic weather, limited crop 
choices, the pestilence of dust, the ruin wrought by sudden, 
tearing floods, the need of feed reserves, and of financial re- 
serves, and distance from markets. They may be able to lay the 
dust, and to adapt new crops, to lash their soil down with grass 
and new methods of culture, continue to make adaptations that 
look to the soil itself as the great reservoir of rainfall; and hold 
their land. 

Time. ..?... Number of words 2650 Rate of reading. . .?. . . 
Have you found the author’s answer? Is it yes or no? 

I. The atithor offers a large body of useful information, in prepar- 
ing the way for his answer to the question. Test your compre- 
hension. Number in your notebook for sixteen answers and 
write the answer required in each case. 

1. Are recent dust storms different from those described in 
the Bible and by Homer? 

2. What are the duee ways used in controlling excessive 
transfer of soil? 

3. Can the rainfall of any single year be predicted exactly? 
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4. Is there any way of finding out anytliing about cycles of 
wet and dry weather in the past? 

5. What evidence have you that the inhabitants of the Dust 
Bowl have a sense of humor? 

6. How do beavers practice soil conservation? 

7. What was the population of the Plains in 1930? 

8. Where do the emigrants from the Dust Bowl go? 

9. In the great duster of 1934, approximately how much 
dust was blown off? 

10. What is the equivalent in acre-inches? 

11. Which moves the greater amount of soil, wind or rain? 

12. Why can field machines be used on the Plains more ad- 
vantageously than in the East? 

13. How can plant-breeders help in stopping soil-erosion? 

14. The plainsmen farmers have advantages. What are they? 

15. The plainsmen farmers confront many disadvantages. 
What are they? 

16. Are the Plains through? 

11. ‘‘Nature raised the first dust' storms; then established with vege- 
tation a working balance.” Explain this sentence, in your note- 
book. 

III. Oral Discussion; 

The Dust Bowl presents a problem. What is being done to 
solve it?^ 

IV. Books to Read 

Chase, Stuart, Rich Land^ Poor Land 

Coyle, David C.y Waste, the Fight to Save America 

Johnson, Josephine, Now in November 

Lane, Rose W., Free Land 

Lord, Russell, Behold Our Land 

Ratclift'e, Francis N., Flying Fox and Drifting 

Sears, Paul B., Deserts on the March 

Van Hill, Charles R., Conservation of Our Natural Resources 
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EYES TO SEE * 


Helen Gajrdner 

The authors purpose: To give detailed answers to questions which 
she asks. 

The reader’s purpose: To read to find the answers to the questions. 

Procedure: At the end of the first paragraph, the author poses a 
question: Has the artist a capacity of vision not granted average 
people? The obvious purpose of the reader is to find the author’s 
answer to the question. Read to find the author’s answer. But even 
the first paragraph indicates that the author will contrast the way 
the average person sees with the way the artist sees. The answer 
to the question, therefore, is twofold, two ways of seeing. What 
are the two ways? And what is the difference? 

Time...?... 


What do eyes do? They are seeing all the time. Every waking 
hour they are carrying to the mind a picture of the world in 
which we live— our homes, our friends, our schools, cities, and 
the country. But a httle reflection or a talk with an artist on the 
subject reveals the fact that this ordinary daily seeing is quite 
different from the artist’s way of looking at things, though the 
objects seen are the same and the means of seeing— the human 
eyes— the same. Has the artist then a capacity of vision not 
granted' average people? 

Before answering this question, shall we discuss these two 
kinds of yision? Let us take, as an illustration, your week-end 
visit to the countty. On your return you talked enthusiastically 

’’From Understanding the Arts by Helen Gardner. Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, publishers. 
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of your friend’s summer home. The family began to ask ques- 
tions. How near the lake was the house? What kind of trees 
were there in the yard? What color were the curtains? Your 
recollection of the visit seemed reduced to a blurred picture 
and a general feeling of pleasure, with certain impressive de- 
tails standing out vividly. You say that you really did see every- 
thing; it is memory that has failed. Perhaps so. As a simple 
experiment take a house with which you are familiar. Look at 
it again and shut your eyes. How many questions can you ask 
about it that you cannot answer? “Every time I see it, I see 
something different,” is a famihar saying. The more we think 
about it, the more does everyday seeiug, for us average folk, 
seem a very imperfect sort of thing. 

But is it seeing alone that is so makeshift? At the concert 
last evening you heard pleasurable sounds, sometimes sooth- 
ingly harmonious, sometimes stridently discordant and excit- 
ing. Now there was a low tranquil mood, now a thrUliug out- 
burst. Was that all? When you listened more closely, did you 
notice a repetition of a certain melody? Now you heard it in the 
major, now m the minor; now m one tempo, now in another; 
played now on the violin, now by the French horn, now by all 
the instruments in unison. And soon you began to realize that 
the composition was built up on the various things you could 
do with that melody. 

It is the same with our sense of touch. We handle countless 
thmgs mechanically. Do we follow with our fingers and palms 
the rounding surface of the tumbler or the flat surfaces of a 
square b'ox and the edges where they meet? Do we consciously 
feel one object as soft or hard, rough or smooth, silky or woolly? 
What a soothing delight there is in the soft silkiness of velvet! 
How cool and smooth is polished marble! How rough is the 
bark of an oak tree! There is an irritating harshness in some 
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kinds of stucco; a quieting pleasure in the pliancy of soft leather; 
a forbidding sternness in the rigidity of bronze. 

Generally speaking, we do not see, hear, or feel more than a 
fraction of what the mechanism of our eyes, ears, and hands is 
capable of experiencing. Imperfect, however, as our ordinary 
seeing, hearing, and tactile sensation may be, still they serve us 
well for the practical purpose of getting around in the world. 
This is because the whole process is a much more complex 
thing than the matter of the actual image, sound, or feehng 
which the eye, the ear, or the hand sends to the mind. When 
the picture of a house, for example, travels from the eye to the 
brain, it does not rest there alone, isolated. It intermingles with 
coimtless other impressions of houses and of everything associ- 
ated with houses, impressions that we have been storing up 
from earliest babyhood. Another thing that the message from 
the eye, ear, or hand to the brain does, is to start action some- 
where in the body. Touch something hot and you start away. 
Hear a sudden crackling in the woods, and your muscles tighten 
in suspense. See a red light flash when you drive a car through 
a city, and your feet and hands work almost unconsciously to 
stop the car. 

But what of the unused capacities of the eye, the ear, and 
the hand? Can we isolate just seeing as the scientist in his 
laboratory isolates a germ, a cell, oxygen, a ray of light? Let us 
try, with a tree for our material. 

The opening of my porch frames a patch of fairly thick 
woods over which towers a fine large oak. How many associ- 
ations and meanings in the minds of my friends and myself the 
sight of that oak can arouse because of the thousand and one 
impressions of oak trees stored in our minds! My friend the sci- 
entist sees the tree as an example of a certain kind of oak, and 
is thinking of its life history. The lumberman sees it as so much 
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potential flooring and wonders about its graining. The builder 
sees it as an important feature in landscaping, and broods over 
the possibilities of its place in a future garden. As for myself, I 
am particularly interested just now in discovering what I can 
really see. I observe that sun and shadow fleck the warm gray 
of its rough trunk, and glossy green foliage weaves dancing 
patterns on it. This trunk is a cylinder, rough and irregular, to 
be sure. My eyes and fingers seem to be working together, see- 
ing and feeling the rough cmrving surfaces. At the base it 
spreads outward with a fine sweep into the wintergreen carpet 
of the earth. It then moves upward and sends forth warm-gray 
gnarled branches to hold a dome of glossy green fohage which 
sweeps above the rest of the woods. Near by is a small pine that 
shoots straight up out of the earth. Its horizontal branches are 
spaced at regular intervals and its dark spiky foliage masses it- 
self into a cone. A storm is' just retreating and a high wind from 
the lake is dapphng the sky with swiftly moving patches of 
gray, silvery white, and intense blue. I look out to my oak and 
pine. What movement and what stability! What scintillating 
light and deep rich color! Over the ground runs the light move- 
ment of the bracken and the brush; the tree trunks are richly 
dark with wet; the great oak stands firmly in the wind, while 
the little pine sways elastically as if it would pull itself free 
from the earth and run off with the wind. The fohage is all 
aquiver. The oak leaves flash in the hght and a diamond 
sparkles on the tip of each long pine leaf. Above race the clouds 
across the blue. 

Let us look at another scene, this time at a city thoroughfare. 
As I emerge from my imdergroimd station, I meet abruptly a 
great trafific artery. Huge buildings rear their masses sheer from 
the sidewalk. This one, not so large, is a warm note with its 
rough red brick. Next to it is the overpowering cliff of a lofty 
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skyscraper, its gray stone as cold as its sheer, crushing fagade. 
On up the avenue the eye is carried by the wall of buildings 
whence rise lofty towers which cut sharp angles boldly against 
the sky or emerge from the mists or recede into them. In rain, 
snow, or sunshine they create fantastic outlines, whose irregu- 
larity is balanced, down at the street level, by the receding line 
of the black lamp-posts, so sternly regular in spacing and so 
uniform in design, like an insistent rhythm in poetry or music 
that forcefully binds all variations into a xmity. Along the base 
of the wall and by the motionless lamp-posts crowds of hurry- 
ing people surge backward and forward. Automobiles glide 
swiftly by, accented and enhvened by the bright yellow of the 
taxis. 



But it is diflScult to separate our “just seeing” from the im- 
pressions and associations stored in the mind. Shape, color, 
space, movement, take on meaning; in the case of the city, the 
meaning of the city, its power and energy, its hurry and rest- 
lessness; in the country, the meaning of the forces of nature, as 
we see them typified in our oak. The cylindrical trunk, we slid, 
spread with an outward curve at the base. Why? Because it 
thrusts roots downward and outward into the earth, both to 
give it a firm hold so that it can lift a heavy expanse of foliage 
without danger of falling over even when storms beat upon it, 
and also to reach far dovra for the vital water. The dome of 
foliage it spreads out to the sunlight to get material for making 
food. The trunk, with the branches and stems, not only supports 
this green leafy area, but also contains and protects with wood 
and bark the channels by which the water and salts are con- 
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ducted up to the cells of the leaves. Marvelous factories, these 
leaf cells, where food is made and sent to all parts of tire tree. 
Here then is an orderly organic life that explains the underly- 
ing reason for the two forms,* the cylinder and the dome. 
These forms are fundamentally the same in all trees; yet they 
vary in detail, as in the pine and the oak, and give each tree a 
decided personahty. The forms alone have great capacity for 
giving us pleasure with their masses, lines, color, textures, and 
movement. But when form is infused with life and meaning, 
does it not then give us added delight? 

There is another way in which our eyes are working as they 
see the tree and the hfe within it. Have you not observed that 
the more you see a landscape, the more details drop away? In 
the shore of a lake, minor irregularities disappear in the big 
sweep of line where sand and water meet. In a tree, twigs are 
lost in the big masses of trunk and branches, and single leaves, 
in the big masses of foliage. What matters most in seeing the 
tree is a feelftig of strength in the cylindrical trunk that sends 
roots down into the earth to seciure a firm hold, not the details 
of the bark; and a feeling of reaching out to the sun in the leafy 
dome, not the exact shape of each leaf. Trunk and spreading 
fohage— essentials of life; cylinder and dome— essentials of 
form; and both life and fonn gain in emphasis as tiresome de- 
tails fade away. 

To return, then, to the question asked at the beginning of the 

® Form is used not as a synonym for shape, but in a wider sense, in- 
cluding shape, proportions, contours, weight, material, texture, color— 
every element that enters into the composition of an object which can 
come to us through our senses. Everything has form; and this form is 
not unchangeable. Seen in the full sunshine, because of light, shadow, 
and color, it gives an illusion of depth; seen against the setting sun or in 
moorJight, it appears to flatten out into a silhouette; in varying hghts its 
colors vary; at varying distances color, size, and other elements change. 
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chapter: Has the artist a capacity' of, vision not granted . every 
one?' If he lacks this capacity, he is not an artist. But who is the 
artist? Although we think of him as one who has built a sky- 
scraper, composed a symphony, painted a picture, or written a 
drama, the potential artist exists in, every one who, in his look- 
ing about the world, uses his eyes in the artist’s way. He may 
well be yourself as you hang a picture in your room, select your 
clothes, or take your kodak pictures. 

Time. ..?... Number of words 1650 Rate of reading. ..?... 

Test your ability to find the author's answer to the question: Has 
the artist a capacity of vision not granted average people? Write in 
your notebook the answers to questions I and 11. 

I. Note that the authors way of answering this question is by 
means of illustration and comparison. 

1. What do the references to the week-end visit and to the 
familiar house illustrate? 

2. The reference to the concert illustrates what point? 

3. ‘Tt is the same with our sense of touch.” What is the 
same? 

II. Note that the fifth paragraph sums up the preceding ideas, 
Quote the summary sentences. 

III. 'How many associations and meanings in the minds of my 
friends and myself the sight of that oak can arouse because of 
the thousand and one impressions of oak trees stored in our 
minds.” 

What associations has the oak for: 

1. The scientist? 

2. The lumberman? 

3. ' The builder? 

4. The author of this essay? 
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IV. So far, the author has given two points in answering the ques- 
tion. What are the two points? 

The reference to the skyscraper leads to the third point that 
characterizes the way one artist sees. 

What is the third point? 

V. "There is another way in which our eyes are working as they 
see the tree and the life within it The more you see a land- 
scape, the more details drop away.” This point is illustrated 
by the reference to the oak. What is this fourth point about 
seeing? Quote the author s words that define it. 

VI. The author s answer has four divisions. What are they? 

VII. Beading Aloud 

Some of the passages about the oak have a marked rhyth- 
mical quality. Read them aloud, to let the ear as well as the 
eye catch the rhythm of the language. 

VIII. Books to Read 

American Institute of Architects, Couimittee on Educa- 
tion, Significance of the Fine Arts 
Gardner, Helen, Understanding the Arts 
Lucas, Edward V., A Wanderer among Pictures 
Pearson, Ralph M., How to See Modern Pictures 
Van Loon, Hendrik W., The Arts 
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THE OPEN MIND* 

Nicholas Murray Butler 

The author’s purpose: To give the answer to a question which he 
raises. 

The reader’s purpose: To frame the question that the author raises 
and read to find the author’s answer. 

Procedure: Dr. Butler is the president of Columbia University and 
therefore has given much thought to what a university should do 
for a student. In this article, he discusses a desirable trait in an 
educated man or woman: open-mindedness. The title of the ar- 
ticle raises the question; What is the open mind? Holding that 
question in the foreground of his mind, the trained reader looks 
for Dr. Butler’s answer. The answer will not be found in any 
single sentence, but must be built up as the reader proceeds with 
his reading of the essay. Question, and answer must be matched; 
they are both closely related. 

Read Dr. Butler’s article with an open mind, and, having found 
his answer, reflect on it, to see if you and he agree. 

Time . 


How the problems of practical life shall be approached by 
men and women who have had the benefit of the discipline and 
the instruction of a university are matters of grave concern to 
those charged with the university’s oversight and direction. It 
is quite possible that one may be so assiduous in negligence and 
so skfilful as to carry away from his college or university study 
litde or nothing that will aid him to take a just, a sympathetic, 
and a helpful attitude toward the questions which life in- 

* From Scholarship and Service. Copyright, 1921, by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. Reprinted by permission of me publishers. 
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■ Modem industry must be open-minded to new scientific dUcoveries. A 

gUmpse of a smdl part of the General Motors Research Laboratory 


sistently asks. On the other hand, it is easily possible, and it 
should be normal and most usual, for the student to take with 
him from his college and university residence very much that 
will give him important advantage over his less fortunate fel- 
lows in estimating and in passing judgment upon men, upon 
tendencies, upon ideas, and upon human institutions. If he has 
gained from his study and discipline a mastery over method, a 
trained habit of withholding judgment imtil the evidence has 
been heard, a moral standard that knows instinctively the dif- 
ference between right and wrong and that leads him to turn to 
the one as surely as it causes him to recoil from the other, then 
the rmiversity has furnished him well. 

But granted the possession of these habits and traits, it is es- 
sential to beware of the closed mind. The closed mind is not of 
itself conservative or radical, destructive or constructive; it is 
merely a mental attitude which may be any of these or all of 
them in turn. By the closed mind I mean a mind which has a 
fixed formula with which to reach a quick and certain answer 
to every new question, and a mind for which all the great issues 
of life are settled once for all and’ their settlements organized 
into carefully ordered dogma. To the closed mind the world is 
a finished product and nothing remains but its interested con- 
templation. The closed mind may be jostled, but it cannot have 
experience. The name of a notable historic family, the house of 
Bourbon, has passed into famihar speech with the definition of 
one who forgets nothing and who learns nothing. The Bourbon 
typifies the closed mind. 

There is another type of mind equally to be shrmned. To be 
sure this type of mind is not closed, for, unfortunately, it is 
quite open at both ends. This is the type which remembers 
nothing and which learns nothing. To it the name of no historic 
family has yet been given. There is every prospect, however, 
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that some contemporary name may, through constant associ- 
ation with this type of mind, yet become as distinguished and 
as familiar in the speech of om: grandchildren as the name of 
the house of Bourbon is distinguished and familiar to us. 

Open-mindedness is a trait greatly to be desired. It differs 
both from the closed mind and from the mind which consists 
wholly of openings. The open mind is ready to receive freely 
and fairly, and to estimate new facts, new ideas, new move- 
ments, new teachings, new tendencies; but while it receives 
these it also’ estimates them. It does not yield itself wholly to 
the new until it has assured itself that the new is also true. It 
does not reject that which is old and customary and usual until 
it is certain that it is also false or futile. 

The power to estimate imphes the existence of standards of 
worth and their application to the new experiences of the open 
mind. These standards are themselves the product of older and 
longer experiences than ours, and they form the subject matter 
of the lesson which the whole past teaches the immediate 
present. 

History offers a third dimension to the superficial area of 
knowledge that each individual acquires through his own ex- 
perience. When one proclaims that he is not bound by any 
trammels of the past, he reveals the fact that he is both very 
young and very foolish. Such an one would, if he could, reduce 
hims elf to the intellectual level of the lower animals. He can 
only mean by such a declaration that he proposes to set out to 
discover and to explain the world of nature and of man on his 
own account and as if nothing had been done before him. He 
also jauntily assumes his own certain competence for this mighty 
and self-imposed task. His egotism is as magnificent as his wis- 
dom is wanting. Such an one possesses neither an open mind 
nor a closed mind, but a mind open at both ends through which 
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a stream of sensation and feeling will pour without leaving any 
more permanent conscious impression than the lapping waves 
leave on the sandy shore. 

The man of open mind, on the contrary, while keenly alive 
to the experiences of the present, will eagerly search the rec- 
ords of the past for their lessons, in order that he may be spared 
from trying to do again what has once been proved useless, 
wasteful, or wrong. The man of open mind will watch the rise 
and fall of nations; the struggle of human ambition, greed, and 
thirst for power; the loves and hates of men and women as 
these have aflFected the march of events; the migrations of peo- 
ples; the birth, development, and application of ideas; the rec- 
ords of human achievement in letters, in the arts, and in science; 
the speculations and the behefs of man as to what lies beyond 
the horizon of sense, with a view to seeking a firm foundation 
for the fabric of his own knowledge and his own faith. His 
open-mindedness will manifest itself in hearkening to the testi- 
mony of other men, other peoples, and other ages, as well as in 
reflecting upon and weighing the evidence of his own short- 
lived and very limited senses. 

There is a great difference between being intellectual and 
being intelligent. Not a few intellectual persons are quite un- 
inteUigent, and very many intelligent persons would hardly be 
classed as intellectual. One of the chief manifestations of inteUi- 
gence is open-mindedness. The intelHgent man is open-minded 
enough to see the point of view of those who do not agree with 
him and to enter in some measure into their feelings and con- 
victions. He is able, also, to view the conflicting arguments and 
phenomena in proportion to each other and to r ank the less sig- 
nificant of these below the more significant. It is quite possible 
to be intellectual and to manifest the closed mind; but it is not 
possible to do so and to be inteUigent. 
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It is the constant aim of this coUege and university, by act 
and by precept, to hold up the value of open-mindedness and 
to train students in ways of intelhgence. This university is the 
product of liberty, and it is passionately devoted to liberty. It 
finds in liberty the justification and the ground for open- 
mindedness, and also the source of those dangers which it is 
the business of the educated man to avoid. Open-mindedness 
in the university teaches the habit of open-mindedness in later 
life. Genuine open-mindedness guides to progress based upon 
wisdom. That each one of you may have caught something of 
this spirit and may constantly and effectively manifest it in the 
years to come is our earnest wish and hope. 

Time. ..?... Number of words 1094 Rate of reading. ..?... 
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Have you found the answer? Record in your notebook the answers 
to questions I, II, III, IV, and V. 

I. Some minds are closed. How do they behave? 

II. Some minds are open at both ends., How do they behave? 

III. How does the man with the open mind behave? 

IV. In this essay you will find arguments in favor of the study of 
history. What are they? 

V. Quote sentences that have an ironical tinge. 

VI. You have in this volume several articles on education. Each 
educator has his own individual contribution to make to the 
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subject. Review tlie articles and determine which point of 
view seems most useful to you in defining your ideas about 
what education should do for the individual. 

VII. Books to Bead 

How to educate children has been treated in fiction. You 
would find it interesting to discover what the fiction writer 
thinks of education. 

Benson, Edward F., David Blaize 
Fisher, Dorothy Canfield, Rough-Hewn 
Hilton, James, Good-bye, Mr, Chips 
Hughes, Thomas, Tom Browns School Days 
Meredith, George, The Ordeal of Richard Feverel 
Parker, James R., Academic Procession 


THE ART OF BIOGRAPHY ® 


VmciNiA Woolf 

The author’s purpose; The author asks a question and offers an an- 
swer to it. 

The reader s purpose: The reader should immediately discover the 
question and read to find the answer. 

Procedure: With alertness and vigor, the reader’s mind pounces on 
the question, and holds it in the foreground of consciousness, 
recognizing the answer as it is delivered piecemeal. He matches 
question and answer, for they are as closely related in reading as 
in- mathematics. The author asks in the opening sentence: Is bi- 
ography an art? What is her answer? 

Time . ..?... 


The art of biography, we say— but at once go on to ask. Is 
biography an art? The question is foolish perhaps, and ungen- 
erous certainly, considering the keen pleasure that biographers 
have given us. But the question asks itself so often that there 
must be something behind it. There it is, whenever a new bi- 
ography is opened, casting its shadow on the page; and there 
would seem to be something deadly in that shadow, for after 
all, of the multitude of lives that are written, how few survive! 

But the reason for this high death rate, the biographer might 
argue, is that biography, compared with the arts of poetry and 
fiction, is a young art. Interest in omr selves and in other peo- 
ple’s selves is a late development of the human mind. Not until 
the eighteenth century in England did that curiosity express it- 

* Copyright, 1939, The Atlantic Monthly Company, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 
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self in writing the lives of private people. Only in the nine- 
teenth century was biography fully grown and hugely prolific. 
If it is true that there have been only three great biographers 
-Johnson, Boswell, and Lockhart-the reason, he argues, is 
that the time was short; and his plea, that the art of biography 
has had but little time to establish itself and develop itself, is 
certainly borne out by the textbooks. Tempting as it is to ex- 
plore the reason-why, that is, the self that writes a book of 
prose came into being so many centuries after the self that 
writes a poem, why Chaucer preceded Henry James-it is better 
to leave that insoluble question rmasked, and so pass to his next 
reason for the lack of masterpieces. It is that the art of biog- 
raphy is the most restricted of all the arts. He has his proof 
ready to hand. Here it is in the preface in which Smith, who 
has written the life of Jones, takes this opportunity of thanking 
old friends who have lent letters, and “last but not least” Mrs. 
Jones, the widow, for that help “without which,” as he puts it, 
“this biography could not have been written.” Now the novel- 
ist, he points out, simply says in his foreword, “Every character 
in this book is fictitious.” The novelist is free; the biographer is 
tied. 

There, perhaps, we come within hailing distance of that very 
difficult, again perhaps insoluble, question: What do we mean 
by calling a book a work of art? At any rate, here is a distinction 
between biography and fiction— a proof that they differ in the 
very stuff of which they are made. One is made with the help 
of friends, of facts; the other is created without any restrictions 
save those that the artist, for reasons that seem good to him, 
chooses to obey. That is a distinction; and there is good reason 
to think that in the past biographers have found it not only a 
distinction but a very cruel distinction. 

The widow and the friends were hard taskmasters. Suppose, 
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for example, that the man of genius was immoral, iU-tempered, 
and threw the boots at the maid’s head. The widow would say, 
“Still I loved him— he was the father of my children; and the 
public, who love his books, must on no accoxmt be disillusioned. 
Cover up; omit.” The biographer obeyed. And thus the majority 
of Victorian biographies are like the wax figures now preserved 
in Westminster Abbey that were carried in funeral processions 
through the street— eflfigies that have only a smooth superficial 
likeness to the body in the coffin. 

Then, towards the end of the nineteenth century, there was 
a change. Again for reasons not easy to discover, widows be- 
came broader-minded, the public keener-sighted; the effigy no 
longer carried conviction or satisfied curiosity. The biographer 
certainly won a measure of freedom. At least he could hint that 
there were scars and furrows on the dead man’s face. Froude’s 
Carlyle is by no means a wax mask painted rosy red. And fol- 
lowing Froude there was Sir Edmtmd Gosse, who dared to say 
that his own father was a fallible human being. And following 
Edmund Gosse in the early years of the present century came 
Lytton Strachey. 

The figure of Lytton Strachey is so important a figure in the 
history of biography that it compels a pause. For his three fa- 
mous books, Eminent Victorians, Queen Victoria, and Eliza- 
beth and Essex, are of a stature to show both what biography 
can do and what biography cannot do. Thus they suggest many 
possible answers to the question whether biography is an art, 
and, if not, why it fads. 

Lytton Strachey came to birth as an author at a lucky mo- 
ment. In 1918, when he made his first attempt, biography, with 
its new hberties, was a form that offered great attractions. To 
a writer like himself, who had wished to write poetry or plays 
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but was doubtful of his creative power, biography seemed to 
offer a promising alternative. For at last it was possible to tell 
the truth about the dead; and the Victorian age was rich in re- 
markable figures many of whom had been grossly deformed by 
the eflSgies that had been plastered over them. To re-create 
them, to show them as they really were, was a task that called 
for gifts analogous to the poet’s or the novelist’s, yet did not ask 
that inventive power in which he found himself lacking. 

It was well worth trying. And the anger and the interest that 
his short studies of eminent Victorians aroused showed that he 
was able to make Manning, Florence Nightingale, Gordon, and 
the rest live as they had not hved since they were actually in 
the flesh. Once more they were the center of a buzz of discus- 
sion. Did Gordon really drink, or was that an invention? Had 
Florence Nightingale received the Order of Merit in her bed- 
room or in her sitting room? He stirred the public, even though 
a European war was raging, to an astonishing interest in such 
minute matters. Anger and laughter mixed; and editions multi- 
plied. 

But these were short studies with something of the over- 
emphasis and the foreshortening of caricatures. In the lives of 
the two great Queens, Elizabeth and Victoria, he attempted a 
far more ambitious task. Biography had never had a fairer 
chance of showing what it could do. For it was now being put 
to the test by a writer who was capable of making use of all the 
hberties that biography had won; he was fearless; he had 
proved his briUiance; and he had learned his job. The result 
throws great light upon the nature of biography. For who can 
doubt after reading the two books again, one after the other, 
that the Victoria is a triumphant success, and that the Eliza- 
beth by comparison is a failure? But it seems too, as we com- 
pare them, that it was not L)ffton Strachey who failed; it was 
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the art of biography. In the Victoria he treated biography as a 
craft; he submitted to its limitations. In the Elizabeth he treated 
biography as an art; he flouted its limitations. 

But we must go on to ask how we have come to this con- 
clusion and what reasons support it. In the first place it is clear 
that the two Queens present very different problems to their 
biographer. About Queen Victoria everything was known. 
Everything she did, almost everything she thought, was a 
matter of common knowledge. No one has ever been more 
closely verified and exactly authenticated than Queen Victoria. 
The biographer could not invent her, because at every moment 
some document was at hand to check his invention. And, in 
writing of Victoria, Lytton Strachey submitted to the condi- 
tions. He used to the full the biographer s power of selection 
and relation, but he kept strictly within the world of fact. Every 
statement was verified; every fact was authenticated. And the 
result is a life which, very possibly, will do for the old Queen 
what Boswell did for the old dictionary maker. In time to come 
Lytton Strachey’s Queen Victoria will be Queen Victoria, just 
as Boswell’s Johnson is now Dr. Johnson. The other versions 
will fade and disappear. It was a prodigious feat, and no doubt, 
having accomplished it, the author was anxious to press further. 
There was Queen Victoria, soHd, real, palpable. But undoubt- 
edly she was limited. Could not biography produce something 
of the intensity of poetry, something of the excitement of 
drama, and yet keep also the pecuHar virtue that belongs to 
fact— its suggestive reality, its own proper creativeness? 

Queen Ehzabeth seemed to lend herself perfectly to the ex- 
periment. Very little was known about her. The society in 
which she lived was so remote that the habits, the motives, and 
even the actions of the people of that age were full of strange- 
ness and obscurity. “By what are are we to worm our way into 
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those strange spirits? those even stranger bodies? The more 
clearly we perceive it, the more remote that singular universe 
becomes,” Lytton Strachey remarked on one of the first pages. 
Yet there was evidently a “tragic history lying dormant, half 
revealed, half concealed, in the story of the Queen and Essex. 
Everything seemed to lend itself to the making of a book that 
combined the advantages of both worlds, that gave the artist 
freedom to invent, but helped his invention with the support of 
facts-a book that was not only a biography but also a work 
of art. 

Nevertheless, the combination proved unworkable; fact and 
fiction refused to mix. Ehzabeth never became real in the sense 
that Queen Victoria had been real, yet she never became ficti- 
tious in the sense that Cleopatra or Falstaff is fictitious. The 
reason would seem to be that very little was known— he was 
urged to invent; yet somethmg was known— his invention was 
checked. The Queen thus moves in an ambiguous world, be- 
tween fact and fiction, neither embodied nor disembodied. 
There is a sense of vacancy and eflFort, of a tragedy that has no 
crisis, of characters that meet but do not clash. 

If this diagnosis is true we are forced to say that the trouble 
lies with biography itself. It imposes conditions, and those con- 
ditions are that it must be based upon fact. And by fact in biog- 
raphy we mean facts that can be verified by other people 
besides the artist. If he invents facts as an artist invents them 
—facts that no one else can verify— and tries to combine them 
with facts of the other sort, they destroy each other. 

Lytton Strachey himself seems in the Queen Victoria to have 
realized the necessity of this condition, and to have yielded to 
it instinctively. “The first forty-two years of the Queen’s life,” 
he wrote, “are illuminated by a great and varied quantity of 
authentic information. With Albert’s death a veil descends.” 
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And when with Albert’s death the veil descended and authentic 
information failed, he haew that the biographer must follow 
suit. “We must be content with a brief and summary relation,” 
he wrote; and the last years are briefly disposed of. But the 
whole of Ehzabeth’s life was hved behind a far thicker veil 
than the last years of Victoria. And yet, ignormg his own ad- 
mission, he went on to write, not a brief and summary relation, 
but a whole book about those strange spirits and even stranger 
bodies of whom authentic information was lacking. On his own 
showing, the attempt was doomed to failure. 

It seems, then, that when the biographer complained that he 
was tied by friends, letters, and documents he was laying his 
finger upon a necessary element in biography; one that is also 
a necessary limitation. For the invented character hves in a free 
world where 4he facts are verified by one person only— the 
artist himself. Their authenticity Hes in the truth of his own 
vision. The world created by that vision is rarer, intenser, and 
more wholly of a piece than the world that is largely made of 
authentic information supplied by other people. And because 
of this difference, the two kinds of fact will not mix; if they 
touch, they destroy each other. No one, the conclusion seems 
to be, can make the best of both worlds; you must choose, and 
you must abide by your choice. 

But though the failure of Elizabeth and Essex leads to this 
conclusion, that failure, because it was the result of a daring 
experiment carried out with magnificent skill, leads the way to 
further discoveries. Had he lived, Lytton Strachey would no 
doubt himself have explored the vein that he had opened. As 
it is, he has shown us the way in which others may advance. 
The biographer is bound by facts— that is so; but, if it is so, he 
has the right to all the facts that are available. If Jones threw 
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boots at the maid’s head, had a mistress at Islington, or was 
foimd drunk in a ditch after a night’s debauch, he must be free 
to say so-so far at least as the law of libel and human senti- 
ment allow. 

But these facts are not like the facts of scienee-once they 
are discovered, always the same. They are subject to changes 
of opinion; opinions change as the times change. What was 
thought a sin is now known, by the light of facts won for us by 
the psychologists, to be perhaps a misfortime; perhaps a curi- 
osity; perhaps neither one nor the other, but a trifling foible of 
no great importance one way or the other. The accent on sex 
has changed within hving memory. This leads to the destruc- 
tion of a great deal of dead matter still obscuring the true fea- 
tures of the human face. Many of the old chapter headings— 
life at college, marriage, career— are shown to be very arbitrary 
and artificial distinctions. The real current of tjj.e hero’s exist- 
ence took, very likely, a different course. 

Thus the biographer must go ahead of the rest of us, like 
the miner’s canary, testing the atmosphere, detecting falsity, 
unreahty, and the presence of obsolete conventions. His sense 
of truth must be ahve and on tiptoe. Then again, since we live 
in an age when a thousand cameras are pointed, by news- 
papers, letters, and diaries, at every character from every angle, 
he must be prepared to admit contradictory versions of the same 
face. Biography will enlarge its scope by hanging up looking 
glasses at odd comers. And yet from all this diversity it wfQ 
bring out, not a riot of confusion, but a richer unity. And again, 
since so much is known that used to be unknown, the question 
now inevitably asks itself, whether the lives of great men only 
should be recorded. Is not anyone who has lived a life, and left 
a record of that life, worthy of biography— the failures as well 
as the successes, the humble as well as the fllustrious? And 
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what is greatness? And what smallness? He must revise our 
standards of merit and set up new heroes for our admiration. 

Biography thus is only at the beginning of its career; it has 
a long and active life before it, we may be sure— a life fuU of 
difficulty, danger, and hard work. Nevertheless, we can also be 
sure that it is a different life from the life of poetry and fiction 
—a life lived at a lower degree of tension. And for that reason 
its creations are not destined for the immortality which the 
artist now and then achieves for his creations. 

There would seem to be certain proof of that already. Even 
Dr. Johnson as created by Boswell will not hve as long as Fal- 
staff as created by Shakespeare. Micawber and Miss Bates we 
may be certain will survive Lockhart’s Sir Walter Scott and 
Lytton Strachey’s Queen Victoria. For they are made of more 
enduring matter. The artist’s imagination at its most intense 
fires out what is perishable in fact; he builds with what is du- 
rable; but the biographer must accept the perishable, build with 
it, imbed it in the very fabric of his work. Much will perish; 
httle will hve. And thus we come to the conclusion that he is a 
craftsman, not an artist; and his work is not a work of art, but 
something betwixt and between. 

Yet on that lower level the work of the biographer is invalu- 
able; we cannot thank him sufficiently for what he does for us. 
For we are incapable of living wholly in the intense world of 
the imagination. The imagination is a faculty that soon tires 
and needs rest and refreshment. But for a tired imagination the 
proper food is not inferior poetry or minor fiction— indeed they 
blunt and debauch it— but sober fact, that “authentic informa- 
tion” from which, as Lytton Strachey has shown us, good biog- 
raphy is made. When and where did the real man live; how 
did he look; did he wear laced boots or elastic-sided; who were 



his aunts, and his friends; how did he blow his nose; whom did 
he love, and how; and when he came to die did he die in his 
bed like a Christian, or . . . 

By telling ns the true facts, by sifting the little from the big, 
and shaping the whole so that we perceive the outline, the 
biographer does more to stimulate the imagination than any 
poet or novelist save the very greatest. For few poets and novel- 
ists are capable of that high degree of tension which gives us 
reality. But almost any biographer, if he respects facts, can give 
us much more than another fact to add to our collection. He can 
give us the creative fact; the fertile fact; the fact that suggests 
and engenders. Of this, too, there is certain proof. For how 
often, when a biography is read and tossed aside, some scene 
remains bright, some figure lives on in the depths of the mind, 
and causes us, when we read a poem or a novel, to feel a start 
of recognition, as if we remembered something that we had 
known before. 

Time. Number of words 2834 Rate of reading. 

Have you matched question and answer? Test your reading by 
writing in your notebook the answers to questions I, II, and III. 

I. Is biography an art? Answer yes or no. 

11. The article is the product of close, compact reasoning, the au- 
thor not only giving the answer, but also almost reasoning 
with the reader as if attempting to persuade him of the right- 
ness of the answer. 

"Of the multitude of lives that are written, how few sur- 
vive!” 

1. Is this due to the fact that biography is a young art? How 
old is English biography? 

2. Is it due to the fact that the biographer is tied? Who 
ties the biographer? 


3. How does nineteenth-century biography diSer from eight- 
eenth-century biography? 

4. Why was Lytton Strachey's Victoria a success, and his 
Elizabeth a failure? 

5. Did Strachey , succeed in mixing fact and fiction in Eliz- 
abethP 

6. Was the failure of Elizabeth Strachey s failure? 

7. In what respects do biographical facts differ from the facts 
of science? 

III. Is biography an art? Quote the author's answer. 

I¥. What is the peculiar contribution to be made by the biog- 
rapher? 

V. Critical Mindedness 

In this text you will find other articles about biographies. 
Read them all, looking as you read for each author s peculiar 
slant. What does she think of biography and biographies? 

VI. Books to Read 

For suggestions, please see pages 430-434; 461-468. 


A WORD TO YOUTH 


Andre Maurois 


The authors purpose: To answer two questions. 

The reader's purpose: To hold the two questions in mind and read 
to find the answers. 

Procedure: Such questions as are answered here require extended 
answers; that is, the answers must be built up and illustrated, to 
be effective. As you read, look for a sentence that seems to sum 
up the answer. 

The article was written by a versatile Frenchman, who has in- 
terpreted the Anglo-Saxon mind to France, and the Latin culture 
of France to the Anglo-Saxon, 

Time..,?.,, 


A questionnaire is, generally speaking, either a nuisance or a 
bore. But once in a while one comes along that inspires helpful 
thinking, At such times the interrogated blesses his examiner. 
This is what I felt one morning recently when I was asked to 
answer the following: 

1. What is the most valuable lesson life has taught you? 

2. To a young person in whom you were interested, what 
advice would you give which would help him to keep his 
balance in the most difiScult experiences of his life? 

There we have two beautiful problems. Let us give them a 
little thought. 

* Copyright, 1933, The Atlantic Monthly Company, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 
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I 

Adolescence is the most difficult period of life, because then 
every defeat seems final. Let the youth live but a little longer 
and he will learn life’s first, most valuable lesson— that nothing 
is final. 

“Things adjust themselves, more or less badly,” Disraeli used 
to say dolefully. Not a very consoling thought, put tliat way. 
For it is quite as true that things turn out well. More often still, 
many actions have no results— they come to naught. A few 
weeks slip into a few months; and of a situation that seemed 
at the time to have no possible solution nothing remains but a 
faint memory, a confused picture, a regret. 

The man or woman who has Hved through the experience of 
an imendurable present transformed into a blurred past has 
more power to face affliction. “A wretched power,” the roman- 
tic youth will say, “a power made up of indifference and skepti- 
cism. Rather than that, give me my weakness and my suffering.” 

The youth is mistaken. Men and women who have reached 
maturity have not become indifferent. If even in love they 
know the passion is fleeting, that very thought makes the ex- 
perience more acute, more ardent. “Nothing is sadder than a 
second love,” Goethe said. “But a third comes and soothes the 
other two.” 

I speak here not only of personal problems and private sor- 
rows. In political life it is especially true that Tong-faced proph- 
ets of misfortune unsettle inexperienced young men. Now here 
again a longer life teaches that events straighten themselves 
out by time and circumstance. And a wise old Italian diplomat 
used to say to the young men who surrounded him, “Don’t ever 
say, ‘This is very serious.’ For sixty years I have been hearing 
that things are very serious.” 
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As a matter of fact, how can a human situation possibly be 
otherwise than serious? It is very serious to be a man, to live, to 
carry on. And yet it is also true that, as the Italian minister sug- 
gested, life is very simple, very beautiful; and that it has been 
going on now for some millions of years. 

“The hollow optimism of words,” some will think. In present 
sorrow the mere abstract idea of future relief is comfortless. 
But life itself shows us the way to more active solace. We learn 
that we can cut loose from its most painful moments. Flee the 
place of grief and the ache will heal. Twenty miles ... the 
thought of not seeing for some time those who have wounded 
us . . . and little by little unhappy memories fade. Better stiU, 
j even without stirring from the spot, escape from torment is pos- 

sible by the enjoyment of reading, of music, and of some form 
of creation. The function of Art in life is to substitute for futile 
and painful concentration upon one’s self, the serene and self- 
less contemplation of Beauty. 

Life’s second lesson— at least for me— is that few people are 
wholly evil. In his first years of contact with strangers, the 
youth who has knovra only the mild life of the family circle is 
frightened by the cruelty, selfishness, jealousy, which he thinks 
he meets at every turn. His pessimism is not entirely tm- 
founded; humanity can be appallingly base. But as we come to 
know people better we find that they are capable of kindliness, 
of enduring tenderness, of great heroism. Then we begin to 
reahze that what is really fear of life is shielding itself behind 
the armor of crime. What seems revenge is really suffering. 
And, most frequent of all, ignorance is judging and acting 
blindly. The Enghsh writer, Charles Lamb, said one day, “I 
hate that man.” “But you don’t know him,” a listener objected. 
Of course I dont,” said Lamb. “Do you think I could possibly 
hate a man I know?” 
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what is the most valuable lesson life has taught me? A pas- 
sionate belief in human nature, in spite of her crimes, in spite 
of her madness. For that madness is a result: it is not a cause. 

II 

We must come to the second question. “What advice would 
you give to a young friend which would help him to keep his 
balance in the most difficult experiences of his life?” 

That’s a question for a book, not for an essay. I think I should 
begin by insisting on the necessity for discipline. It is not well 
for a man or a woman to be ceaselessly seeking the whys and 
wherefores of everything. That a life may be happy, it must be 
based on fixed principles. I would almost say that it is of little 
importance what those principles are so long as they are solid, 
steady; and that we accept them without compromise. I am 
speaking of actions self-imposed, of building upon a solid base, 
of living by strict discipline of work, of every kind of sport— 
these are all sane and wholesome, provided they are whole- 
heartedly believed in. 

Another condition making for mental and moral balance 
seems to me to be unity in the plan, continuity in the pattern. 
A yoxmg person is tempted by every possibility, and the pos- 
sibilities are infinite. Limiting himself to a choice irks him. He 
wants to have every kind of friend; to take every possible 
journey; to embrace aU learning; to embark upon every kind of 
career; to experience every kind of love. But one of life’s con- 
ditions is that he must limit himself; he has to choose. Then, 
and only then, can he live deeply and steadily. 

These, I think, would be my answers— if I were to answer. 

Time Number of words 979 Rate of reading ...?... 


Have you found the two answers? Use your notebook according 
to requirements in questions I and 11. 

I. '‘What is the most valuable lesson life has taught you?” 

L Nothing is final. 

Quote a sentence that states this idea in different words. 

2. Few people are wholly evil. 

Did Charles Lamb agree to this statement? 

II. "What advice would you give to a young friend which would 
help him to keep his balance in the most difficult experiences 
of his life?” 

1. There is necessity for discipline. 

Quote a sentence that states this idea differently. 

2. Another condition making for mental and moral balance 
is unity in the plan, continuity in the pattern. 

Why does youth need this advice? 

III. Identify 

1. Disraeli 

2. Goethe 

3. Charles Lamb 

4. Byron 

IV. Books to Bead 

Fosdick, Harry Emerson, Successful Christian Living 
Harkness, Georgia E., The Recovery of Ideals 
Lin Yutang, The Importance of Living 
McConn, Charles M., Planning for College and How to Make 
the Most of It While There 
Rhodes, Winifred, The Self You Have to Live With 
Wright, Vincent R., and Wright, Eliza G., How to Be a Re- 
sponsible Citizen 
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A MYSTERY OF - MIGRATION ^ 

Sir W. Beach Thomas 

The author s purpose: To pose questions, indicate their scope, and 
leave them unanswered. 

The readers purpose: To find the unanswered questions suggested 
by the writer; to let the questions direct the reader’s thinking. 

Procedure: It is far more usual to read to find the answers to ques- 
tions, but in this article the writer is presenting several chal- 
lenging questions which are suggested by observations of inter- 
esting phenomena of nature. As you read, check the questions 
which are raised and not answered. 

Time...?... 


I 

An old mystery begins to take on a new interest; and one .of 
its more recent illustrations particularly concerns inquirers on 
the two sides of the Atlantic. 

There appeared a year or two ago on the coast of Wales and 
South Britain an unheard-of number of broad-winged visitors 
from America, though none was seen in France or Spain. They 
were monarch or milkweed butterflies, whose gorgeous wings 
have a power of flight that may compare with the birds^ Some 
of the greatest authorities believe that they flew the Atlantic 
on their own wings, aided only by the wings of the wind. 

Since this surprising event, what is virtually a new branch 
of natural history has come into being, and the would-be solvers 
of the mystery are already very far-flung. They are found in 
Asia and Africa as well as Europe and North and South Amer- 

* Copyright, 1938, The Atlantic Monthly Company, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 
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ica. Communication has so greatly improved of late that it has 
become easy for men of science to pool their knowledge with- 
out delay and to let one another know what sort of co-operation 
they desire. Hence the quick success of the new inquiry. 

Before describing the curiosities of this research into the 
migrations of insects, which mimic the migrations of birds, I 
may quote an example of the help that quick transport gives to 
the research worker. A famous German doctor believes that he 
is on his way to discover a great secret in medicine. It is con- 
nected with electrical manifestations in the bodies of animals. 
The first inspiration came from the firefly. One capacity is com- 
mon to the various insects— mostly in the tropics, but some in 
temperate climes— which show a bright light at night. They can 
produce light without heat— a feat still denied to our electricians 
—and in this regard have achieved almost a hundred per cent 
efficiency. The study of the technique of this marvelous power 
was necessary to the medical professor, and thanks in part to 
the aeroplane, in part to easy communication of his needs, he 
was enabled to acquire specimens with little delay from many 
distant parts of the world. 

So in this other inquiry mto an insect secret, information and 
specimens pour into the head office of the inquirers with such 
rapidity that one person is needed for the sole purpose of tabu- 
lating and collating the news, and is often unable to keep pace 
with the material. A great deal of information comes from 
Egypt, and there is some evidence that a regular migration 
route of a beautiful and rather small blue butterfly lies across 
the Red Sea and the Suez Canal, following the Mosaic route. 

In the course of the inquiry I have myself received from 
Kenya, in East Africa, a vivid account of a flight of white but- 
terflies which lasted for fourteen days. The butterflies were so 
numerous that they suggested a snowstorm. At the place of 
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observation, butterflies seldom stopped, and the few that rested 
on tree or bush flew on again after a short rest. This vast com- 
pany, which must have numbered many tens of thousands, flew 
consistently in the same direction— almost directly south. Some 
east and west migrations have been observed, and in Europe 
there is one regular route which starts in a southerly direction 
from mid-Scandinavia but turns southwest; and its followers 
cross both the North Sea and the Straits of Dover into Britain. 

Nevertheless, though such routes are known, the movement 
in the great bulk of examples is in a northerly and southerly Ime. 
The greatest and most regular voyager of them all, the monarch 
or milkweed butterfly of both North and South America, flies 
habitually north and south. Its eccentric appearance in Britain 
seems to be an accident due perhaps to the disturbance of a 
gale. When carried out to sea by a strong westerly wind, it 
must needs fly on. 

Birds, too, for the most part, move in a north and south di- 
rection. This is true of birds in Europe, Africa, and America. 
The wild geese which Mr. Jack Miner has marked with con- 
spicuous success in his sanctuary in Ontario fly very much in 
the same direction as the swallows which nest in May and 
spend the winter in South Africa. Perhaps the most surprising 
record that has been duly authenticated concerns a pair of 
swallows which over a period of six years nested on the same 
building in Aberdeen and were traced to Griqualand in South 
Africa. These birds must have flovra each year a distance of 
some twelve thousand miles. 

Such an immense effort for a purpose that seems altogether 
inadequate must continue to stir our wonder and to stimulate 
our curiosity. As the directional regularity ( so it may be called) 
becomes more and more apparent and certain, the theory of a 
sixth sense in birds— and perhaps in insects— has become more 
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insistent. It is now suggested that birds have a power of re- 
sponding to terrestrial magnetism, and fly their great distances 
with perfect truth of aim under the guidance of magnetic and 
electric currents. They feel the motions of the sphere if they do 
not hear the music of the spheres. 

Be this as it may, an irresistible compulsion is put upon the 
bird, whether young or old, to fly oflF at a more or less definite 
date, in a very definite direction. 

The compulsion is felt whatever the conditions. I will give 
two examples from my own knowledge. A man of wealth in 
England brought over from the United States a few pairs of the 
species known as the robin in America and as the American 
thrush or American robin in Britain. The eggs from these birds 
were placed in wild birds’ nests and hatched well. The young 
flourished, and their relations with their cousins, the English 
blackbirds and thrushes who were also their foster parents, 
proved ideal. The parents are for the most part stay-at-homes, 
but the robins are notable migrants. They flew about happily 
in an English park till the beginning of October. Then they flew 
ofi^, not leaving a single straggler, in a southerly direction and 
were no more seen. None ever returned and none was ever 
traced. The experiment was carried on for a number of years 
successively, always with precisely the same result. Only the 
few pairs kept behind in large aviaries remained or were seen 
again. 

These particular caged birds did not seem unhappy, but in 
some species and individuals the instinct is almost as strong 
when they are caged as w:hen they are free. One example has 
become almost classical since it was first made pubhc. That ex- 
pert in evolution, Mr. Benjamin Kidd, kept a young cuckoo in 
his study and gave me at the time an account of its ways. One 
autumn evening this bird went into a sort of coma and stood 
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with his wings moving an inch or two up and down for hour 
after hour. He was deaf to such calls from his master as were 
usually answered promptly and eagerly. Some mysterious force 
drove the bird into this strange and persisting trance, in which 
he imagined himself, we may guess, flying on and on over sea 
and land to the beckoning warmth of his southern home. 

It would seem that this compulsion to fly south and later to 
fly north is a force independent of the more obvious causes of 
migration, such as the need of warmth and particular sorts of 
food. Virtually all birds nest at the most northerly point of their 
springtime journey. “True and tender is the North” in a pe- 
culiar and particular sense. 

II 

' The question arises : Do insects feel an influence of the same 
sort? There are sound economic and social reasons for the jour- 
neys of birds, though other reasons remain mysterious. For the 
long journeys of the butterflies only the mysterious reasons can 
be involved. Some of them seem, if one may say so, to be ag- 
gressively purposeless. For example, there is a glorious butterfly 
common in England called the red admiral. It is regarded by 
most people who have not studied its ways as a properly British 
resident. It appears in good quantity each year, both early and 
late in the year, but especially in the autumn. Its wings have a 
depth of black that would make even Velasquez, that artist in 
luminous blackness, envious; and the black is set off with bril- 
liant patches of scarlet. Thanks to its salience and size, every 
gardener is familiar with it. Nevertheless, in spite of the num- 
ber of observers, this butterfly has never been known to winter 
in England. 

Some butterflies and moths lay eggs which Hve through the 
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winter and hatch out in the next spring. Some cover themselves 
with tough silk cases and, so protected, slumber throughout the 
winter to emerge in a new form in the spring. Some hibernate 
in the proper sense-that is to say, the perfect winged insect 
hides itself in some snug crevice and sleeps through the cold 
months, coming forth to propagate its species early in the next 
spring. Some butterflies adopt all these three methods. A certain 
so-called tortoise-shell butterfly, which is the nearest rival to 
the red admiral in popular regard, is one of these. You see it 
often on the same flower head as the red admiral, and the two 
have a certain likeness; but how different their habit! 

The red admiral would vanish totally from Britain if it were 
not for a regular annual immigration from overseas. This jour- 
ney, so it seems, has nothing whatever to do with that strangest 
of all motives in all types of Hving things, the continuation of 
the race. None of these immigrants or their children are able 
to bridge the winter interval between one year and the next. 
The family of every immigrant is doomed to extinction after 
one generation in the new place of abode. The continuity of the 
race is actually handicapped by the migrating instinct. Nor can 
the strange habit be hereditary. 

Birds have perhaps slowly developed this tendency to mi- 
grate. It is at least curious that they migrate either over land or 
over shallow seas. They pour over the North Sea, for example, 
which is shallow, because not so long ago it was land— or so the 
geologists say, and they deal in millions of years with as light a 
thought as the rest of us talk of months. Today’s birds, they 
say, carry on a habit gradually acquired when the sea was land. 
If this is not so, how do we account for the fact that birds in 
myriads cross the comparatively wide North Sea, but very sel- 
dom venture over the very deep but narrow strait that separates 
Madagascar from Africa? The young birds inherit a desire to 
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follow a habit established by their ancestors over aeons of time 
when this sea was dry land. This cannot be said of the immi- 
grant butterflies, for their offspring are never given the chance 
of such a journey; the return journey is never made; so it was 
argued only a few months ago, but, thanks to the new cam- 
paign, evidence begins to appear that some of the species, at 
any rate, go as well as come— that the insect migrants are more 
like the bird migrants than was thought. 

In and about Britain the most suggestive of the evidence has 
been supplied by observers on the sea. All round the coast the 
men in the lightships and lighthouses have been mobilized as 
observers and asked to forward to the research centers their 
exact observations. They have seen many curiosities that had 
previously escaped notice. 

Butterflies were regarded as playthings of the wind. Larger 
in the sail and lighter in ballast than the tenderest of racing 
yachts, they could do nothing but fly m the direction that the 
wind commanded. So large and susceptible are their wings that 
their habitual flight even on the calmest day is a chass^, a waver- 
ing course up and down and sideways, as though the sail were 
too strong for the rudder. How could such light, ethereal fliers 
set forth on a direct and purposeful flight m defiance of the 
currents of the ah? Their flight is now known to be much more 
under control than seemed likely. Flocks of butterflies have 
been seen tacking theh way against strong winds over the sea 
as both immigrants and emigrants. The island of Britain sends 
out emissaries as well as receives them, and the journeys in both 
dhections are not the result of a blind obedience to external 
force. 

In some respects the flight of butterflies is better than the 
flight of bhds. They have a marvelous power of rising almost 
vertically. The huge light-blue butterflies of the Brazflian for- 
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ests-or, for that matter, the purple emperor butterflies of 
France and Britain-rise and disappear over tall trees with an 
ease and at a speed that are scarcely credible. Many of the 
larger and more splendid butterflies collected in tropical or sub- 
tropical forests in South America can be secured only by the 
agency of a gun. They are shot down as a bird is shot, but the 
pellets are, of course, smaller, and are usually described as dust 
shot, though the description is not very accurate. Many a col- 
lector goes out into the forest with a two-barreled gun contain- 
ing caitridges of heavy shot in one barrel for the destruction of 
any dangerous snake that may appear on the way, the other 
loaded with this dust shot for bringing down these towering 
butterflies. 

Nor do butterflies suffer in like measure one disability of 
the bird. Most birds weaken if they do not feed frequently. In 
some zoological gardens of the North, many birds in the past 
have died of starvation because they could feed only in the 
light and could not endure the fourteen hours’ fast necessitated 
by the long nights. It was not tiU artificial dayhght was sup- 
plied, and their feeding time thus extended, that their health 
was insured. Some butterflies feed grossly, on rotten fruit or 
even on animal matter, though most of them sip daintily the 
very essence of the flower only at such hours as the sun is 
shining; but all of them, whether they feed grossly or daintily, 
seem to be able to live for an indefinite time with little or no 
food. This power of abstinence would doubtless be a great aid 
to migration. 

Birds tire, some of them quite soon, for their weight of body 
is very great; and such birds as ducks and pigeons are able to 
maintain flight only by the development of extremely powerful 
muscle, used almost to the full at all stages of the flight. They 
often reach a pitch of utter exhaustion, and after the passage, 
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even of so short a distance as the English Channel can be 
picked up by hand, too weary to attempt to use either legs or 
wings. 

It is difficult to imagine either a hungry or a weary butterfly. 
The species differ immensely, even more than birds, in their 
power of flight. Indeed, the females of some moths are wing- 
less, and their migrations, of a few yards at most, are dependent 
on their legs alone; others have a wing area, in relation to both 
the bulk and the weight of the rest of them, that far exceeds 
what Virgil calls ''the oarage of the wings’’ of any other crea- 
ture, whether bat or beetle or fly. The speed is not high, but it 
is very much greater than is generally supposed. It used to be 
thought that migrating birds traveled at a speed comparable 
to the aeroplane’s. We now know that the majority go less fast 
than an express train. Thirty miles an hour is a good speed for 
some of them, and a strong-winged butterfly such as the mon- 
arch would not be left far in the rear. 

Ill 

Recent discoveries in details of bird migration have been made 
largely through the agency of aluminum rings, each lettered 
and numbered, that are attached to the legs. Some of tlie birds 
so ringed are caught in traps of the size of large aviaries. The 
first was built in Heligoland, which may be called the head- 
quarters of the study of migration; and in spite of its date 
Gadke’s marvelous book on migrating birds remains a classic. 
There are few other places in the world where quite so many 
species in such fantastic numbers rest for a while on their way 
across the sea. Another cage built on a similar model on the 
island of Ekikolm on the west coast of Britain is producing a 
succession of minor discoveries. Such cages are rare, but in 
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most countries nestlings are ringed; and as the study of birds 
grows more and more popular, more and more recoveries of 
these ringed birds are reported all over Europe and North 
America, and even in Asia and Africa. 

To ring an insect would indeed be to ‘Tareak a butterfly upon 
a wheel.” The achievement is next door to the impossible. 
Nevertheless butterflies can be marked. A hint has been taken 
from modem students of bees. A number of queer little discov- 
eries in the economy of the hive and its social organization have 
been made of late by marking each bee as it emerged from the 
cell. The mark is made by dropping a speck of colored cellulose 
on the right spot (just above the thorax); and this both lasts a 
long time, as the time of insects is reckoned, and is singularly 
conspicuous. In an observation hive you can quite clearly fol- 
low the activities of a chosen individual or a particular hatch. 
You can see how the young bee is trained progressively to a 
succession of tasks, beginning as housemaid, proceeding to 
nursemaid and then to general caterer, and perhaps finally to 
the feeder of a queen. Butterflies and moths are being similarly 
marked, and out of doors in the garden you can see these marks 
at a fair distance. 

It is not expected that a moth “ceUulosed” in Detroit or Aber- 
deen will be discovered in Labrador or Griqualand, to give two 
examples from the recent history of a wild goose and a swallow; 
but some rather unexpected results have been observed, though 
the experiment has had only one season s trial. One discovery 
is that the butterflies we see today in our garden, perhaps on 
the same Michafelmas daisy or Buddleia flower, are not for the 
most part the butterflies we saw yesterday; they are successors. 
The butterflies pass on. 

What these movements mean we do not know. How are they 
prompted? What is their purpose? These are questions not yet 
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answered, but we know a great many more facts than we did; 
and perhaps the most notable is this: that in some cases, at any 
rate, the migration is a two-way migration, a to-and-fro move- 
ment. 

It used to be held, for example, that butterflies and moths 
(just as the red admiral, the painted lady, the larger hawk 
moths, and the silver Y-moth) flew over the seas into Britain 
but never returned to the Continent. Lately flights over the 
seas in a southerly and easterly direction, as well as in a north- 
erly and a westerly, have been fully authenticated, and the 
likeness between the bird and the butterfly brought a step 
further. 

A number of animals have a certain prompting to trek. One 
of the most startling examples is in quadrupeds. Those ratlike 
creatures, the Scandinavian lemmings, wiU gather in huge 
companies and march forward in a given direction with such 
blind determination that nothing will stop them. They have 
gone straight on without flinching into river, lake, or even sea, 
and drowned themselves in thousands. Swarms of mice have 
been seen going forward in much the same way in Australia; 
and it has been presumed that the cause was hunger, due to an 
excessive multiplication of the species. 

Hunger is a potent compeller. It doubtless affects both bird 
and quadruped; but it is not a full explanation. It does not ex- 
plain the massing in great companies and congregations; and 
it does not apply to all sorts of migrations. It quite certainly is 
not the stimulating cause of these long flights of butterflies. 

“All things go out into mystery” ( omnia exeimt in mysterium ) , 
not least the winged being that sets forth over sea and land to 
a bourne as yet imknown. Do not tlie yoimg birds of some 
species precede their parents and fly straight and quite un- 
directed by night as well as by day to the home district from 
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which their parents came? The mystery is made yet more mys- 
terious, for it seems less rational by the new knowledge on the 
way of a butterfly in the air; but we are all mystics enough to 
feel that a happy compulsion is put on us to plumb the depths 
and heights, however remote the chance of approaching eitlier 
the nadir or the zenith of the mystery that defers us. 

Time Number of words 3081 Rate of reading 


Test your reading. 

I. State the unanswered questions. Use your notebook. 



11. This article has several lines of thought which are quite fully 
developed. Complete the following outline in your notebook: 

1. Give two instances of the modern rapidity of gathering 
scientific data. 

2. Mention examples of butterfly migration, 

3. Give proof that the compulsion to migrate exists, no mat- 
ter what the conditions of life. 

4. Mention the various ways butterflies and moths have of 
living through the winter. 

5. Give points of contrast of bird migration and butterfly 
migration. 

6. ( 1 ) How are birds marked for study? 

(2) How can butterflies be marked? 
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III. ¥ocabiilaiy Exercise 

Give the meanings of these words which are demanded by 
the text: 

1. tabulating 5. aeons 9. aviaries 

2. collating 6 . ethereal 10. authenticated 

3. salience 7. propagate 11. nadir 

4. luminous 8. tacking 12. zenith 

I¥. Books to Read 

Chapman, Frank M., Travels of Birds 
Fallodon, Edward Grey, The Charm of Birds 
Halle, Louis F., Jr., Birds against Man 
Rutledge, Archibald, Wild Life in the South 
Wetmore, Alexander, The Migration of Birds 



BOOKS * 


Ahthur Christopheb Benson 

The author’s purpose: To answer a question which he raises: “What 
is the ethical motive for reading?” 

The readers purpose: To find the author’s answer to this question. 

Procedure: The author sets the stage in such a way as to engage 
the reader’s attention. “I find great diflSculty in putting into words 
what is a very elusive and delicate thought.” The reader responds 
to the suggestion of the writer and is prepared to make ati effort 
to understand an elusive thought. The author challenges the 
reader. 

Time...?... 


And when we come to what I have called, for want of a 
better word, the ethical motive for reading, it might sound at 
first as if I meant that people ought to read improving books, 
but that is exactly what I do not mean. I have very strong opin- 
ions on this point, and hold that what I call the ethical motive 
for reading is the best of all— indeed the only true one. And yet 
I find a great diflSculty in putting into words what is a very 
elusive and dehcate thought. But my belief is this. As I make 
my slow pilgrimage through the world a certain sense of beau- 
tiful mystery seems to gather and grow. I see that many people 
find the world dreary— and, indeed, there must be spaces of 
dreariness in it for us all— some find it interesting; some, sur- 
prising; some find it entirely satisfactory. But those who find it 
satisfactory seem to me, as a rule, to be tough, coarse, healthy 
natures, who find success attractive and food digestible; who 

“ From From a College Window by Arthur Christopher Benson. 
Courtesy of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
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do not trouble their heads very much about other people, but 
go cheerfully and optimistically on their way, closing their eyes 
as far as possible to things painful and sorrowful, and getting 
all the pleasure they can out of material enjoyments. 

Well, to speak very sincerely and humbly, such a life seems 
to me the worst kind of failure. It is the life that men were liv- 
ing in the days of Noah, and out of such lives comes nothing 
that is wise or useful or good. Such men leave the world as they 
found it, except for the iact that they have eaten a little way 
into it, like a mite into a cheese, and leave a track of decompo- 
sition behind them. 

I do not know why so much that is hard and painful and sad 
is interwoven with our life here; but I see, or seem to see, that 
it is meant to be so interwoven. All the best and most beautiful 
flowers of character and thought seem to me to spring up in the 
track of suffering; and what is the most sorrowful of all mys- 
teries, the mystery of death, the ceasing to be, the relinquishing 
of our hopes and dreams, the breaking of our dearest ties, be- 
comes more solemn and awe-inspiring the nearer we advance 
to it. 

I do not mean that we are to go and search for unhappiness; 
but, on the other hand, the only happiness worth seeking for is 
a happiness which takes all these dark things into account, 
looks them in the face, reads the secret of their dim eyes and 
set lips, dwells with them, and learns to be tranquil in their 
presence. 

In this mood— and it is a mood which no thoughtful man can 
hope or ought to wish to escape— reading becomes less and less 
a searching for instructive and impressive facts, and more and 
more a quest after wisdom and truth and emotion. More and 
more I feel the impenetrability of the mystery that surrounds 
us; the phenomena of nature, the discoveries of science, instead 
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of raising the veil, seem only to make the problem more com- 
plex, more bizarre, more insoluble; the investigation of the laws 
of light, of electricity, of chemical action, of the causes of dis- 
ease, the influence of heredity-all these things may minister 
to our convenience and our health, but they make the mind of 
God, the nature of the First Cause, an infinitely more myste- 
rious and inconceivable problem. 

But there still remains, inside, so to speak, of these astonish- 
ing facts, a whole range of intimate personal phenomena, of 
emotion, of relationship, or mental or spiritual conceptions, 
such as beauty, affection, righteousness, which seem to be an 
even nearer con6ern, even more vital to our happiness than the 
vast laws of which it is possible for men to be so unconscious, 
that centuries have rolled past without their being investigated. 

And thus in such a mood, reading becomes a patient tracing 
out of human emotion, human feeling, when confronted with 
the sorrows, the hopes, the motives, the sujBPerings which beckon 
us and threaten us on every side. One desires to know what 
pure and wise and highhearted natiures have made of the prob- 
lem; one desires to let the sense of beauty— that most spiritual 
of all pleasures— sink deeper into the heart; one desires to share 
the thoughts and hopes, the dreams and visions, in the strength 
of which the human spirit has risen superior to suffering and 
death. 

And thus, as I say, the reading that is done in such a mood 
has little of precise acquisition or definite attainment about it; 
it is a desire rather to feed and console the spirit— to enter the 
region in which it seems better to wonder than to know, to 
aspire rather than to define, to hope rather than to be satisfied. 
A spirit which walks expectantly along this path grows to learn 
that the secret of such happiness as we can attain lies in sim- 
plicity and courage, in sincerity and loving-kindness; it grows 
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more and more averse to material ambitions and mean aims; it 
more and more desires silence and recollection and contempla- 
tion. In this mood the 'words of the wise fall hke the tolhng of 
sweet, grave bells upon the soul, the dreams of poets come like 
music heard at evening from the depth of some enchanted forest, 
wafted over a wide water; we know not what instrument it is 
whence the music wells, by what fingers swept, by what lips 
blo’wn; but we know that there is some presence there that is 
sorrowful or glad, who has power to translate his dream into 
the concord of sweet sounds. Such a mood need not withdraw 
us from life, from toil, from kindly relationships, from deep af- 
fections; but it will rather send us back to life with a renewed 
and joyful zest, with a desire to discern the true quality of 
beautiful things, of fair thoughts, of courageous hopes, of wise 
designs. It will make us tolerant and forgiving, patient with 
stubbornness and prejudice, simple in conduct, sincere in word, 
gentle in deed; with pity for weakness, with affection for the 
lonely and the desolate, with admiration for all that is noble 
and serene and strong. 

Those who read in such a spirit will tend to resort more and 
more to large and wise and beautiful books, to press the sweet- 
ness out of old familiar thoughts, to look more for warmth and 
loftiness of feeling than for elaborate and artful expression. 
They will value more and more books that speak to the soul, 
rather than books that appeal to the ear and to the mind. They 
will realize that it is through wisdom and force and nobility 
that books retain their hold upon the hearts of men, and not by 
briskness and color and epigram. A mind thus stored may have 
little grasp of facts, little garniture of paradox and jest; but it 
will be full of compassion and hope, of gentleness and joy . . . 

Number of words 970 Rate of reading. . .?. . . 
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Have you met tihe authors challenge? Use your notebook in an- 
swering questions I5 II, III, and IV. 

I. According to Benson, what is reading? 

II. "The ethical motive for reading.''' What is it? 

III. According to the author, what kind of life is the worst kind 
of failure? 

IV. What is the only kind of book worth reading? 

V. This essay reveals the mind and spirit of the author. How 
would you characterize him? 

VI. In this text, you will find several discussions of reading, and 
they will all differ, for reading is an individual experience, 
varying with each individual. Note specifically the different 
conceptions of reading. See pages 241-252; 390-396. 

VII. Books to Read 

Benson, Arthur C., From a College Window 
Bond, Frank F., Give Yourself Background 
Drury, Frances K. W., What Books Shall I Read? 

Guppy, Henry, The Art of Reading 
Headley, Leal A., Making the Most of Books 
Smith, Charles A., What Can Literature Do for Me? 


WHY A CLASSIC IS A CLASSIC ^ 

Arnold Bennett 

The autho/s purpose: To answer a question emphatically. 

The readers purpose: To grasp the question and read to find the 
author's unmistakable answer. 

Procedure: The title challenges the reader. No doubt he rapidly 
frames some kind of answer to the question suggested by the 
title and then reads to compare his answer with Arnold Bennett s. 
The ti'ained reader selects whatever in his experience is pertinent 
to the subject and focuses it on the material to be read, thus 
forming a partnership with the author. 

Time 

The large majority of our fellow-citizens care as much about 
literature as they care about aeroplanes or the program of the 
Legislature. They do not ignore it; they are not quite indiflFer- 
ent to it. But their interest in it is faint and perfunctory; or, if 
their interest happens to be violent, it is spasmodic. Ask the 
two hundred thousand persons whose enthusiasm made the 
vogue of a popular novel ten years ago what they think of that 
novel now, and you will gather that they have utterly forgotten 
it, and that they would no more dream of reading it again than 
of reading Bishop Stubbs' Select Charters. Probably if they did 
read it again they would not enjoy it— not because the said 
novel is a whit worse than it was ten years ago; not because 
their taste has improved— but because they have not had sufifi- 

From Literary Taste: How to Form It hy Arnold Bennett, reprinted 
by permission of Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc. 
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dent practice to be able to rely on their taste as a means of 
permanent pleasure. They simply don’t know from one day to 
the next what will please them. 

In the face of this one may ask; Why does the great and uni- 
versal fame of classical authors continue? The answer is that 
the fame of classical authors is entirely independent of the ma- 
jority. Do you suppose that if the fame of Shakespeare de- 
pended on the man in the street it would survive a fortnight? 
The fame of classical authors is originally made, and it is main- 
tained, by a passionate few. Even when a first-class author has 
enjoyed immense success during his lifetime, the majority have 
never appreciated him so sincerely as they have appreciated 
second-rate men. He has always been re-enforced by the ardor 
of the passionate few. And in the case of an author who has 
emerged into glory after his death, the happy sequel has been 
due solely to the obstinate perseverance of the few. They could 
not leave him alone; they would not. They kept on savoring 
him, and talking about him, and buying him, and they gener- 
ally behaved with such eager zeal, and tliey were so authorita- 
tive and sure of themselves, that at last the majority grew 
accustomed to the sotmd of his name and placidly agreed to 
the proposition that he was a genius; the majority really did 
not care very much either way. 

And it is by the passionate few that the renown of genius is 
kept alive from one generation to another. These few are al- 
ways at work. They are always rediscovering genius. Their 
curiosity and enthusiasm are exhaustless, so that there is little 
chance of genius being ignored. And, moreover, they are always 
working either for or against the verdicts of the majority. The ma- 
jority can make a reputation, but it is too careless to maintain 
it. If, by accident, the passionate few agree with the majority 
in a particular instance, they will frequently remind the ma- 
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jority that such and such a reputation has been made, and the 
majority will idly concur: “Ah, yes. By the way, we must not 
forget that such and such a reputation exists.” Without tliat per- 
sistent memory-jogging the reputation would quickly fall into 
oblivion which is death. The passionate few have their way 
only -by reason of the fact that they are genuinely interested in 
literature, that literature matters to them. They conquer by 
their obstinacy alone, by their eternal repetition of the same 
statements. Do you suppose they could prove to the man in the 
street that Shakespeare was a great artist? The said man would 
not even understand the terms they employed. But when he is 
told ten thousand times, and generation after generation, that 
Shakespeare was a great artist, and he buys the complete works 
of Shakespeare and puts them on his shelves, and he goes to see 
the marvelous stage eJffects which accompany King Lear or 
Hamlet, he comes back religiously convinced that Shake- 
speare was a great artist. All because the passionate few could 
not keep their admiration of Shakespeare to themselves. This 
is not cynicism but truth. And it is important that those who 
wish to form their literary taste should grasp it. 

What causes the passionate few to make such a fuss about 
literature? There can be only one reply. They find a keen and 
lasting pleasure in literature. They enjoy literature as some men 
enjoy beer. The recurrence of this pleasure naturally keeps 
their interest in literature very much alive. They are forever 
making new researches, forever practicing on themselves. They 
learn to understand themselves. They learn to know what tliey 
want. Their taste becomes surer and surer as their experience 
lengthens. They do not enjoy today what will seem tedious to 
them tomorrow. When they find a book tedious, no amount of 
popular clatter will persuade them that it is pleasurable; and 
when they find it pleasurable, no chill silence of the street- 
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The appeal of science and the appeal of literature supplement each other 
in the lives of most of us. The Planetarium instrument in the Franklin 


Institute, Philadelphia 



crowds will affect their conviction that. the book is good and 
permanent. They have faith in themselves. What are the qual- 
ities in a book which give keen and lasting pleasure to the pas- 
sionate few? This is a question so difficult that it has never yet 
been completely answered. You may talk lightly about truth, 
insight, knowledge, wisdom, humor, and beauty. But these 
comfortable words do not really carry you very far, for each of 
them has to be defined, especially the first and last. It is all very 
well for Keats in his airy manner to assert that beauty is truth, 
truth beauty, and that that is all he knows or needs to know. I, 
for one, need to know a lot more. And I shall never know. No- 
body, not even Hazlitt nor Sainte-Beuve, has ever finally ex- 
plained why he thought a book beautiful. I take the first fine 
lines that come to hand— 

The woods of Arcady are dead, 

And over is their antique joy— 

and I say that those lines are beautiful because they give me 
pleasure. But why? No answer! I only know that the passionate 
few will broadly agree with me in deriving this mysterious 
pleasure from these lines. I am only convinced that the liveli- 
ness of our pleasure in those and many other lines by the same 
author will ultimately cause the majority to beheve, by faith, 
that W. B. Yeats is a genius. The one reassuring aspect of the 
literary affair is that the passionate few are passionate about 
the same things. A continuance of interest does, in actual prac- 
tice, lead ultimately to the same judgments. There is only the 
difference in width of interest. Some of the passionate few lack 
catholicity, or, rather, the whole of their interest is confined to 
one narrow channel; they have none left over. These men help 
specially to vitahze the reputations of the narrower geniuses 
such as Crashaw. But their active predilections never contra- 
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diet the general verdict of the passionate few; rather they re- 
enforce it. 

A classic is a work which gives pleasure to the minority 
which is intensely and permanently interested in literature. It 
lives on because the minority, eager to renew the sensation of 
pleasure, is eternally curious and is therefore engaged in an 
eternal process of rediscovery. A classic does not survive for 
any ethical reason. It does not survive because it conforms to 
certain canons, or because neglect would not kill it. It survives 
because it is a source of pleasure, and because the passionate 
few can no more neglect it than a bee can neglect a flower. The 
passionate few do not read “the right things” because they are 
right. That is to put the cart before the horse. “The right things” 
are the right things solely because the passionate few like read- 
ing them. Hence— and I now arrive at my point— the one pri- 
mary essential to literary taste is a hot interest in literature. If 
you have that, all the rest will come. It matters nothing that at 
present you fail to find pleasure in certain classics. The driving 
impulse of your interest will force you to acquire experience, 
and experience will teach you the use of the means of pleasure. 
You do not know the secret ways of yourself: that is all. A con- 
tinuance of interest must inevitably bring you to the keenest 
joys. But, of course, experience may be acquired judiciously or 
injudiciously, just as Putney may be reached via Walham Green 
or via St. Petersburg. 

Time. Number of words 1350 Rate of reading. 

Was the partnership of author and reader successful? In your 
notebook, answer questions I-V. 

I. “Why does the great and universal fame of classical authors 
continue?” 

11. How is the fame of classical authors maintained? 
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III. What is a classic? 


IV. What causes the passionate few to wax enthusiastic about lit- 
erature? 

V, Name ten books you have read that meet Bennett s definition 
of a classic. 

VI. Books to Read 

Bennett, Arnold, Literary Taste and Horn to form It 
Copeland, Charles T., Copeland Translations 
Farma, William J., Prose, Poetry and Drama for Oral 
Interpretation 


Phelps, William Lyon, What I Like 

Van Doren, Carl C., Anthology of World Prose 

Woollcott, Alexander, The Woollcott Reader 



THE EFFECT OF POWER MACHINERY * 


H. G. Wells 

The author^s purpose: To ask a question and give his answer. 

The reader's purpose: To hold the author’s question in mind and 
follow the author’s direction to the answer. 

Procedure: The reader notes the title. The X, the unknown quantity 
in the equation, is effect. What is the effect of power machinery 
on the lives of human beings? The answer to that question fur- 
nishes the main idea of the selection. The essay discusses one of 
the effects of power machinery— increased leisure. 

Time . . .?. . . 


One inevitable consequence of continuing human progress is 
a steady increase of human leisure and human resources. At 
present much of that leisure takes the form of unemployment 
and impoverishment, but that need not be so, and also, as need- 
lessly, much of the wealth and vitality we have accumulated is 
guided by patriots and mtmition salesmen into the disagreeable 
and unprofitable expenditure of war preparation and the conse- 
quent war orgies. Nevertheless, for the present, at any rate, hu- 
manity enjoys much more surplus time and energy than the 
past ever knew. How that surplus time and energy is employed 
is a necessary part of the human spectacle. It is a developing 
aspect of that spectacle. It opens out a vista of very important 
and perhaps even very novel activities in the future. 

No sociologist has yet attempted to measure the leisure of a 

* Reprmted from The Outline of Man's Work and Wealth by H. G. 
Wells, by permission of the author and of Doubleday, Doran and Com- 
pany, New York. 
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community. No biologist indeed has yet devised a comparative 
scale for the surplus energy of a species. To the Science of Life, 

Julian Huxley contributed some very interesting and suggestive 
material on the play of animals. He -wrote that living species for 
the most part stick closely to business; they do not play. Play 
appears only with the more intelligent vertebrates. It is of defi- 
nite biological importance, and it is for the most part confined 
to the young. It is almost entirely an educational rehearsal of 
the serious activities ahead of the young. But among creatures 
at the level of dogs and cats, even the adults, in times of abun- 
dance, will lark about and exercise themselves. Generally, in- 
deed, when they are grown up they sleep, digest, and recuper- 
ate between exertions, but the play is there. When we come 
to the monkeys and apes, there is considerable restlessness and 
activity, even on the part of the mature. Many birds also re- 
lease exuberant energy in song beyond any biological need, 
and penguins, ravens, and jackdaws will play in a very human 
manner. 

Nomads and savages, in favorable seasons, have time on 
their hands and a surplus of energy to expend. They exercise 
and dance and play games, decorate themselves, making amus- | 

ing objects. But the onset of the larger cultivating community, | 

the onset of foresight, that is, and enforced toil, restricted all | 

spontaneous activities. The mass was caught and' remained en- | 

tangled in the net of unavoidable work. 

Throughout the ages of cultivation, the peasants, the great 
majority of mankind, have had little surplus energy. The life of 
the peasant is still a very continuous rormd of labor; in Chris- 
tendom he goes to mass on Sunday morning, but often before ; 

and after that on Sunday he finds something to be done to his 
groimd. His wife and womenfolk of the smaller to-wnspeople, 
seem unendingly busy. As the proverb goes, “A woman’s work 
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is never ended.” For the peasant to be under-occupied is to 
be underfed. Over all the countries affected by the Hebrew tra- 
dition there is indeed the Sabbath, but that is not a day of lei- 
sure and the release of surplus energy; it is a day not of enjoy- 
ment but of ceremonial inactivity, a day of restraint. Chess may 
be played by the orthodox but not games for money, and the 
gadabout is restricted to the limits of a “Sabbath day’s journey.” 
The relationship of the Judaeo-Christian Sabbath to other days 
when work is taboo, for workless days are found all over the 
world, is discussed in Hutton Webster’s Rest Days. 

The festivals of the cultivating communities, apart from seed 
time and harvest sacrifices, are few; they have lost the frequent 
dances, so stirring and hygienic, of the more savage people. 
Man is not by nature a toiler; toil is a phase in his develop- 
ment; he has had to be subdued to toil, and whenever an excuse 
appears, cheerfulness breaks through. Nevertheless, through 
the ages in which the main human community has been devel- 
oping, through the last seven or eight thousand years, that is, 
the great industrious working majority has been almost devoid 
of surplus energy and spontaneous activities. 

It was only at the centers where wealth accumulated or 
where a strong element of nomadism remained in the social 
mixture tliat holy days lost their severity and became holidays. 
The pastoral peoples have never given up their races, that ex- 
citing trying out of horses, and among them we find also the 
bullfight and suchlike sports. These mingle with foot races and 
combative exercises. The nomad trader brought his more event- 
ful habits to meet the peasant spirit in the market and fair. The 
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gypsy stirs up peasant life. The fair with its shows is a very 
ancient thing in social life. A few score times in his existence 
the peasant goes to the fair, partly to trade, but also to feast, 
dance, get drunk, fight, and, for a few precious hours, relax 
from his lifelong servitude to the soil. 

Great towns, in which a large element of the population, like 
the Roman voters, for example, was exempted in some excep- 
tional way from the need for continuous labor, display the 
maximum of leisure in the ancient world. In the classical period 
the architectural evidences of real holiday-keeping appear in 
amphitheaters and hippodromes. We find those clubs of the 
ancient world, the baths, becoming important features of the 
urban life. There and in groves and temple precincts we find 
also gentlemen of leisure meeting to walk and gossip, and pres- 
ently to engage in philosophical discussion. 

Except for the leisure of these favored centers, a leisure 
which vanished again for long centuries with the collapse of 
the Roman system, the ordinary human life in the cultivating 
communities throughout history has had neither leisure nor 
recreation. It is only with the coming of power machinery and 
large industry that the work of the common human being be- 
gins to be limited to regular hours leaving a daily margin of 
daylight for activity, and that a grudged but increasing amount 
of holiday appears. Nowadays there is leisure for all. The mod- 
ern worker, under good conditions, gets his daily, weekly, and 
annual leisure as he gets his daily bread. Never did the me- 
dieval worker waste daylight as he does. It is quite a delusion 
to think that the past was a leisurely time and that this is a driv- 
ing time. The past was a time of almost universal drudgery and 
insufficiency, and the ages of leisure and plenty lie ahead. 

Some interesting books about leisure (C. E. M. Joad’s Diog- 
enes, or the Future of Leisure, for example ) have been written 
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recently, but there is as yet no comprehensive survey of the 
ways in which this expanding element of surplus time and 
vigor is being used. That limitless encyclopaedia of which we 
are always dreaming would trace in its ample pages how leisure 
has spread down from class to class in the last century or so, 
and how new occupations have been found for it. Man does not 
like prescribed toil, but man is an energetic creature and leisure 
has never meant idleness for him. Probably our encyclopaedia 
would classify man’s leisure activities roughly after this fash- 
ion: as (1) exercise and sports, (2) hygienically unprofitable 
games, (3) dissipation, gluttony and drunkenness, (4) gossip, 
parading in costumes and loafing about, (5) seeing shows, (6) 
wandering and traveling to see and learn, (7) making things 
for pleasure or, as the Victorians called it, “hobbies,” passing 
Insensibly into (8) art, (9) philosophy, scientific inquiry, and 
experiment. 

The primary needs of mankind, we have shown, are being 
satisfied by a smaller and smaller proportion of workers. There- 
fore, unless the standard of life rises, there must be a steadily 
growing proportion of the population unable to earn money, 
without spending power, and therefore without the ability, im- 
less some form of “dole” steps in, to satisfy even their primary 
needs. By shortening horns, introducing more and more holi- 
days, cutting down the working life at both ends, this surplus 
of unemployed workers may be reduced. But if also the stand- 
ard of life for the primary productive workers rises by the de- 
velopment of leisure occupations, amusements, hohdays, and en- 
tertainments, not only will there be an increase of the numbers 
—or at any rate a check upon the shrinkage of the numbers— em- 
ployed in primary production, but also a new world of second- 
ary employment will open up that may at last become as great a 
spectacle of activities as the old. This, indeed, without a revised 
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currency credit system and a secure world pax, will not solve 
all the present perplexities of mankind, but it is a factor of very 
•great importance indeed. Want more, live more fully, is the 
command of the new civilization; enjoy that others may also 
serve and enjoy. 

Time. Number of words 1329 Rate of reading. 

What is the question and what is the answer? Write the answers 
to questions I-V in your notebook. 

I. What is the relation of power machinery to leisure? 

II. “Humanity enjoys much more surplus time and energy than 
the past ever knew.” 

1. What has brought about the change? See page 167. 

2. What evidence do you find in past ages that there was 
little leisure for the majority of people? 

III. “The primary needs of mankind are being satisfied by a smaller 
and smaller proportion of workers.” 

What will be the result of this situation? See the last para- 
graph for the answer. 

IV. What is the difference between leisure and unemployment? 

V. Test your recall of details. 

1. How do you explain the play of animals? 

2. What does the existence of hippodromes, baths, and am- 
phitheaters in Greece and Rome prove? 

3. How did holy days become holidays? 

VI. Books to Read 

Colhns^ AxchieF., How to Ride Your Hobby 
Joad, C. E. M., Diogenes, or the Future of Leisure 
Lampland, Ruth, Hobbies for Everybody 

Harry A., A Guide to Cimlized Leisure 
Peck, A. N., The Challenge of Leisure 
Wells, H. G., The Outline of Mans Work and Wealth 
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READING FOR ACCURATE RECALL 


Informative articles are usually packed with facts, concrete 
details, figures, statistics, dates, and other data. Many readers 
are stunned into mental inactivity by the mere sight of concrete 
details. But any reader knows that specific details add veracity 
and emphasis to any story. They fire the imagination and 
sharpen impressions as generalizations never do. 

Readers should take these concrete data in their stride as 
they read. There should be no debate as to whether one will 
read the figures or not (‘T»ecause one can never remember 
them”); there should be no blurring of the details. Readers 
should learn to see relationships in the figures, to visualize what 
they represent and to think of them as the writer has thought 
of them in building the story. These things should be done in 
the interest of good reading and correct interpretation of the 
story. 

Furthermore, they should be done because precise and ac- 
curate reading is good mind training. A lazy mind, one trained 
to hop, skip, and jump over details, will never serve its owner 
reliably. But minds which are treated to stiff training all the 
time will become more alert all the time. Memory, observation, 
judgment, reason must aU be at work in reading of this type. 

In order to provide practice in such reading, a number of in- 
formative articles packed -with details are presented here. Read- 
ers are urged to practice diligently reading them with intent to 
remember and to take the exercises following them without 
looking back at the story. Read, recall, test, and check correct- 
ness of answers. Remember details and remember generaliza- 
tions drawn from them. Review the details to see what gen- 
eralization they suggest, if the author has not drawn the 
conclusion for you. Such a process makes the act of reading an 
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act of thinking, and thinking is the economical way of ■ memoriz- 
ing and of learning. Intellectual effort of this type will react 
favorably upon the development of all reading skills. 


HE SHOT THE COLORADO ALONE ^ 

Robert Ormond Case 

Procedure: "Man’s potentialities are almost inexhaustible/’ t says 
Alexis Carrel. Certainly the story of Guillaumet in Windy Sand 
and Stars by Antoine de Saint Exupery bears out this statement. 
Guillaumet, himself, gloried in his achievement, for after walking 
for five days and four nights tibrough the cold and ice of the 
Andes region, he said, "I swear that what I went through, no 
animal would have gone through!” A reader feels such human 
interest in Guillaumet’s story that the absorption of details is a 
simple matter. So will human interest carry a reader easily 
through this story of a man "who did what no man had ever done 
before.” Read the story from the viewpoint of admiration for 
what man can do when he transcends the common and the aver- 
age man. 

Here is a thrilling story of a stalwart young American who 
pitted his strength and his resourcefulness against the relentless 
forces of Nature—and won! Singlehanded, he did what no one 
had ever done before— shot the rapids of the world s most danger- 
ous long river, the Golorado, alone! 

If you are looking for stamina, self-reliance, and foresight in 
youth, if boats and rivers and rapids and canyons speak your 
language, if you are often moved to wonder exactly tohy and how 
one man surmounts all obstacles and achieves the impossible, 

* Copyright 1938 by Curtis Publishing Company; reprinted by per- 
mission of the author. 

t Man, the Unknown, by Alexis Carrel, p. 269. 
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if you have ever fought wind or water in savage mood, if you 
have ever been completely alone in a hazardous position, if you 
are at heart a nature lover, here is YOUR story! 

Read it, identifying yourself with Buzz Holmstrom. Discover 
for yourself what manner of man he is, what he did, and why 
and how. Make his ambition yours; then plan, study, prepare, 
decide, and start with him. Run the rapids of the Colorado River 
with Holmstrom, and as you go, learn all you can about the nature 
of the man, of the riyer, and of the art and science of conquering 
rushing waters. 

Then— measure your own power in reading— your speed, your 
understanding, yomr memory, and power of organization of sig- 
nificant facts, by the test which follows. 

Time...?... 


Great adventures seldom have a press agent. The thing is 
done first; the world hears of it later. It was in 1937 when a 
twenty-eight-year-old Oregon filling-station employee, Hal- 
dane (Buzz) Holmstrom, took a vacation from his gas ptrnip 
and, in his homemade boat, did what no man had ever done 
before— ran the Colorado River alone from Wyoming to Boul- 
der Dam. 

It is difficult to grasp the magnitude of this feat. Classed by 
white-water veterans as the world s most dangerous long river, 
the Colorado and its no less savage tributary, the Green, fall 
5000 feet in these canyon-imprisoned 1100 miles, with 365 
great rapids and nearly twice that number of smaller ones. Men 
have attempted it singlehanded before, but have never lived 
to tell of it. Others have tried it in groups and some have died. 
Buzz Hohnstrom was the first to emerge at the site of Boulder 
Dam alone. 
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The tremendous gorge, in fact, had been threaded but seven 
times throughout its length, never by one man, sometimes with 
more than a dozen, and always with elaborate equipment. 
Powell’s original party of 1869 required months for the passage; 
they were forced to line or portage their boats past something 
like a hundred rapids. With none to help him with his quarter- 
ton boat, Holmstrom rode down all but five, a record bom of 
both necessity and daring. 

Yet it was no flash-in-the-pan expedition, conceived in boy- 
ish enthusiasm and executed by blind luck. Buzz had dreamed 
and prepared for the attempt for months. He had already rrm 
the rapids of the Salmon and Rogue rivers solo; the mastery of 
these formidable chutes had won him his chevrons in the white- 
water guild. Only the Colorado, ultimate in roaring rapids, 
was left. 

Buying a rattletrap car for ten dollars and building a trailer 
to haul his boat, he left his home in Coquille, Oregon, on Sep- 
tember 29, 1937, headed for Green River, Wyoming. A little 
more than $100 was in his pocket, the last of his savings. Only 
his mother, his boss, and a few friends knew where he was 
going. Five days later, on October fourth, without pubhcity of 
any kind and only a handful to watch him go, he shoved off 
from Green River. Fifty-two days later he bumped the con- 
crete wall of Boulder Dam. This is the story of that fifty-two 
days, told for the first time. 

It might have remained tmtold, for all of Buzz. The thing 
was done; the knowledge of it was sufficient rmto itself. But 
after returning to Green River to pick up his car, he stopped 
at Bingham Canyon, Utah, to see Dr. Russell G. Frazier, an 
authority on the Colorado River. Doctor Frazier told a friend 
on the Deseret Evening News, in Salt Lake City, of Holm- 
strom’s feat. A reader in Salt Lake sent the Post the Deseret 
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News clipping. Because I live in Holmstrom’s state, the Post 
wired me to find him. I wired Coquille, in Southwestern Ore- 
gon, where everybody knows Buzz. He was somewhere in the 
south, it was reported; he was on his way home. It was not 
until the day before Christmas that he rolled back into Co- 
quille as quietly as he had left, ready to get back into his gas- 
station clothes. 

But let’s let Buzz Hohnstrom, the man who ran the world’s 
most dangerous rapids alone, tell his own story. 

A Modem Old Ironsides 

First (said Buzz) I built my boat. I’d studied boat design, 
of course, the specialized types created for running rapids. 
Mine was made out of Port Orford cedar, very light but very 
strong. There are only two stands of this cedar in the world, 
one in the Holy Land and one down here in Southwestern 
Oregon. They make battery separators put of it because it 
stands up, and Venetian blinds because it doesn’t warp, and 
so forth. 

It’s expensive, and if I’d had to buy it on the open market 
I’d have been sunk. But I went out in the woods and found 
me a windfall that was sound and had a close interlocking 
grain— the type I wanted— and had been naturally seasoned 
where it lay. I hewed out a cant about two feet square and 
fifteen feet long, and worked this by hand down a half-mile 
slope. Then I got a couple of the boys to help me load it on a 
trailer and brought it to town and had it sawed up. 

It took six months of careful planning and budding, but 
when it was done I knew every joint and rib and watertight 
seam; and I knew it was a good boat. You’ve got to know ^at 
when you run rapids. When the grip of the rapids closes 
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you and you know tliere’s no way out except to ride ’er down, 
your mind has to be absolutely free of worry about what’s 
under you. You can’t say to yourself: “Is the boat sound? Will 
she stand up? Will the oars crack?” You’ve got to be able to 
say: “Everything is tough and tested. The rest of it’s up to you, 
Holmstrom.” 

She was, and is, a good boat. A man at Green River liked 
her looks before I started dovra, and I almost promised to sell 
her, when and if I made it through. More than forty days 
later and close to 1000 miles downriver, when she took me 
safely through Deubendorf Rapids— more about that later— 
I would just as soon have sold myself. 

She is fifteen feet long and five-foot beam, decked over, ex- 
cept for a small cockpit; flat-bottomed, except for an inch and 
a half of arc for strength; ten inches of rake fore and aft; 
weight, empty, 450 pounds. All equipment was stored in water- 
tight compartments fore and aft, the spare oars lashed securely 
aft. Nothing was in the cockpit except me and my life pre- 
server. The cockpit could be brimming and she would still 
be buoyant, capable of supporting tons. She could turn end 
for end and roll completely over, and as long as I stayed witli 
her I would have a chance. The stern, which was always to be 
downstream in rough going— for better visibility, control, and 
to reduce speed— had to be broad and doubly strong to stand 
up under the impact of solid water. 

I was ready to go on September twenty-ninth. I had read 
and studied every book published on the Colorado— particu- 
larly E. L. Kolb’s Through the Grand Canyon from Wyoming 
to Mexico, which was priceless m its detailed description of 
each rapid and eddy— and the best Government maps. I had 
thought, slept and dreamed nothing but the Colorado for 
months. 


I 
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The jump-oflF, for me, was not Green River, Wyoming, but 
Coquille, Oregon, where I was raised and where, when I die, 
I hope to be bmried. I had all my stuff loaded that night. The 
last of my capital— a little better than $100— was in my pocket. 
I had said good-by, ready to get an early start in the morning. 

But I knew, as twilight deepened along the Coquille, that 
I couldn’t sleep that night. There was no use waiting. So I said 
good-by to my mother again and headed east. At sunup, I was 
across McKenzie Pass and in the Oregon “high desert.” 

A blizzard was threatening and a biting wind was blowing 
when I got to Green River, Wyoming, on October third. I spent 
the balance of that day and most of the next getting my stuff 
ready. I didn’t tell anybody tliere what I was up to except a 
friendly couple who lived down by the river. I had to tell them 
because I wanted some place to park my car and trailer while 
I was gone. 

Only Four Stops to Boulder Dam 

I didn’t want any publicity, and I’ll tell you why. I didn’t 
have much money; I looked like a tramp. I had a good boat, 
but the rest of it didn’t look so good. No balloon-silk tents or 
fancy ’camp kits. I was afraid some official might stop me. 
He wouldn’t know my experience. He wouldn’t know how 
husky I was, nor that I’d studied and dreamed about the Colo- 
rado xmtil I felt I knew each rapid and rock and eddy. All he’d 
see would be a wild-eyed Swede with a shoestring outfit, tack- 
ling the longest stretch of bad water in the world. 

So I shoved off at dusk on October fourth. This couple at 
whose place I left my car and trailer— I told them I’d be back 
for it in six weeks or so— were down at the river to see me off. 
Several other folks were standing around, and the usual group 
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of small boys. I don’t think they ever expected to see me again. 
I wasn’t so sure they would, either. It was twilight— I was get- 
ting xmder way at night again, because I knew I wouldn’t sleep 
—and a gray, biting twilight it was. I could hear the boys yell- 
ing to me long after I was out of sight, and I yelled back. I 
wouldn’t hear many voices again, after that. Only four stops 
to Boulder Dam, 1100 miles away. 

Shooting the Colorado divides itself tato two stages. The 
first stretch is the Green River to the junction with the Colo- 
rado below Greenriver, Utah. This is about 500 miles and in- 
cludes the upper rapids and canyons. From the junction to 
Boulder is around 600 miles, the last 250 of which is the Grand 
Canyon proper. The farther downstream you go, generally 
speaking, the rougher the water is, the last and toughest, just 
above Lake Mead, being Lava ClifiE Rapids. So the first stretch, 
to the junction, might be called the breaking-in period, where 
you leam what it’s all about. 

There are four possible stops for supphes: At Jensen and 
Greenriver, Utah, above the junction, and at Lee’s Ferry and 
Grand Canyon below. In between, once embarked, there are 
stretches of hundreds of miles where you can’t get out of the 
canyon if your boat’s smashed beyond repair and you’re afoot. 
You can’t follow down the banks, because there are oftentimes no 
banks in the sense of an ordinary river; the walls go straight 
up. There are timber and game in the upper stretch; below 
the jimction you’re soon rolling through desolation where there 
isn’t much living except hzards. Every expedition that goes 
through finds traces of some unfortunates, inividuals or parties, 
who have started down and never been heard of agaui. 

My hands were benumbed with cold, dropping down- from 
Green River, Wyoming, which is flat country. Each morning 
I had to thaw out my clothes before I could get them on. 
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Wherever my breath touched on my sleeping bag during the 
night would be stiff with ice. We don’t have cold like that in 
Oregon, and it seemed to bite into my bones. 

The mountains were ahead. They looked friendly, and I 
knew that if I could beat the blizzard to the canyon, I’d get 
along. I could see the cleft coming for miles ahead, where the 
whole terrain tipped upward and the river began to dip down 
into its gorge, the first of its • 5000-foot fall to Boulder. From 
a distance it looked as if the river were running down into a 
bottomless crack. 

I thought of those ancient words, “Abandon hope, all ye who 
enter here,” but didn’t believe them. 

Flaming Gorge, Horseshoe, and Kingfisher canyons were 
short and rapids-free, filled with sunshine and songs of count- 
less birds, and with the call of geese and ducks high overhead. 
Many deer and beaver could be seen along the tree-lined shores. 

The First Rapids 

It didn’t last long. I was soon into the first of the rapids, in 
Red Canyon, where I shoved, rather than shot, the shallow, 
rocky stream for three days; past Ashley Falls, the scene of 
many earlier disasters, and where inexperienced parties usu- 
ally come to grief. It didn’t seem very tough, at low water and 
with a good boat— not much tougher than the Rogue— and soon 
I came to Red Creek, where it was necessary to make the first 
portage. Here I started to throw away equipment that I didn’t 
need, in order to shorten the ordeal of moving the boat and 
duffel over the rocks. I was learning. I threw away the heavy 
tent and slept after that in my sleeping bag alone. Out went 
the heavy iron pulley, which was useless; even extra cakes of 
soap. That helped, because moving the boat was bad enough. 
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I didn’t figure to portage the boat more than I had to. That 
was one spot where previous expeditions had it on me. There’d 
always been two or more in previous parties— sometimes ten 
or a dozen— and you need plenty of help to move a boat over 
some of those places. When you figure what it means to move 
a 450-pound boat single-handed over shoulder-high boulders 
and knife-edged fragments and down cliffs, you can see why 
I planned to ride everything down that was short of suicide. 
I portaged only five times— three above the Colorado junction 
and two below. At each bad rapids I tied the boat and went 
ahead to study the lay of the land. If there was a way through, 
I went on through. 

Nights were swell. Like that night after my first portage 
below Red Creek Rapids. I ate a good meal, and stretched out 
in my sleeping bag beside the dying fire. I was tired, but 
couldn’t sleep right away; I just lay for a while, comfortable, 
watching the fading glow of the flames in the branches of the 
mountain cedar overhead, and after that looking up at the 
stars— I had never seen them bigger and brighter— high above 
the black, jagged silhouette of the canyon rim. The slapping of 
the waves against the drumlike compartments of the boat min- 
gled with the roar from distant Red Creek. The peace and 
friendliness and physical relaxation wiped out the hardship of 
the day. 

In some ways I was lucky to be by myself. In most expedi- 
tions there was always an unfortunate or two who couldn’t 
stand the constant strain of it. Three of Major Powell’s party 
balked on the lower stretch, climbed the canyon wall at about 
the only place along there where it could be climbed, and 
pushed out on foot across the desert, only to be killed by hos- 
tile Indians. Every large party smce has had somebody that 
cracked. I loved it. 
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[The key facet of Buzz’s character. Without it, he was 
doomed. Dependent on his own physical and spiritual re- 
sources in a sense possible nowhere else on the globe, the awe- 
some environment was not terrible, but beautiful. The Viking 
strain in his nature absorbed it thirstily.] 

I was learning fast. Remember, this is still the first stretch, 
above the junction-the pre-initiation. Beginning where my 
education had left off at the Salmon, I was being prepared for 
tire Colorado. Two more days of hard rowing— the current 
was too slow— took me through the wide, beautiful valley of 
Brovwi’s Park, long iminhabited, except for thousands of 
beaver, to the gateway of Lodore Canyon, only twelve miles 
long, but packed with vicious water. The first bad rapid. Disas- 
ter Falls, had claimed a boat from Major Powell’s 1869 expedi- 
tion, and just last year Tony Backus left his boat wedged there. 
Biting off a chew of tobacco, in accordance with the advice of 
old rivermen, I was soon through and on and through Triplet 
FaUs. 

At the bottom of Triplet, I found jammed against a pile of 
drift the punctured stem compartment of a wrecked boat and 
two broken oars. There was no way to tell whose finish was 
written there. When I asked about it later, nobody knew. Just 
another voyager who had started dovra the one-way route 
and had guessed wrong. 

Hell’s Half-Mile came next, where I almost guessed wrong 
myself. Major Powell’s expedition gave it its name, in ’69, and 
it’s a good one. The river drops thirty feet here in less than a 
half mile, and the roar of it warns you for miles in advance that 
the horseplay is over and the rough -work begins. From above, 
its twisted channel appears to grin, its fangs bared and drip- 
ping. Having looked it over carefully and charted my mental 
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course down that tossing mane, I went over the brink quickly, 
knowing that I dared not hesitate. 

Have I described the proper method for running tough rap- 
ids? Let’s do it here, in Hell’s Half-Mile. I didn’t evolve it my- 
self; it has been worked out by all the experts who have sur- 
vived the bad ones. 

Nature’s Ohute-the-Ohutes 

I went over stem first, facing the rapids, rowing as hard as 
I could uphill to check the speed. That’s where the early boats, 
like Major Powell’s, made their mistake; they went down bow 
first and so had to row faster than the current to keep control, 
which, in turn, made it far more difloicult to avoid the rocks. 
When you understand that the speed of the current here is 
better than twenty-five miles an hour— it seems much faster, 
but that’s how the Government experts measured it— and that 
the full force of the river rolls down at that speed, you can 
imagine how fast the rocks seem to be leaping toward you 
and how exact must be your control on the oars to dodge in and 
out. 

Halfway down the boiling chute, we struck a submerged 
boulder. You can’t see such things in advance in such water. 
Had we been going head-on, the boat would have been done 
for, right there, but at retarded speed the reinforced stem held. 
We hung for a split second, head-on in the current, then swung 
into the full grip of the heaped-up channel, out of control and 
speeding down upon the big rocks that must be avoided. 

I gave the oars all I had, whirled the boat, and pulled for my 
life. The instant we were in the clear we struck again, and this 
time the river seized my left oar and tore it from its socket. 
We hurtled sideways toward a huge boulder, and it was there 
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that the boat itself did the trick. It slid upon the rock instead 
of crashing— I was thankful then for the rake I’d given her bow 
—spun, and slid oflF. By now I had the oar in place, and we 
eased between the remaining rocks to a safe landing below. 
It seemed as if the boat almost chuckled out loud at me there, 
when we were in the clear. “Happy to oblige. But next time 
don’t depend so much on me.” 

We came to my second portage, where I stumbled and 
sweated with heavy loads over boulders, through deep sand, 
up a rough mountainside, through thickets and then down to 
the river again. Never again, I decided; so I discarded some 
extra flashlight batteries, 150 feet of heavy rope that I saw 
would be useless now, alone as I was; a half gallon of dry 
beans, two cans of coffee, an assortment of nails, a vacuum 
bottle and several cans of canned heat. I might tighten my 
belt thereafter, but I’d get through faster. 


p O' 

The next day we went through Split Mountain, one of the 
most imusual channels of the trip. The river runs parallel, then 
tiims suddenly and, for no reason apparent to the eye, knifes 
into the heart of a mountain. But instead of going through, it 
doubles back, and for six miles has cut a meandering, stately 
gorge before returning to what would appear to have been its 
natural course. This was the last tree-covered canyon, and not 
far below Jensen, Utah, where I restocked with provisions, the 
vegetation disappeared almost entirely. 
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The name of the next canyon, Desolation, describes the 
whole country. The illusion was of sinking deeper into the 
heart of the earth, into giant dimensions. I was approaching 
the junction of the Colorado. 

At Greenriver, Utah, just above the junction, I heard about 
the last expedition before me. A daring young Idaho river 
runner named Hyde had started there, in 1928, with his bride, 
to “honeymoon” through the canyon. Women have their place 
in the world, but they do not belong in the Canyon of the 
Colorado. The amazing part of it is that they got beyond Grand 
Canyon— the town— which is a long way down. A relief expedi- 
tion went in later and found their boat. I was later to see Hyde’s 
name painted on a cliJff. I painted my name below his— mine 
is now the last— wondering, as I did so, if my name, like Hyde’s, 
would also appear on the long and lengthening list of those who 
failed to make it through. 

The Jumping-Off Place 

And so we came to the Colorado, where it swings in from 
the east to join the Green. I had covered 500 miles; 600 of the 
Colorado were ahead. Here, where you start down the decep- 
tively easy-going first stretch of Cataract Rapids, is your final 
chance to turn back, though the early explorers, prospectors 
and trappers didn’t know it. It is probably the world’s most 
deceptive and fatal river trap. 

You begin by easy stages— you’re an early explorer now, with 
no previous records to guide you— and you tell yourself that 
this isn’t bad; you’ll see what’s around the next bend. From 
the bend it still doesn’t look bad— if you’ve come down the 
comparatively smooth Colorado above the junction, you’ve 
forgotten, or overlooked, how much more water has been 
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added to the stream-and you go on to the next. Suddenly it 
doesn’t look so good. It isn’t bad, but the walls are speeding 
by faster than before; there’s a strengthening roar ahead, deep- 
toned and reverberating; and, altogether, on second thought, 
you tell yourself you’ll turn back. 

But it’s already too late for second thought. You’re in the 
canyon now— the most wonderful and beautiful and pitiless 
canyon in the world. The walls are sheer, their crests are ris- 
ing, seeming to stretch higher and higher toward the blue sky 
right while you’re looking at them, and the speeding water 
joins wall to wall. There isn’t any bank. No boat or hving man 
can back-trail now, upstream. Well, you say— being a hardy ad- 
venturer who’s seen plenty of tough rivers— we’ll have to make 
the best of it and go on through. 

So you do, and not having the proper boat— a boat for the 
specific purpose, a good boat— that’s the end of you. If you 
crack up in midstream, the river claims your body and doesn’t 
give it up. If you make it to the shore, your bleaching bones 
will join the others scattered along a 100-mile stretch. Your 
equipment will litter the banks and swirl to the outer edges 
of the great eddies, and so come to rest among the mute records 
of other parties who have passed that way. How many have 
perished there will never be known. 

Toward the middle of Cataract Canyon, the river was kind 
to me, a neophyte knocking at the door. I had tied up on the 
edge of a comparatively quiet eddy and had gone ahead to 
study this particular rapid. I decided to run it, but just as I 
was turning away, a whim of a receding wave showed a great 
submerged rock in the only possible channel. Had I turned 
back two seconds sooner, I woiild not have seen it. 

There was nothing to do but portage, a 100-yard, back- 
breaking, man-killing overland trip that took all afternoon. I 
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had to get poles and small logs from the drift to use for skids 
over the great rocks. I would bridge gaps and slide the boat 
over. Sometimes they would roll, letting the boat drop down. 
At other times I would work the boat up a steep pitch, grunt- 
ing and straining, get it near the top, and then it would slide 
back to the bottom again. I wished I had had a partner. As 
twilight fell, I had it back in the river. 

That night I had my greatest fright in the Colorado. The 
only strip of sand wide enough for a bed was above the rapids, 
so I went back up over the man-killing rocks to it to sleep. 

Tired as I was from the portage, I couldn’t fall asleep. I lay 
there half dreaming, thinking of the rapids ahead, rechecking 
my mental data on them, and most of all trying to visualize 
Deubendorf, the greatest test of all. Presently the moon rose 
above the canyon wall— and a friendly moon it was to me, down 
there in the bottom of the great fissure, insectlike. Suddenly I 
remembered the boat. I had left it tied in such a way that the 
rope lay across a sharp rock. Had the constant stress of the 
water frayed the rope through? 

I reared on an elbow and looked down over the rapids, and 
there in the moonlight I saw the boat, the broken rope trail- 
ing, just swinging out and into the grip of the current. 

Leaping up in a cold sweat, I ran down over the rocks, 
stumbling and falling. With the boat gone, I was done for. 
The main channel tossed and glistened in the path of moon- 
light, empty and lifeless, but in the shadow where the boat 
had been, a gray shape loomed. It was not xmtil I could get 
my hands on the canvas-covered hull that I knew that I had 
only dreamed it. The rope was sound and good, and the boat 
was stiU there. 

I changed the rope— you can bet on that. For a long time I 
sat there in the shadow with my hand on the boat, drawing 
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reassurance from it. I was tempted to stay there till sunup, but 
I went back up over the rapids and crawled into my sleeping 
bag, half ashamed. If I could get so scared about a dream, 
what about Deubendorf? 

While toting the equipment over the rocks to the boat, I 
foimd that I still had too much duflFel; so overboard went the 
poleax, side of bacon, three cans of chili, three cans of corned 
beef, and a pup tent that I’d held out before. It was like burn- 
ing my bridges behind me; and, on the other hand, it was just 
another bet that I was right. If the boat cracked up and I made 
it to the bank, a hundred tons of food wouldn’t have been 
enough. In the end, havmg eaten it, I’d starve just the same. 

That day I ran through Dark Canyon Rapids, the last bad 
one in Cataract, and it made me feel better. I had got farther 
than those who had perished in Cataract, and that was some- 
thmg. At the same time, I knew from my maps that Glen Can- 
yon began a few miles below, and after that there would be 
165 miles of relatively still water to row. 

Just below Cataract were the names of travelers who had 
made it this far, and I added mine, glad that I’d kept the can 
of paint: Buzz Holmstrom, 11-1-37. Few woiild see my name 
painted there, but those few would understand. Eight miles 
below, I saw the name of the Eddy Expedition on the cliff, 
and as I approached I saw below it carved the one name and 
date: Hyde, 11-1-28— nine years earlier to the day. 

Four days of rowing took me through the 165 miles of Glen 
Canyon. It was beautiful here, and I stopped to take photo- 
graphs of abandoned mining operations and cliff dwellings of 
a forgotten race. These were lazy days, and though I did not 
know it, I was storing up stamina for Marble Gorge and Grand 
Ganyon below. Particularly Deubendorf, which was never far 
from my thoughts. 
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A modern stream-lined radio station is a far cry from pioneer travel and 

communication. 


Footprints from the Past 

Probably the place of most interest in this stretch— Glen 
Canyon-is Hole-in-the-Rock Creek, where the early Mormon 
pioneers, who could not be stopped even by a barrier like the 
Colorado, performed the incredible feat of lowering horses 
and wagons down the almost perpendicular wall of the side 
canyon. The horses were then forced to swim across and the 
wagons ferried. Not far below is Father Escalante’s Crossing, 
where steps were hewn in the canyon wall to get the horses 
down to the water. It was hard to beheve; yet the record is 
there, carved in rock. 

I made the mistake of passing Lee’s Ferry, formerly oper- 
ated by John Lee, Mormon pioneer, later executed for his al- 
leged part in the Mountain Meadows Massacre. Five miles be- 
low, at Navajo Bridge, the river has started its plunge into 
Marble Gorge and leaves but one exit, a perilous climb over 
the walls of a side canyon. Two days were spent in overhauling 
the outfit and worming my way up and down the walls with 
fresh supplies obtained from the proprietor of Marble Canyon 
Lodge. 


There were touches of civilization here, glimpses of people 
and life. I had a momentary rebellion against saying good-by 
to that bright upper world and imprisoning myself again in 
the somber depths of ever-deepening Marble Gorge. But the 
challenge of Badger Creek Rapids was in the air. Waving 
good-by to antlike figures on the bridge 500 feet overhead, 
I shoved oflF. 

Badger Creek wasn’t so bad, and I went on to Soap Creek, 
whose reputation wasn’t so good. I was sure, from my data on 
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it, that it would have to be portaged, but when I looked at the 
jump-off, I could see that portaging would be a back-breaking 
job. Since the river and. I understood each other better by now, 
I walked on down to study it. 

Sure enough, the message was there: ''Unload your boat and 
start near the right shore, cutting across below this first rock, 
where this big eddy will swing you out of the main channel, 
and then you will slip past the other rocks and on through. 
But don't miss a single stroke of the oars, or youll answer to 
me. 

The river having been honest with me so far, I did as directed 
and the boat took me through without shipping a drop of 
water. 

That gave me my first sense of false confidence. Late in tlie 
afternoon, when I came to North Canyon Rapids, the river 
put me in my place again. I hadn't studied the currents care- 
fully enough, and, as a result, the boat was tossed crosswise 
into the largest wave I had yet seen. Its trough was so deep 
that the boat was held on its bottom, while the wave shook it 
so roughly that I had to let go the oars and hang on with both 
hands to keep from being catapulted out. Then, when I was 
helpless, the river contemptuously kicked the boat free, as 
much as to say: "Let that be a lesson to you." 

A Lost World 

I went on, head up, with violent drops coming so close to- 
gether that I had no time to relax after one before I was into 
the next, and on to Cave Rapid, whose rough voice fills the 
great cavern from whence it takes its name. It was at this point 
that the Government survey expedition of 1923 fomid the 
equipment of some unknown party. 
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From this point I traveled rapidly past gloomy caves and 
beautiful hanging gardens that were ten times more beautiful 
in the midst of all this desolation, down a wider canyon and 
on to the mouth of the Little Colorado. It was low and clear 
at this season, bringiug in some drinking water that was surely 
welcome after the silt-laden currents of the main river. 

While eating lunch there— consisting of one large, cold hot 
cake and one can of sausage-I caught the sun on the wings of 
an airplane far above. To the pilot, the river must have looked 
like a pencil scrawl. But I was close to the river, close to its 
irresistible power, and could well believe that it alone had done 
the incredible job of carving such a canyon. 

One day’s run brought me to Granite Gorge, where the 
river, using its silt as an abrasive and cutting tool, has cut 
through what the geologists say is the oldest rock known to 
man, and on to Bright Angel Trail, where I tied up and went 
after supplies sufficient to last me to Boulder Dam, 275 miles 
away. 

At Grand Canyon village I was told of a party of geologists 
representing the Carnegie Institution and California Institute 
of Technology, who were studying the old Archean rock foimd 
in the Granite Gorge, and who were at that time about sixty 
miles downstream at Kanab Creek. I hoped to overtake them 
there, as they were traveling slowly, but there were famous 
rapids in between. Walthenberg was particularly bad. And 
finally— after close to 1000 miles of expectation— Deubendorf. 

The lesser rapids above Walthenberg bent both barlocks and 
cracked an oar. When I came to Walthenberg itself-I was 
ready to portage, but it couldn’t be portaged alone, and there 
was nothing to be done but run it. So I looked it over and 
then shoved off. I bumped rocks twice-both glancing blows 

that made the boat groan accusingly, but I came safely through. 


The Demon Denbendorf 


Camp that night was fireless, since the only driftwood was 
that caught in clefts fully seventy-five feet above the present 
surface of the river-proof enough of the mighty cataract tliat 
is there in flood stage. 

The next afternoon, I came to Deubendorf, named after a 
member of Julius Stone’s party whose boat cracked up there, 
but who successfully and miraculously survived the last half 
without a boat. Stone says that anyone who runs these rapids, 
at any stage of the water, will know he has tackled a real job; 
and I can vouch for the truth of that. 

The more I looked at it, the worse it seemed. And the worse 
It seemed, the more I wanted to run it, even though it could 
be portaged and I didn’t have that excuse. For forty days in 

the canyon and for months before, I had dreamed of this mo- 
ment. 

The smooth current curved swiftly at the start, then reared 
up in huge waves that crashed and thundered over half-buried 
rocks below. These were the rocks upon which Deubendorf 
hnnself had crashed. Yonder, on the left, were the rocks that 
had taken one of Clyde Eddy’s boats when they were attempt- 
mg to line it down, in 1927. On the right were other rocks and 
islands that thrust the .channel in. 

But there was a way. There was no channel, true, but there 
below the jump-off, before the force of water built up in those 
tremendous waves, there was a space-time for a half dozen 
strokes on the oar-and two rocks at the right. Couldn’t I shoot 
through there, dodge that submerged one below, and so pass 
on safely into the farther eddies? 

I wasn’t sure but that I was kidding myself. The line of 
rocks on the right threw back a big curling wave toward the 
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heaped'Up motmtains in the main channel. At times this big 
wave wasn’t so high; again, its curling crest was fifteen feet 
overhead. The first problem was to get by that backwash, hug- 
ging close to the rocks on the right, because if it ever slapped 
me back into the grip of the main channel, I was done for. 
That’s what happened to Deubendorf; it’s probably what hap- 
pened to everyone else that, tried it. But I had a good boat; I 
could move fast in a pinch. The wave could throw me back 
toward that towering mid-channel, and still there would be 
time for five or six quick strokes. Maybe. And if I got out of 
the clutches of the main channel, hard forward on one oar, 
hard backward with the other, should see me between the 
rocks on the right, and so into easier water. 

Understand me about this “easier” water. A month before, 
it would have looked plenty tough, that stretch halfway down 
Deubendorf. To get the proper slant on it, you should remem- 
ber that the Government experts figure 8000 second feet at that 
point. In other words, there’s 8000 cubic feet of water rolling 
down at every tick of the clock. 

Well, I looked it over for fifteen minutes and then turned 
back to the boat. There was no use waiting; when you’ve got 
’er figured, it’s time to go. I could feel my heart beating. It 
seemed as if it were beating down lower than usual, down m 
my stomach. I remembered that British officer at Waterloo, 
when he climbed into the saddle and found that his knees 
were shaking. “Shake, damn you,” he said. “You’d shake worse 
than that if you knew where you were really going.” 

Sure I was scared. I saw to it that the spare oars were prop- 
erly lashed down, the proper side of the blades up. Those 
oars, lashed aft on each side of the deck, were always within 
my range of vision, because I was facing the stem, down- 
stream. Then I felt of my sheath knife to see that it was hang- 



ing at the proper place on my belt. If an oar broke, I’d have 
no time in the rapids to unlash a spare; I’d have to cut it loose 
-fast. As the fellow said about the gas attack at the front, there 
are only two kinds of folks left in the rapids when an oar 
breaks: the quick and the dead. 

Then I shifted my life preserver so it fitted comfortably, was 
just tight enough and still left my arms absolute freedom, tilted 
my hat, braced my feet exactly right in each comer of the 
cockpit, and took a big chew of tobacco. In the rapids you’ve 
got to have something to sink your teeth into. Then I spit on 
my hands, took hold of the oars and shoved off. 

How long do you think it takes to run rapids like Deuben- 
dorf, once you’re over the brink? About as long as it takes to 
say that old tongue-twister; "The ragged rascal ran around 
the rugged rock. And that’s about the way it went too. 

Skirting Eternity 

I was over, crowding as close as I dared to the right. The 
water in the main channel was a heaped-up muddy moimtain 
at my left; my eyes were fixed on the big, curling wave that 
would teU the story. We came to it and the boat rode up it. We 
were standing on end; we were thrown in toward the main 
channel; we were halfway up to the crest. In mid-air, so 

it seemed, I was waiting, the oars free; when we struck, the 

oars dug in, 

I didn’t count the strokes, but I think there were about five. 
On the second I thought I was done for; it seemed that the 
channel had me. On the third I was sure of it. I said to my- 
self; "Well, Holmstrom, you came this far, anyway.” On the 
fourth we rode up a twenty-foot wave in the channel, but on 
the right-hand side of the crest; we were sliding down. The 
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boat had had that extra margin that it takes. On the fifth, the 
two rocks I’d aimed at were alongside. Hard back on one oar, 
hard forward on the other; and we were through, scuttling 
down between the rocks in the easier water below. 

It was that simple and that fast. I rode on through the eddies, 
the danger past, looking up toward the sky. To my amaze- 
ment, I found I was singing, bellowing, as if I were trying to 
outdo the roaring of Deubendorf behind me. More than that. 
I’d remembered four lines of Barnacle Bill that I’d tried to 
recall for 1000 miles back. I had ’em now, and I’ll never forget 
them again. 

Two days’ traveling took me dovm past Havasu Creek, a 
quiet little stream that enters the Colorado through a narrow 
slit in the walls, but which opens up, in the interior, into a 
fertile, hidden, rock-walled valley, inhabited by the shy Havasu 
Indians. Toward evening of the second day, the roar of Lava 
Falls strengthened. Its vicious waters, twisting down between 
great blocks of lava, have never been run, and for a while I 
played with the idea of trying it rather than portaging. 

The Last Lap 

But I decided not to crowd my luck— -you get that way while 
the memory of Deubendorf is fresh— and portaged over. The 
scientific party had portaged here, and it was plain that they 
weren’t far ahead. I could even tell a lot about their boats. 
White paint scraped off on sharp rocks told their color; slivers 
of wood gouged out by the jagged lava showed that they were 
planked with mahogany. 

I put on speed, anxious to overhaul them; and when night 
brought me to a camp site in Granite Park, I came upon a 
tripod made of driftwood and bearing a single sign. Two words. 
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I read it, blinking. “Hello, Buzz” and the date: "11-17-37.” 
They knew I was coming; they were expecting me down be- 
low. They had also left a can of cocoa, the most welcome imag- 
inable addition to my limited fare. That cocoa warmed my 
stomach and the greeting warmed my heart. 

Next morning I entered lower Granite Gorge, and at noon 
came to Diamond Creek, where the geological party were eat- 
ing limch. I hadn’t realized before how lonely Td been. With 
so much in common to talk about, we practically drowned out 
the noise of the river, and it was hard to tear myself away 
the next morning. But they had plenty of time; I had to get 
on. Lava Cliff Rapids— last, and classed by some as the tough- 
est on the Colorado— was ahead. I was close to Boulder. 

As I was ready to pull out the next morning, Frank Dodge, 
head boatman of the party, and one of the greatest living 
river runners, followed me over to my boat. He was a heavy- 
boned, towering, silent man who’d been running rapids be- 
fore I was bom. He hadn’t said anything to me the night be- 
fore, nor that morning. After he’d looked the boat over, he 
stood there looking hard at me. He said, suddenly: “Buzz, 
you’re aU right.” Then he walked away. 

Separation Rapids was the next hurdle, so named because 
it was here that the three men left the Powell Expedition of 
1869-70, choosing to go out overland rather than face the last 
stretch. But instead of life, they met death at the hands of the 
Indians. Some authorities on the Colorado believe that a quar- 
rel with Powell, rather than fear, was responsible for their 
desertion. It sounds reasonable to me. After all, they’d come 
through close to 1000 miles of the Colorado. They should have 
been used to rapids by that time. 

The tragic part of it, of course, was that they were almost 
through, though they didn’t know it. Only Lava Cliff Rapids 
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were ahead. After that, the kst great barrier, the home stretch. 
To tell the truth, though I had maps whose reliability I had 
proved beyond doubt, that showed how close it was to Boulder, 
it didn’t seem possible. You’d never know it to look at the can- 
yon or the river. 

I shouldn’t use the words “only Lava CliflF Rapids.” They 
are supposed to be as bad as Deubendorf and are classed by 
some as worse. But from the first they had loomed in my mind 
as something to think about after Deubendorf, and it didn’t 
seem likely that they could be as tough. I’d known all along 
that they couldn’t be lined by one man, or portaged; so they 
had to be run, and that was that. 

It was a jolt when I came to them. I’ve never seen anything 
like them, and unless I nm the Colorado again I never will. 
A delta had pushed in from the left, at the very brink. On the 
right a tremendous lava cliff, from which the rapids take their 
name, thrusts out into the channel. The full force of the cur- 
rent roars through and down directly upon bristling rocks. Be- 
cause it is narrowed by these inthrusting escarpments, the 
heaped-up flood, bursting through, has a peculiarly sinister 
and savage appearance; and there is absolutely no chance to 
ride the main current directly down, because the rocks are 
waiting. 



But fhere was a back eddy at the left, below the delta, and 
I soon saw that if I hit the jump-off at an angle and rowed hard 
to the left. I’d have a chance to miss the main channel and 
the rocks and ease down alongside the wall. A chance being all 
I could hope for, I made ready and shoved off. 
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It came off as I had planned; I made it in and through and 
down, hard to the left and so into the swirling but easy eddies 
that wheeled along the wall. 

A few minor rapids were left, so the maps said; and I pro- 
ceeded cautiously. No use taking chances now, as close as this 
to the tape. 

In the morning I ate a big breakfast, filling my stomach for 
a hard day. Shoving off, I eased past the corner of the wall, 
and was surprised to find myself in quiet and deepening water. 
It lapped gently against the walls on either side. The great 
waves smoothed out. For the first time in forty-four days on 
the river, the grip of the current relaxed, changed from steel 
to velvet, and from velvet to a last, lingering touch, and was 
gone. My momentum carried me on, but it was momentmn 
alone. 

It couldn’t be. No still water hke this was recorded below 
Lava Cliff. The maps said so, and I had proved their honesty 
a thousand times. 

Then I saw it. Since the maps had been made, Boulder Dam 
had been built. The impounded water had crept back this far 
into the canyon— much farther than I had dreamed. This was 
Lake Mead, created by the dam. There were no more rapids. 

Already the roar of the river was a whisper in the canyon. 
Ahead, the lake was widening, becoming more brilliant. Sun- 
light was beyond, flashing on the water. 

I drifted on for a while, head resting on my arms. Don’t ask 
me how I felt at that point; not many would understand. It 
wasn’t exultation. It was a kind of all-gone feeling. The rapids 
were behind me now— Deubendorf and Lava Cliff and Wal- 
thenberg and two himdred others— and I should probably never 
run them again. I should never be so young again, nor so fit. 

I rowed around in circles for a while, within sound of the 
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river. Once again there was no way out but ahead. So I spit 
on my hands and headed out into the open, through the wid- 
ening canyon. 

It was warm here; the sunlight was dazzling. The silt had 
vanished from the water like mist at morning; it was crystal- 
clear. They had heard at the dam that I was coming, and a 
speedboat had been sent out to tow me in. But my goal was 
the dam, and I wouldn’t take the tow. 

It’s a big lake, and it took me three and a half days to row 
it. When I got to the landing, there was quite a crowd there— 
photographers and tourists and the like. After I did an errand 
that was on my mind, I posed for pictures and put the boat 
through her paces to show what she could do; though I know 
she felt self-conscious, as I did, out there in the open quiet 
water. I was wearing close to two months’ whiskers; my under- 
shirt was ragged; I looked like a tramp. She was battered and 
bruised by the rapids. Her original paint was almost gone. But 
she was a good boat still. 

The errand was to send a wire, as I’d promised. It hap- 
pened to be Thanksgiving Day— November 25, 1937— and I 
inew my mother would be glad to hear from me. So I wired 
her: 

OKAY AT BOtJLDER DAM. HALDANE. 

Time...?... Number of words 7995 Rate of reading. ..?.. . 

Speed: Yon know the approximate time of your reading. Find your 

rate in this table. 

Time 60 55 50 45 40 35 30 25 20 15 12 

Rate 133 145 160 178 200 229 267 320 400 533 666 

I. Comprehension Exercises * 

Check the precision of your reading and the keenness of 
your memory for significant, relevant facts. 

* The authors acknowledge their indebtedness to Vera Main for edi- 
torial work on this story. 
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Number for answers in your notebook and opposite the 
proper number, copy the correct detail. 


1. 

Holmstrom was 

18 23 25 

28 

years old. 


2. 

He paid $10 

$50 

$100 

$500 

for his car. 

3. 

He had been preparing 

for 

hours 

days 

weeks 


months. 






4. 

The Colorado is 

long. 

110 

510 

1100 

5100 

miles 

5. 

The Colorado falls 

500 

1000 2500 5000 

feet. 

6. 

There are 65 

165 

265 

365 great rapids 

in the 


river. 






7. 

The boat took 6 

days 

weeks 

: months years 

i to 


build. 





8. The boat was 10 15 

20 

25 

feet long. 


9. 

The boat weighed 

150 

250 

350 

450 pounds. 

10. 

The trip consumed 

52 

62 

72 82 days. 



Opposite the correct number in your notebook, write 


true if the statement is correct; false, if it is not true. 

11. The tremendous gorge of the Colorado had been traveled 
seven times before. 

12. Holmstrom had studied boat design and every book pub- 
lished on the Colorado. 

13. His boat was made of rare Port Orford cedar. 

14. All equipment was stored in the cockpit. 

15. Holmstrom was ready to go on September 1. 

16. He had already run the rapids of the Salmon and the Rogue 
rivers alone. 

17. Generally speaking, the farther downstream in the Colo- 
rado the rougher the water is. 

18. There were four possible stops for supplies, two above the 
junction and two below. 

19. Above the junction of the Green and the Colorado, there 
are timber and game; below it, desolation and lizards. 

20. Whenever possible, Holmstrom preferred to portage rather 
than to run the rapids. 
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21. At tlie first portage, Holmstrom discarded half his equip- 
ment. 

22. Nights in the canyon were tlie greatest hardship because 
of the cold and the fearful silence. 

Copy these statements in your notebook and supply the 
word or words necessary to make the statement complete 
and correct. 

23. Holmstrom loaded his boat upon the trailer he had. ..?... 

24. The Government s contribution to the trip was in the form 
of, . . 

25. The proper technique for running dangerous rapids was 
worked out by. 

26. The unseen peril in HelFs Half Mile was a. . . 

27. The name of one canyon, just above the junction 

of the Colorado, describes the whole country. 

28. 29, 30. Three articles discarded at the second portage 

were and 

81. Hole-in-the-Rock Creek is a souvenir of the early 

32, 33. days of rowing took Holmstrom through the 

. miles of Glen Canyon. 

34, 35. The two most dangerous rapids were . . and . . 

36. In these rapids there was time for only or . 

strokes of the oar before destruction or safety. 

37, 38. The unexpected quiet water at the end of the trip 

was . . . ? — caused by . 

39. The trip ended on . 

40. Holmstrom s errand at tlie end of the trip was 

Copy the following plan and complete it in your note- 
book. 

The story is an action picture of a man. It builds up a 
graphic portrait of what he is by telling what he did. Your 
problem of interpretation now is to give a specific illustra- 
tion as evidence of each of the following; 
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Analytical thinking 

16. 

Endurance 

Imagination 

17. 

Honesty 

Alertness 

18. 

Stamina 

Foresightedness 

19. 

Strength . 

Decision 

20. 

Enthusiasm 

Determination 

21. 

Judgment 

Independence 

22. 

Observation 

Self-discipline 

23. 

Dexterity 

Self-reliance 

24. 

Resilience 

Intelligence 

25. 

Hardihood 

Self-direction 

26. 

Self-confidence 

Educability 

27. 

Love of Nature 

Persistence 

28. 

Indefatigability 

Resourcefulness 

29. 

Precision 

Thoroughness 

30. 

Control 


III. Books to Read 

Eddy, Clyde, Down the Worlds Most Dangerous River 
Fleming, Peter, Brazilian Adventure 

Kolb, E. L., Through the Grand Canyon from Wyoming to 


Mexico 

Loomis, Charles F., Mesa, Canon and Pueblo 
Powell, John W., First through the Grand Canyon 



GANGWAY FOR TELEVISION * 

Philip Kerby 

Procedure: This article contains approximately 1887 words. The 
reading time should be not more than nine minutes. Your com- 
prehension score on the main points should be excellent. 

As you read, try to judge which points will be considered im- 
portant enough to be included in the test. Cast backward glances 
over each paragraph in order to estimate what is important. Read 
with intent to remember. 

Television will be oflBcially introduced to an expectant New 
York audience coincident with the opening of the New York’s 
World’s Fair on April 30, 1939. Plans are also under way for 
television demonstrations at the Golden Gate International Ex- 
position in San Francisco about the same time. Applications for 
wave lengths upon which to broadcast television have been 
received by the Federal Communications Commission from 
stations at Schenectady, Boston, Philadelphia, Milwaukee, Kan- 
sas City, Iowa City, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, and 
New York. Several of these wiU be on the air this summer with 
televised movie shorts. Only threej however, expect to broad- 
cast hve-talent shows this year to the public at regular inter- 
vals. These are the RCA-NBC stations broadcasting from the 
Empire State Tower, both in New York City, and the Don Lee 
station in Los Angeles. ; 

For the present these television broadcasts will be limited to 
those areas that he, roughly, within a thirty-mile radius of the 
transmitting station. But before long, the experts hope, broad- 

* Reprinted through the permission of Philip Kerby, This Week Maga- 
zine, and Harper & Brothers, 1939. 
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casting on a nation-wide network will be possible. Research to 
make this hope come true is being speeded in many directions. 

The television screen is our magic porthole of glamour, ro- 
mance, and adventure. On it we shall both see and hear the 
Great of the world pass by. Statesmen, soldiers, explorers, 
authors, and other famous men and women will call on us per- 
sonally and bring messages from lands beyond the seas. 

We shall be able to see a score of thoroughbreds come 
pounding down the stretch in a “photo finish.” We shall see 
the Army-Navy game and other football classics— and the seats, 
in our own living-rooms, will be all on the fifty-yard line. 

That same Hving-room chair will give us a close-up seat at 
the world-championship prize fights— at baseball’s World Series 
—at crew rows— golf and tennis championships and other major 
sporting events. 

Grand opera, musical comedy, movies,, newsreels, debates, 
travelogues, and Mickey Mouse— all will enter your home as 
honored guests through the magic mirror in your own televi- 
sion receiving set. When sports records are broken, the new 
champions will be cheered by an audience of millions— and 
actors may leap to stardom with a single performance. 

Unlike radio, television broadcasts will not be continuous at 
first, but wiU be spotted throughout the late-aftemoon and 
early-evening hours, and programs will seldom nm more than 
an hour without an intermission. Radio listeners boast that they 
can do other things while they listen to the radio. Television, 
LGce motion pictures, requires xmdivided attention. This prob- 
lem of maintaining interest will have a direct bearing on the 
types of programs offered. In the movie theater the audience 
has paid an admission charge and is intent upon getting its 
money’s worth. At home there is no such incentive— and there 
are many personal or household problems to distract one’s 
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attention. The programs will be varied and will consist of per- 
haps a drama running twelve minutes-a travelogue running 
eight, a newsreel and a comedy cartoon running five each. 
These, plus incidental music to open and close the program, 
will round out a thirty-five minute production. This “rule-of- 
thumb” naturally will be subject to modification for sports 
telecasts. 

Critics have carped over the apparent slow development of 
television in America, pointing out that the first program was 
telecast in 1930. True, “The Queen's Messenger” was broadcast 
by WGY “all the way across Schenectady” in that year, and 
shown on a small movie screen in Proctor’s Theater before a 
group of scientists. It was a great stunt! 

But television in 1930 could not compare with radio as an 
entertainment medium— and it cannot yet. During the past 
decade, however, more than $25,000,000 has been spent by 
various companies to conduct pmre research along lines that 
will eventually perfect television transmission and reception. 
And these millions have been spent to give American audiences, 
already accustomed to the excellence of our radio and movie 
entertainment, the best television programs in the world— far 
better than those now being shown in England and on the 
Continent. These millions, too, have helped to protect the pur- 
chasers of television sets; the aim was to bring television as 
close to perfection as possible before public telecasting and the 
sale of receiving sets was started, so that new advances would 
not quickly throw these receivers out of date. 

Abroad, the greatest progress has been made in England by 
the British Broadcasting Corporation, whose daily programs 
from Alexandra House have been received within a radius of 
Greater Metropolitan London. France is televising experimen- 
tal programs from the EiflFel Tower. In Germany television sta- 
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tions are located in Berlin and in the Harz mountains. A tele- 
phone-vision service is maintained between Berlin and Leipzig 
so that it is possible to hold a visual as well as an audible con- 
versation upon payment of an extra fee. Over stations at Mos- 
cow^ Kiev, and Leningrad, Soviet Russia is conducting experi- 
mental telecasting. Italy, too, is planning a series of television 
stations radiating from Rome. Poland, Holland, and Sweden 
have all been experimenting with the possibility of early tele- 
vision broadcasting. However, since most of these stations are 
under rigid military monopolies, little infoiination is available 
about their actual progress. Foreign audiences do not demand 
such high-quality entertainment; novelty alone seems to be 
sufficient recompense for relatively poor reception, bad light- 
ing, and '‘fuzzy” pictures. 



Up to the present no country has been able to televise far- 
ther than a radius of some thirty to fifty miles from the trans- 
mitter, except on isolated occasions that radio engineers have 
not been able to explain. This is one of the major problems 
upon which they are now working. Ultra-high-frequency ( ex- 
cessively short) waves are used as carriers for television. Un- 
like their longer cousins— the waves that are used for ordinary 
radio broadcasting— they seldom follow the curvature of the 
earth but apparently move in a straight line to the horizon, 
and from there they continue on into space, so that only those 
receiving sets located within a certain distance of the trans- 
mitter are able to tune in on a television program. For a coast- 
to-coast sound broadcast, radio stations are linked together by 
ordinary telephone wire. This is not possible in television; the 
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telephone wire just won’t do the trick. In sound broadcasting 
it is necessary to transmit only about 5000 electrical impulses 
a second — ^but in television three and a half million electrical 
impulses must be transmitted each second— and telephone wire 
cannot carry such a load. 

But one important victory already has been won in the fight 
to make nation-wide television broadcasts possible. Recently 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories have invented a coaxial cable 
that can transmit these millions of electrical impulses each 
second. Use of such a cable will permit television transmitters 
to be linked together so as to extend the radius of a television 
program. One of these cables already has been laid between 
New York and Philadelphia, but it has not yet been placed in 
operation, and the date of its opening is uncertain. At present 
the use of this cable over a great distance is prohibited by the 
tremendous expense. For example, a coaxial cable from New 
York to San Francisco with eighty or ninety station outlets 
would cost approximately one himdred million dollars. 

But the battle for nation-wide telecasting goes on. Another 
possibility of linking the stations together into a nation-wide 
television network is by stepping up the capabilities of the 
automatic radio relay (booster stations) sufficiently to trans- 
mit the ultra-high-frequency television bands. Several com- 
panies are conducting research along these lines, and are hope- 
ful of obtaining results that will bring the cost of transmitting 
a television program over a national network to within reason. 

With the best engineering minds of the world concentrated 
on this problem, it is certain that sooner or later television will 
be broadcast coast-to-coast, and across the seven seas. Color 
may even be added before that time, as successful color tele- 
casts already have been made . . . and stereoscopic, or three- 
dimensional, pictures are within the realm of possibility. 
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The Don Lee station in Los Angeles has been broadcasting 
television shows for several months. These have included movie 
reels and brief dramas played by flesh-and-blood actors. Within 
recent weeks special educational television features have been 
introduced into several schools. 

The National Broadcasting Company has been telecasting 
programs over the RCA band intermittently since 1936. These 
have included excerpts from such famous Broadway hits as 
“Susan and God/’ with Gertrude Lawrence, special adaptations 
of the adventures of Sherlock Holmes^ original dramas writ- 
ten especially for television, fashion shows, parades, and ath- 
letic contests picked up and rebroadcast from television mo- 
bile “units.” 



These “units” are in reality high-speed motor trucks; they 
travel in pairs, one to broadcast sound and the other to tele- 
cast sight. During the past year they have provided much ma- 
terial for National Broadcasting Company television experi- 
mental programs. Not long ago they were “shooting” a scene 
near New York’s East River, when a fire broke out on Ward’s 
Island. The whole blaze was telecast successfully. Recently 
these trucks have been in Washington, D. C., giving a series 
of experimental telecasts before members of Congress. 

Today a television program no longer looks like one of those 
historic movies of the old Vitagraph days. No longer does it 
flicker or turn green; no longer are the images fuzzy around 
the edges. The actors walk and talk like human beings instead 
of automatons. After much experimentation the make-up of 
actors is now quite similar to that of the movies, although in- 
tensified. During the early experimental period black lips and 
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chalk-white skins were advocated as providing the greatest 
contrast. But the actors could not work comfortably together 
in such unusual make-up and they returned to the more com- 
mon powder, grease paint, and lipstick. 

As far as television is concerned, the day of the “platinum 
blonde” is over. In the television studio she is known as a 
“blizzard head”! For when lights of several thousand candle- 
power shine on her hair, the light is refracted and forms a 
fuzzy gray halo that surroimds not only the blonde herself but 
any actor standing close to her. Brunettes, on tire other hand, 
photograph remarkably well. So brunettes with television am- 
bitions had better begin working on their acting technique. 

In radio broadcasting actors do not have to learn their lines 
but are permitted to read them from the script. This will no 
longer be possible in television. Nor can the actor “flub” a 
scene, as he might do in the movies, confident that everything 
can be straightened out in a “retake.” In television there are 
no “retakes,” just as there are no prompters. 

To an outsider a television studio looks like a cross between 
a movie set and a sturgeon’s operating theater. The brilliance 
of the lighting, while similar to that in a Holl3^ood studio, is 
not injurious to the eyes because the harmful ultraviolet rays 
of the Kliegs are not present. In the middle of the foreground 
stand three television cameras. Each is focused on the scene 
at a different angle as well as at a different distance, providing 
the “close-up,” “medium-foreground” and ‘long-fuU” shots of 
the movies. Above the cameras the latest-designed extra-sen- 
sitive microphone is mormted on a long boom. This “mike” is 
swung about to catch the center of action, and the sound pass- 
ing tlirough it is synchronized with the electric impulses racing 
through the camera. 
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I. Comprelieiisioii Exercises 

In your notebook, supply the missing details. Number for 
eighteen ' answers. 

1. Television was officially introduced to the New York audi- 
ence on ? . 

2. Applications for wave lengtibs on which to broadcast tele- 

vision were reviewed by the Federal Commission from 
stations in . different cities. 

3. Only stations were expected to broadcast live- 

talent shows in 1939 at regular intervals. 

4. For the present, television broadcasts will be limited 

roughly to areas within a mile radius. 

5. Television requires attention. 

6. The features of a television program will probably be: 

( 1 ) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

7. During the past decade more than has been 

spent on pure research in the field of television. 

8. The greatest progress in television abroad has been made 
by...?... 

9. A telephone-vision service is maintained between 
and 

10. Television cannot be broadcast at great distances because 

the ultra-high-frequency waves . . .....? ?. . . 

11. In television ...? — million electrical 

impulses must be transmitted each second. 

12. The Bell Telephone Laboratories have invented a 

that can transmit these millions of impulses each 

second. 
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13. Two possible developments in television are 

( 1 ) pictures; 

(2) ...? ?..• pictures.' 

14. Television mobile units are, in reality, ...?... . . . 

...?. ?... 

15. Several improvements in present television programs 
the earliest programs are: 

( 1 ) 

(2) 

(3) 

16. A “blizzard head” isa. ..?... ...?■•• 

17. Retakes are (common, uncommon) in television. 

18. A television studio contains: 

( 1 ) ...?... cameras; 

(2) ...? ?. .. microphone. 



?... 

over 
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HELL’S CANYON, THE BIGGEST OF ALL “ 


Richajeu} L. Neuberger 

Procedure: The Grand Canyon is more or less familiar to most read- 
ers. Therefore, the author, by an unvarying method of contrast 
with the known, creates for the reader a picture of an unknown 
canyon. Hell’s Canyon. Note the points of contrast, pausing long 
enough in reading to make mental notes of the ratios, and at 
the close of the reading of the article two pictures will be clear 
and definite in your mind. For the good it vi^ill do your reading, 
take the comprehension test without backward glances. 

Time ...?... 


For nearly a century now it has been axiomatic that the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado River is the deepest cleft on 
earth. That this is not true is a fact which geographers are 
just beginning to recognize. The Grand Canyon is not so deep 
as the basalt and granite gash made by the Snake River be- 
tween the States of Oregon and Idaho in the Pacific North- 
west. Along a mountain-serried stretch where the brawling 
waters of the Snake twist northward, Hell’s Canyon averages 
5510 feet in depth for 40 spectacular miles. Here 6000-foot ex- 
panses are not uncommon. At one point the canyon is 7900 
feet deep: a mile and a half from rim to river. This consider- 
ably exceeds the 6100-foot maximum depth of the Grand Can- 
yon. 

The canyon hollowed out by the Colorado River is 217 
miles long; that by the Snake River, 189 miles. The Grand 
Canyon is 15 miles from rim to rim at its widest point; HeU’s 

® Copyright, 1939, by Harper & Brothers. 
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Canyon, 10 miles. The famous Bright Angel Point towers 5650 
feet above the Colorado; the bluff of White Monument, an 
equal horizontal distance from the Snake, is 5922 feet higher 
than the river. In the Grand Canyon the Colorado River drops 
approximately ten feet a mile; the Snake in Hell’s Canyon de- 
scends about twelve and a half feet a mile. 

Both chasms are built of many levels. These levels rise 
terracelike above the rivers. From the water only the first rims 
can be seen, but there are many rims beyond until the last 
embayments are reached. 

Pecuhar to the Grand Ganyon are its lavish coloring and its 
array of buttes, mesas, rock temples, and flat-topped hills. The 
walls eroded by the Colorado are more or less uniform; they 
are long sheer cliffs approximately 1500 feet high to the level 
directly above the river. 

The Snake, however, is flanked by shale slides, then by tim- 
bered slopes, and finally by granite and lava precipices. Where 
Hell’s Canyon spreads out below Hat Point, its sides consist 
of countless evergreen hills and bare basalt crags piled on top 
of one another in magnificent disordered array. A few miles 
downstream the scene changes sharply, and waterwom granite 
and basalt sweep down to the Snake in majestic stratified es- 
carpments amazingly like the buttes that typify the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado. 

Dr. Otis W. Freeman of the American Geographical Society, 
one of many authorities who concede the greater depth of 
Hell’s Canyon, says that it is certamly “both thd narrowest 
and the deepest gash in the North American contment.” The 
Geological Survey has lately called attention to it as one of 
the great scenic resources of the nation. Why, then, has it been 
overlooked? 

Only its remoteness and inaccessibility can account for the 
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fact that Americans are almost completely unaware of its 
existence, that encyclopedias and atlases and otlier sources of 
general information scarcely mention it, and that the thorough 
Britannica accords it only passing reference. 

The name of this chasm is symbolic. The frontiersmen of 
years ago called it Hell’s Canyon because of its sinister splen- 
dor. Escarpments of granite rise from the river like gloomy 
battlements. On wet, windy days wraiths of clouds swirl and 
break around the jagged basalt crags far above. No gulf any- 
where has rougher rock surfaces. Bluff is piled on bluff in huge 
tom chunks of black and gray lava. Sheer and rugged walls 
are interspersed with slides of shale and ragged hillsides of 
cheat-grass. Creeks tmnbling down long gullies add their pit- 
tance to the river. The Snake surges an angry white through 
much of the abyss. At a dozen rapids its foam-topped waves 
are still wearing away the rock. "La maudite riviere enragee!” 
exclaimed the early French-Canadian voyagers, and tire pio- 
neers of the Oregon Trail paraphrased them in English: “The 
accursed mad river.” Here and there in the canyon, hackberry 
bushes and Ponderosa pines and Douglas firs, growing tena- 
ciously on steep slopes and fringelike bars, provide contrast 
for the harsh bleakness of the precipices. 

The sun’s rays reach the waterway at the bottom of the 
chasm only a few hours each day, particularly in the winter 
months. The nocturnal tones of the cleft are broken only when 
sunlight softens the rim rock and the shadow from one bluff 
gently blankets the opposite wall. Then Hell’s Canyon seems 
filled with a thin blue haze; seen from afar up its craggy 
trench, it is Hke the background of one of the painted fan- 
tasies of Maxfield Parrish. In such interludes, brief though they 
are, the reaches of the mountain river show themselves clean 
and clear, and the canyon takes on enough color to lose some 
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of the ominous aspect that in 1812 brought this quaintly worded 
report from Robert Stuart of the Pacific Fur Company to his 
chief, John Jacob Astor: 

“The whole body of the River does not exceed 40 yards in 
width and is confined between Precipices of astonishing height; 
Cascades and Rapids succeed each other, almost without in- 
termission, and it will give you a tolerable idea of its appear- 
ance were you to suppose the River to have once flowed sub- 
terraneously through these mountains, and in the process of 
time, immense bodies of Rocks were detached occasionally 
from the ceiling till at length the surface of the Heights de- 
scended into the Gulph and forms at present the bed of this 
tumultuous water course. Mountains here appear as if piled on 
Mountains and after ascending incessantly for half a day, you 
seem as if no nearer the attainment of the object in view than 
at the outset.” 

Hell’s Canyon has not the bright glory or magnificent mesas 
of the cleft of the Colorado. Its grandeur is the majestic mys- 
tery of sheer size. The bottom of the canyon is a pit of un- 
believable depth. From it the rim seems studded with tiny 
green bushes— until Forest Ranger Fenton Whitney says they 
are Ponderosa pines 100 feet high. Up the side ravine dug by 
Deep Creek a wanderer with stout wind can climb, after hours 
of terrific effort, to the top. The Snake, way below, is now a 
slender strip of green; white flecks indicate rapids with waves 
as high as breakers. Upward, rim succeeds rim to a horizon 
dim and far off. The climber seems standing in the core of 
the world, like Astor’s courier of long ago who too made the 
heart-breaking ascent of “mountain . . . piled on mountain.” 

Ages ago there was no Hell’s Canyon. The events directly 
responsible for its creation began in the Cenozoic Era, just as 
the remote forerunners of man were coming on the planet. 
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Over the granite uplands of what is now the Pacific North- 
west poured the Tertiary lava flows. They inundated dales and 
valleys and came to rest against peaks and ridges like water 
shoving at a dam. The liquid basalt buried some hills com- 
pletely. Much of the rugged topography thus covered had been 
reared up in earlier epochs by volcanic activity. In numerous 
places the spread of lava was 6000 feet thick. Then, with more 
than a mile of basaltic rock quilting the land, the crust of the 
earth began to stir again. The Wallowa Mountains were jolted 
10,000 feet into the sky near where the border of Oregon now 
is. The Seven Devils range was wrinkled almost as high along 
the present boundary of Idaho. After this rampant vulcanism, 
ice sheets moved out of the north and sheathed the region. 
They gouged out lakes and began U-shaped dips that would 
later be canyons. One of these dips was between the outlying 
ramparts of the Wallowas and Seven Devils. Then the ice 
melted and receded. Into the jumbled mass of granite and lava 
a river pushed, the Snake. 

The river is still pushing today. A mile through the hardened 
lava flow the Snake has cut, and into a thousand feet of the 
granite bedrock besides. The foothills of the Wallowa Moun- 
tains lie along the western rim of the chasm. The steep slopes 
of the Seven Devils form the opposite wall. 

A college friend of mine named Amos Burg is one of the 
few men who have risked going by boat through both HeU s 
Canyon and the Grand Canyon. Some of his observations are 
significant. He says that to look up from either the Snake or 
the Colorado at the rim rock so far above makes one diz 2 y. 
Despite its murky and forbidding appearance as compared with 
the Grand Canyon’s splurge of color. Burg calls Hell’s Canyon 
“a more hospitable abyss.” This is primarily because of regional 
characteristics. The Grand Canyon is part of the arid South- 
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west. Its vegetation is negligible. No soil cloaks the rocks. 
The Colorado River is full of silt and sand and practically 
devoid of fish life. It carries a million tons of Dust Bowl sludge 
through the canyon each day. 

The somber Hells Canyon, by contrast, is typical in many 
respects of the lush Pacific Northwest, although it is outside 
the r ain belt of that fertile region. Trees dot the bars and upper 
slopes. There are trout and sturgeon in the Snake and occa- 
sionally even a giant Chinook salmon from the mouth of the 
Columbia 500 miles away. The defiles that merge with Hell’s 
Canyon are gloomy and narrow, but through them pour clear 
mountain creeks. Deer introduced artificially into the Grand 
Canyon frequently die; bighorn sheep and deer and elk lived 
in the chasm of the Snake before the white man came. So para- 
doxically, the very qualities that give Hell’s Canyon its grim 
aspect actually make it more a land of the living than the gayly 
tinted canyon of the Colorado. 

The Grand Canyon is cut through a desert plateau. That is 
why it is easy to get to and why the many rims of the canyon 
are as level as a railroad grade. Hell’s Canyon penetrates two 
mountain ranges. That is why it is difficult to reach and why 
its rims are irregularly broken. 

Time. ..?... Number of words 1705 Rate of reading. ..?... 

I. Number a page in your notebook for the answers and supply 
as many of these points as possible, without looking back at the 
story. 

1. Maximrun depth of Hell’s Canyon ...?... feet. 

2. Maximum depth of Grand Canyon ...?... feet. 

3. Length of Hell’s Canyon ...?... miles. 

4. Length of Grand Canyon ...?... miles. 

5. Greatest width of Hell’s Canyon miles. 
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6. Greatest width of Grand Canyon miles. 

7. Drop of Snake River per mile feet. 

8. Drop of Colorado River per mile feet. 

II. 1. The Canyon has lavish coloring and an array of 

buttes, mesas, and rock temples. 

2. The Canyon has shale slides, timbered slopes, and 

granite and lava precipices. 

III. Number for answers and write true or false with regard to each 
statement. 

1. The Snake River has a dozen rapids as it flows through 
Hell’s Canyon. 

2. The grandeur of Hell’s Canyon is the grandeur of remark- 
able sculpturing and color. 

3. The Snake River has cut through the top layer of hard- 
ened lava and into the granite rock below. 

4. Each canyon is representative of the region in which it 
is located. 

5. Hell’s Canyon penetrates two mountain ranges. 

6. Grand Canyon is cut through a verdant plateau. 

rv. Books to Read 

Burt, Struthers, Powder River; Let er Buck 

Eddy, Clyde, Down the Worldls Most Dangerous River 

Fleming, Peter, Brazilian Adventure 

Kolb, E. L., Through the Grand Canyon from Wyoming to 
Mexico 

Loomis, Charles F., Mesa, Canon and Pueblo 

Lorenz, Pierre, The River 

Ludwig, Emil, The Nile 

Powell, John W., First through the Grand Canyon 


GREAT DAM * 


Stuart Chase 

Procedure: Again, the writer uses contrast in order to build a pic- 
ture for the reader of a new and stupendous undertaking. The 
device of contrast is dropped, however, as the writer proceeds 
to discuss the uses of the federal dams. Interesting conclusions and 
observations are scattered throughout the story. All these points 
the alert reader is aware of during the first reading of the story. 
Read not too fast; absorption is the aim to be pursued in this 
exercise. 

Time...?... 


In a desert in Egypt has stood for six thousand years the 
most massive structure ever built by man. In a desert in the 
State of Washington a new champion arises. The Great Pyra- 
mid weighs some 7,000,000 tons-say 120 Queen Marys piled 
together and squashed soHd. The Grand Coulee Dam on the 
Columbia River already exceeds this total. When it is finished 
it will weigh 23,000,000 tons, over thrice the heft of Cheops. 

One of these masses is built of cut stone, the other of poured 
concrete. One took 50,000 men twenty years to build, the other 
will take 5000 men six years, in a task not only three times 
greater but vastly more complex and dangerous. Both struc- 
tures rehed on the labor of those who would otherwise have 
been unemployed. Egyptian peasants in the off season built 
Cheops; American workingmen and engineers shelved by a 
great depression are building Grand Coulee. Pyramids were 
houses for the dead. Dams are centers of energy for the living. 

* Copyright, 1938, The Atlantic Monthly Company, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 
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It is better, I think, to live in the age of the Great Dams than 
in the age of the Great Pyramids. 

Owners of stocks and bonds in utility companies, to judge by 
their dinner-table conversation, prefer pyramids. It is still too 
early, however, to calculate the final effect of cheap hydroelec- 
tric power on utility earnings. In the Tennessee Valley, to date, 
power from government dams has so stimulated consumption 
that some private utilities in the district are doing the best 
business in their history. The big dams, however, are not pri- 
marily power projects, but something more fundamental. In 
the last hundred years, man has all but wrecked the balance 
of nature in the North American continent. Flood, drought, 
dust storms, erosion, the destruction of forest and grass cover, 
are making hideous inroads on the organic stability of the 
United States. Some 10,000,000 Americans have already lost 
their living from natural resources. The chief purpose of the 
great dams is to restore equilibrium. 

In the long run, it will be found that the TV A is not so much 
a power project as an attempt to replace a dechning cotton 
culture with a more diversified agriculture. The proposed 
dams in New England and in the Ohio Valley are primarily 
for flood control. The dams in the far West are concerned with 
irrigation and water conservation in an area of limited rainfall. 
The two huge dams of the Central Valley project in Calffomia 
are designed to halt a dechning water table, and, by a regu- 
lated flow of fresh water, to hold back the salt water of the 
Pacific, which is seeping in to ruin the rich farm land of the 
Sacramento delta. 

Power companies build dams for one purpose— power. Some- 
times the reservoir silts up because erosion on the watershed 
cannot be controlled, and then there isn’t any more power. I 
have seen such useless reservoirs in Tennessee and Texas. The 
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federal projects are of a different order altogether. They are 
coming to be known as multiple-purpose dams. Consider, for 
instance, the Central Valley project, with one great dam on the 
Sacramento River in the north, and a second one on the San 
Joaquin in the south. They will serve twelve purposes; 

1. Flood control 

2. Navigation 

3. Irrigation 

4. Power 

5. Domestic water supply 

6. Salt-water seepage control 

7. Underground water-table control 

8. Fisheries, especially salmon 

9. Game conservation 

10. Erosion control 

11. Reforestation 

12. Recreation 

The Central Valley of California is one of the richest agri- 
cultural areas on earth, but it would be doomed if this project 
were not undertaken. The water table is dropping alarmingly, 
the Pacific is coming in. The dams would be dirt cheap at 
the price if hydroelectric generators were unknown. But if you 
have a dam and a river anyway, why waste the energy coming 
over it, especially when much of it will be needed to pump 
water around the irrigation canals? 

Boulder Dam in the Colorado has already served the lower 
valley with dependable irrigation; it will supply Los Angeles 
with drinking water, and it will furnish cheap power in the 
Southwest. Incidentally, the power is all contracted for, and 
new generators are being installed to take care of the moimt- 
mg demand. Meanwhile Lake Mead, backing up 110 miles into 
the Grand Canyon, is one of the loveliest inland seas in the 
world, and is surely destined to be a great recreation center. 
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When I was there in March, cowboys were taking to launches 
and sailboats. 

Grand Coulee is primarily an irrigation project. The power 
will be used to pump water for that project. There will also 
be power for sale, plenty of it. The dam will control flood- 
waters down the Columbia 450 miles to the sea. It will deepen 
the channel between Portland and Bonneville from two to 
three feet, and thus make navigation on the lower river more 
dependable. The lake above the dam, reaching 151 miles to the 
Canadian border, will be used for fisheries and recreation. 

If one looks on these vast and awful structures simply as 
bones to choke on, he misapprehends the age in which he lives. 
It is like thinking the pyramids were built for the view. The 
utility magnates are not worth that much attention. These 
dams will be integrating the economy of a continent when 
utility magnates, and their quaint financial methods, will be 
museum and library curiosa, perished from the earth these hun- 
dreds of years, along with slums, trade-unions, and contract 
bridge. Like the Panama Canal such projects are too vast, they 
involve too many public interests, to be promoted by private 
companies. They have to be undertaken by all the people, 
functioning through the Federal Government. 

Time Number of words 1082 Rate of reading 

I. Copy this plan in your notebook, and fill in the blanks without 
looking back at the story. 

1. The device or plan of writing is 

2. The Grand Coulee Dam is on the river. 

3. It is situated in the State of . 

4. The Great Pyramid weighs tons. 

5. The Grand Coulee Dam will weigh tons. 

6. The Great Pyramid is built of ? . . . 

7. The Grand Coulee Dam is made of . . . ? 
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? 


years to 


8. The Great Pyramid took men, 

build. 

9. The Grand Coulee Dam will take men, 

years. 

10. Pyramids were houses for the . . . ? — 

11. Dams are centers of for the living. 

12. The organic stability of the United States is being de- 
stroyed by 

of forest and grass cover. 

13. The chief purpose of the dams is to restore 

14. TVA is an attempt to replace a declining cotton culture 

with a more . . .? ?. . . 

15. The dams in the far West are concerned with 

and water in an area of limited rainfall. 

16. The federal dams are known as dams. 

17. List five of the twelve purposes the two dams in Cali- 
fornia will serve: 

(1) (4) 

(2) (5) . 

(3) ...?... 

18. Boulder Dam has served the following purposes: 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

19. Grand Coulee is primarily an project. 

20. The vast dams ought to be built by . . .?. ?. . . 

11. Books to Read 

Chase, Stuart, Rich Land, Poor Land 

Etcheverry, Bernard A., Land Drainage and Flood Protection 
Fortier, Samuel, Use of Water in Irrigation 
Keim, Odette, A Foreigner Looks at the TVA 
Powers, Wilbur L., and Teeter, Thomas A. H., Land Drainage 
Thomas, Lowell A., Hungry Waters 
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$230,000,000 FOR TOYS * 

Weldon Melick 

Procedure: Although this article is packed with specific details, the 
obvious purpose of the writer is to bring home to the reader some 
facts about the toy business. As you read, watch constantly for 
facts and conclusions. 

Time ...?... 


I 

Every year now the American toy industry takes in from 
the parents of the land the huge sum of $230,000,000— a large 
part of it during the month before Christmas. There are as 
many as five hundred established toy manufacturers— with 
fifty or so newcomers popping up each year— and their strug- 
gles to get a share of that $230,000,000 make the toy business 
tihe most cock-eyed, unpredictable, and deceptively angelic- 
looking of American industries. 

It isn’t easy to make a success of a toy, for all that children 
are tmcritical. Adult misconceptions and prejudices hamper 
the trade at every turn, exploding the delusion that toys are 
made for children. The success of a toy does not depend on 
its effect on the child’s development, but on its effect on the 
parent’s pocketbook and on his or her eye for “cuteness.” The 
successful toy is the one carefully designed to appeal to the 
ripened sense of parents— and the toy that fails is often the one 
that best meets the needs of grovrang children. 

There has come into existence in the past ten years a whole 
new category of toys for the preschool child, based on psycho- 
logical research and nursery-school experiments. Scientifically 

* Copyright, 1938, Harper & Brothers. 
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tested for power to sustain interest and for age-appeal, ver- 
satility, durability, etc., they do an efficient job of stimulating 
mental and physical activity at the age when children can bene- 
fit most from the right kind of playthings. But the greater prob- 
lem is not to produce toys to educate children— it is to educate 
parents to buy that kind. It cost one manufacturer several hun- 
dred dollars to find out that people are not yet ready to buy 
enough educational toys, or pay enough for them, to support 
,a company catering exclusively to that trade. Not having ex- 
perienced such toys in their own childhood, parents are totally 
unfamiliar with their greater advantages. 

For example, nursery schools recognize that building blocks 
are basic preschool material and that a young child has a 
definite need for larger blocks than any that can be obtained 
from commercial sources. Before he has finger control he can’t 
build, and he gets his satisfaction from picking things up and 
carrying them from one end of the room to the other. Large, 
hollow blocks— 12 by 12 by 6 inches, or even 12 by 24 by 6 
mches— which he has to struggle to lift, are ideal at this stage, 
when he should be developing his back and arm muscles and 
co-ordinating balance with locomotion. At the next stage of 
growth his smaller muscles call for exercise, and the child by 
instinct begins to pile things. Brick-sized blocks are easily 
placed and stay placed without delicate adjustment, and there- 
fore do not discourage him. Not imtil he is beginning to be 
capable of the eye-hand co-ordination required for precise bal- 
ancing should he have to contend with smaller blocks or any 
of the construction sets. 

Nevertheless you’ll look in vain for those larger blocks in the 
toy marts. They’re not there because adults can’t rmderstand 
them. Wooden boxes and bricks don’t look like toys to them. 
Only a two-year-old child can understand them, and his vo- 
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cabulary is too limited to explain them to his parents. So he 
has to be content with a clockwork hula-hula dancer which he 
can’t wind up himself and which gives him only a momentary 
sensation of color and motion when someone else is kind enough 
to play with it for him. And nursery^ schools that want blocks 
big enough to do the younger children some good have to have 
them made to order by local carpenters. 

Even to sell the smaller construction blocks the makers must 
daub them with bright colors for the sole benefit of the parents. 
Small children will play with colored and uncolored blocks in- 
discriminately, but usually they get more pleasure from the un- 
colored kind, because color sometimes confuses their design 
forms and limits their constructive imagination. Nursery schools 
use natural-wood blocks for this reason. But the toy-giving rela- 
tives buy twice as many colored blocks as plain ones, even 
though they cost half again as much! 

Before going into the business, H. G. Fisher consulted child 
psychologists to learn what toys are the surest aids to mind and 
muscle development at various stages of a child’s growth, and 
proceeded to put out some of the best play material the nursery 
schools had ever seen. It may have helped the children. a great 
deal, but it didn’t contribute largely to Fisher’s own welfare. 
Then he tinned to such items as his Pop-Up Kritters, small 
wooden animals activated by strings which course through 
their multiple-jointed bodies and attach them to a handle 
base. Their sole educational value consists of mild exercise for 
two fingers. Children aren’t particularly wild about them. But 
adults are— they have bought 2,500,000 of them in the past 
seven years I 

Many instances might be cited to demonstrate that the profit- 
able toy is the one that delights adults. F. A. O. Schwarz, New 
York toy retailer, has half a dozen men customers who have 
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bought more than one thousand dollars’ worth of toy soldiers 
and equipment apiece for their own amusement. Many women 
doll-collectors have standing orders for every new character 
doll they can lay their hands on— and that may mean seventy- 
five a year from one firm alone. And as for toy trains, manu- 
facturers find that these must be even more tempting to fathers 
than to sons. 

If parents don’t consciously or unconsciously pick toys they 
want to play with themselves, they unconsciously select those 
that recall happy memories of their own childhood. The de- 
mand controls the supply, and therefore ninety-five per cent of 
the toys on the market are reincarnations of the playthings that 
were poptJar a generation ago— modernized to look new and 
up-to-date. 

II 

Not only must a toy please the parents to succeed, but even 
after it is in the money it isn’t sure of staying there. For the toy- 
buying public is fickle to the last degree. It quickly tires of new 
toys, demanding still newer ones, as well as a constant change 
in the appearance of those that are able to survive more than 
one season. This means much factory expense for new dies, 
molds, and boxes— and also it means losses on-outmoded stock 
or raw materials. But change there must be. 

Donald Duck plays a seven-note xylophone as Junior drags 
it over the floor this year, whereas a five-note one sufficed last 
year. (Not that Junior can tell the difference; the change is 
made to keep ahead of imitators.) A skate-manufacturer 
achieved novelty by canning his product like a gallon of oil, 
with the brand name emblazoned on the sides. There isn’t 
much you can do about streamlining a checker; but if the 1937 
model had the China Clipper on the back, you can put Snow 
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White on the 1938 edition. You can change the color of domino 
dots or make the box a diflFerent shape. The leading domino 
maker may “revolutionize” the business this year by packing 
his product nine pieces long and three high with one on edge, 
instead of seven long and four high as of last year. By giving 
more spread to his sets, and the appearance of more for the 
’money, he hopes the innovation will prove a brilliant stroke of 
merchandising. 



There are few toys which cannot be imitated in spite of pat- 
ents. The result is that business ethics are a luxury in the indus- 
try, and some of the most reputable toy firms have been built 
on a stringently pursued policy of pirating ideas from rivals. 
With everyone grabbing shares in a new idea, it is hkely to be 
exploited into oblivion in the course of two or three seasons, 
during which time frenzied price competition has left little 
profit for anyone. The larger companies are said to have an 
agreement among themselves not to copy an original item of 
another company for two years; but if the toy is still a good 
seller after its normal span, the Kd is off, and everyone jumps 
in. At one time there were one hundred and ten different ring-^ 
toss games on the market. The chiseler’s penalty is certain 
knowledge that any good idea he may have will likewise be 
appropriated, and that representatives of Japanese factories 
will be waiting for the stores to open in order to buy the first 
samples of his creation. In the Tinkertoy factory in Evanston, 
Illinois, I was shown a Japanese imitation of the construction 
set, faithful even to the trade-mark drawing and two typograph- 
ical errors in the instruction sheet. The only difference, as mer- 
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chants who stocked it soon learned, was that the rods didn’t fit 
the holes and the hubs were bored by hand instead of machine, 
so inaccurately that you couldn’t possibly build anything with 
it. Twenty-four American infringers at least offered more than 
a package of nerve. 

The unusual success of Erector is said to be due in large 
measure to the competitors who followed in its wake. The in- 
ventor won suits against everyone who handled infringing con- 
struction sets; but instead of collecting damages, as he could 
have done, he forced the guilty stores to stock up with Erector 
sets to the value of the judgments, punishing them with profits, 
and whipping up goodwill for himself. With such a powerful 
stimulus to distribution, the sets were sensational sellers, open- 
ing the way for the immense line of later Gilbert toys. 

This mad competition at least gives the parent the utmost 
dollar value. It used to be enough for a toy sailboat to look 
something like a boat, though its proportions might be out of 
joint, and its paint and glue soluble in water. Now of course a 
boat must be seaworthy, with resultant benefit to the child, 
since there’s more play value in a pond race than in looking at 
a toy boat in drydock. And competition has brought us realistic 
dolls which don’t stop at eating graham crackers or crying real 
tears. 

The ultimate gesture to satisfy the modern frenzy for toys of 
mechanical perfection is the production, by a Detroit firm, of 
12-ounce and 4-ounce streamlined miniature gasoline engines, 
and variable pitch propellers, for model planes and boats. Both 
motors use piston rings, pigmy spark plugs made for the pur- 
pose by Champion, and special fuel put up by the Sinclair Oil 
Company. The motors cost $12.50 to $15, and the larger hand- 
ful of precision-made power plant will fly a model plane 20 
minutes on 1^ oimces of gas. 
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Another paradox of this hectic, fascinating business is that 
the manufacturers who are able to beat the price-cutters at 
their own game, and remain profitably in the field, are almost 
invariably not toy specialists at all, but makers of anything else 
from brush handles to tombstones— companies to whom toys 
are just cake, and not a whole meal. The gamble is too haz- 
ardous for a new firm or one with limited finances. It costs 
plenty to manufacture any toy, even a poor one. And not even 
a successful toy, except in unusual circumstances, can carry the 
financial load of operating a factory and sales force by itself, at 
the mercy of a lopsided market that may or may not make pro- 
digious demands one month of the year and is sure to coast the 
other eleven. But a factory already in operation is in a position 
to add a toy department with a minimum of expense arid risk. 

What is more natural then than for the American Electric 
Company to make a toy telephone (as well as supply the Bell 
Corporation with standard size parts), or for Bnmswick-Balke- 
CoUender to make small billiard tables, or for the Estey people 
to manufacture 2,000 children’s reed organs a year? A producer 
of chainstore aluminum ware uses up the ends of sheets, and 
the small pieces that would otherwise be scrap, for stunted 
kitchen utensils which constitute 40 per cent of his total busi- 
ness. The plastics division of the Bryant Electric Company 
makes the only beetleware toy tea-sets as a sort of monumental 
afterthought. General Foods paid them $565,000 for 4,000,000 
Mickey Mouse tumblers during a premium ofiEer. O-Cedar puts 
out about 100,000 dust mop sets for the moppets each year, at $1 
apiece, including a genuine Bissell diminutive carpet sweeper. 
(Real furniture polish used to go with the sets, but there were 


so many complaints about its getting on the furniture that the 
midget bottles are now empty, to be filled only at mothei-’s dis- 
cretion. ) And several tire factories find the current vogue for 
rubber toys assuming more, and more importance in their 
scheme of things. 

Many successful toys, furthermore, have utilized the inven- 
tive talents of men who are qualified specialists in the adult 
provinces they seek to interpret for youth. The best-known air- 
plane kit designer is a former Army aviation instructor. The in- 
ventors of the two outstanding wooden construction toys were 
architects of note. And the leading mechanical construction 
toys were not the ideas of laymen or even toy designers, but of 
professional engineers. Stanlo came from the Stanley works, 
one of the largest firms of hingemakers; Modern Moorecraft 
was worked out by an engineer from his own patented prin- 
ciple designed for eventual use in knock-down garages, scaf- 
folding, etc. 

Indeed, one of the dominating factors in the toy industry is 
a rank outsider who, without even entering the toy business, 
has affected its physiognomy and prosperity more than any 
other one man. Perhaps you have already guessed his name: 
Walt Disney. Figments of Disney’s imagination sold more than 
$3,000,000 worth of toys in the first third of this year. Not more 
than one maufacturer is licensed to use a Disney character or 
group for each type of toy. But the fact that 117 toy manufac- 
turers have been licensed to use Snow White characters gives 
an idea of the hair-splitting that goes on in the name of ex- 
clusive licenses. And there’s Disney’s whole animal menagerie 
for another profitable subdivision. It is said, incidentally, that 
a Disney license is regarded as a better protection against in- 
fringers than a United States patent, which is considered in the 
trade as little more than a down payment on a lawsuit. 
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■A strange and paradoxical business this. But there are plenty 
of good toys on the market, and the manufacturers are ready 
to give us even better ones when we indicate that we want 
them. The only thing that can hold the toy industry back is par- 
ents who don't know what a toy should do. One of them, by 
the way, returned a seventy-nine cent Charlie McCarthy dummy 
the other day, complaining that there was something wrong 
with it—it wouldn't talk! 

Time. Number of words 2563 Rate of reading. 

I. Comprehension Exercises 

Test your power of rapid recall. In your notebook, supply the 
details for tlie blanks. Do not look back. 

1. Name the sum expended each year for toys . 

2. State the number of toy manufacturers 

3. How many new toy manufacturers are there each year 

4. Name the greatest obstacle in making successful toys for 

children: ? . . . 

5. What qualities are subjected to scientific tests of toys 
suitable for pre-school and nursery-school children? 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

6. State the greatest problem of toy manufacturers: 

...?. ?...■ ■ 

7. At what age should a child have 

(1) large, hollow blocks 

(2) brick-sized blocks 

( 3 ) smaller blocks 

8. Should large blocks for children be colored? Why? or 

why not? ...? ? ?... 

■■■''■■.V.?.;. ■■■■ ' ' 
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9. The sale of Pop-Up Kritters during the past 
years numbers, toys. 

10. Instances of grown-ups who buy toys for themselves are: 

(1) ...? ? ?. ? ? ?... 

(2) ...? ? ? .? ? ?... 

11. . per cent of the toys now on the market are rein- 
carnations of toys that were popular a generation ago. 

12. Toys, once financially successful, are not certain to remain 

so because of the of the toy-buying public. 

13. Name several expedients resorted to by manufacturers to 
promote sales on stock toys during succeeding years: 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ),...?... 

(3) 

14. The lack of ethics in the toy business is revealed in 

. . .? ? ? ’? ? ?. . . 

15. Name the element which has made manufacturers pro- 

duce toys which give full value for money expended; 

...? ? ?... 

16. Why is it that so many toys are made by firms which 

engage in the manufacture of other goods? . 

? 

17. What is Walt Disney’s position in the toy trade? ...?... 

...? ?... 

18. The greatest obstacle to successful toy manufacturing 
remains the ...?... 

II. Books to Read 

Collins, Kreigh, Tricks^ Toys and Tim 

Pollcinghorne, Ruth K,, Toymaking in School and Home 

Van Loon, Hendrik W., '"Five Thousand Years of Toys” 
{Womans Home Companion, January, 1938) 


THE SCIENCE OF SEEING 





Procedure: Read for accurate recall. At the close of your reading, 
you will find a true-false test on this article. It will require accu- 
rate recall and good thinking. As you read, judge which details 
and which facts are most important to remember if you wish to 
understand eyes and vision. 

Time...?... 

The retina of the eye may be likened to a fine mosaic pf 
minute light-sensitive cells which are connected to the brain 
through an enormously complex system of nerves. In fact, the 
retina itself may be considered as a part of the central nervous 
system since it is formed in the embryo by a protrusion of the 
forebrain. A microscopic examination of a section of the retina 
reveals that there are two types of visual receptors, called rods 
and cones because of their respective shapes. 

It is estimated that there are 130,000,000 rods in the human 
retina. They function at low levels of illumination or bright- 
ness and imder such conditions neither fine details nor color 
may be discriminated. They are evidently entirely absent in 
the small central area of the retina devoted to acute vision. 
Usually a number of rods are connected to the same nerve 
fiber. In addition, the various portions of each retina are so 
interconnected vuth fibers that a stimulation of one area also 
afiEects other areas not directly sthnulated. 

There are some 7,000,000 cones in the human retina. They 
are responsible for both color vision and the recogrdtion of 
fine details. 

* From The Science of Seeing by Matthew Luckiesb and Frank K. 
Moss. D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., publishers. As condensed from 
Science Digest, May, 1939. 
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When the retina is exposed to light, at least four different 
effects may be demonstrated: the retina becomes slightly acid 
in reaction; there occurs a migratory movement of the rods and 
cones as well as a forward displacement of the dark pigment 
of the retinal layer adjacent to the rods and cones; a bleaching 
of the visual purple found in the rods takes place; and electri- 
cal currents flow in the retina and optic nerve. Of these four 
phenomena, it is certain that the first three are involved in the 
process of retinal adaptation. 

Both the rods and cones contain visual pigments which ab- 
sorb radiation of certain wave lengths with the result that cer- 
tain photo-chemical effects are produced. The objective change 
due to stimulation by light is that of bleaching the visual pig- 
ment, and the subjective change that of decreased sensation. 
There can be little doubt that the visual purple is the sensitiz- 
ing component of the rod visual processes. In this connection, 
it is of interest to note that the concentrations of visual purple 
in the retinas of night-prowling animals is generally much 
greater than it is in animals whose activities are usually con- 
fined to the daytime. 

Since the stimulation of one retina will produce some of these 
changes in the unexposed retina, it follows that these retinal 
changes are also under nervous control. Visual acuity of one 
eye is increased through illumination of the other. Similarly, 
hght entering one eye adds its influence to that entering the 
other eye in dilating the pupil. 

The pupil admits considerably more hght when the transi- 
tion is from a field of relatively low brightness to one of much 
lower brightness, and where the objects to be seen are not far 
above threshold visibility. For example, if one moves from an 
ordinarily well-lighted room to the outdoors under moonlight 
conditions, the pupil dilates some 400 per cent in area. 
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The intimate relationship between physiological and psycho- 
logical factors involved in the visual processes is indicated by 
the fact that it is not necessary to be able to “see” in order to 
elicit pupillary responses. It has been shown that the pupils of 
the eyes of the blind tend to contract when they think of a bril- 
liant sunny day. 

At the age of 50, the pupils admit only about one-half as 
much light as they do at 20. It is also of interest to note that 
the magnitude of the pupillary changes between daylight-vision 
and night-vision gradually diminishes with age. Thus the el- 
derly person is largely deprived of the advantages of pupillary 
adjustments and is particularly handicapped at low levels of 
illumination. He is also handicapped by the loss of the power 
of accommodation and by the decrease in retinal sensibility. 

Accommodation is defined as the change in shape and con- 
sequently in refractive power of the eye-lens as the eyes are 
focused for a different distance. In youth the amplitude of pos- 
sible accommodation is high. It is beheved that this is due to 
the elasticity of the crystalline lens. A child of eight years may 
accurately accommodate an object situated at a distance of 
three inches or less. Obviously, mere ability to accommodate 
objects at such short distances is not an indication that tem- 
porary fatigue and eventual harm do not result from such prac- 
tices. 

As the eyes grow older, the lens gradually hardens and loses 
some of its power of accommodation. Biological data are so 
reliable that it is usually possible to determine the age of an 
individual quite accurately by measuring the amplitude of 
accommodation. The onset of the so called “bifocal age” near 
the age of forty-five is well known. 

About 160 different hues can be distinguished by persons 
with normal color vision. Bed, yellow, green, and blue are the 
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markedly different hues. To these are usually added violet and 
oi'ange; but there is little reason for not including blue-green if 
these two are added. Newton used indigo as his seventh color- 
name and did not include blue-green. Hue sensitivity varies 
in an irregular manner throughout the spectrum. 

Color-blindness is usually congenital. In some cases all color 
vision is absent, whereas in others the visual sense is partially 
color-blind. In the latter type the hues retained are usually 
blue and yellow and more rarely red and green. It is commonly 
stated that about four or five per cent of the population is color- 
blind. However, this is misleading. In everyday seeing a very 
much smaller percentage is actually handicapped. For e.vample, 
it is not likely that more than five or possibly ten persons in a 
million cannot distinguish between red and green traffic sig- 
nals. Even though these signals may not be recognized as “red” 
or “green”, they may appear enough different in color and 
brightness to be distinguished from each other. 

Statistics indicate that color-blindness is about ten times as 
prevalent in men as in women. Horner’s law of the inheritance 
of color-blindness states that the common type of color-blindness 
is transmitted from males to males through females who have 
normal vision unless they have inherited the characteristic of 
color-blmdness from both parents. 

Spectral quality is the only fundamental characteristic which 
distinguishes one illuminant from another. This determines the 
color of the light as seen by looking at the light-source, or 
preferably at a white or gray paper illuminated by the light. 
It also detennines the appearance of colored objects because 
the color depends primarily upon the light falling upon the 
colored object and secondarily upon the selective. reflection (or 
transmission) of the object. The spectral quality of an illumi- 
nant may be due to the hght-source itself or to a modification 
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of the light by a colored filter placed over the light-source or 
in front of the eyes. It is also altered by colored lenses, eye- 
glasses, papers, and by various other means. 

Human beings see these differences in spectral quality 
usually as a difference or change in color. A difference in color 
between two illuminants always means a difference in spectral 
quahty. However, the reverse is not necessarily true, for two 
colors or illmninants may appear of the same hue but may 
differ markedly in spectral quality. For example, it is easy to 
make two filters which appear identically yellow under a given 
illuminant. One is the usual type which transmits green, yeUow, 
orange and red light, but the other transmits no spectral yellow 
at all. The latter transmits green, orange and red lights, but 
may appear to be the same yellow as the other filter. This 
emphasizes the facts that spectral quality is a physical charac- 
teristic quite apart from the visual sense and that color is a 
sensation resulting from the synthesis of the simultaneous stim- 
ulation of the visual sense by energy of various wave lengths. 

It is well known that the focal length of a simple convex lens 
is not the same for light of various wave lengths. Obviously, a 
perfectly defined image can be produced by a simple convex 
lens only when monochromatic fight illuminates the object. 
The hxunan eye is, in effect, a simple lens. The effect of chro- 
matic aberration in the eye is to produce a retinal image sur- 
rounded by a halo of fight which is out of focus. Chromatic 
aberration is usually corrected in optical mstruments but not in 
eyeglasses. In the latter, the chromatic defects are usually im- 
important since they are seldom noticeable. 

The chromatic aberration in the eye can be demonstrated in 
many ways. Inasmuch as it is impossible to focus blue and red 
fight from a given object in the same plane, a purple object 
can never appear distinctly in focus. This can be demonstrated 
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by covering a light-source with a purple filter. In railroad yards 
a purple light is used for short-range visibility on some switches. 
It cannot be seen sharply outlined. Neither can a blue line on 
red background. On looking down a street at night a person 
may sharply focus the image of a distant neon ( orange ) sign, 
but a bluish sign of the same general character will appear 
fuzzy. If a bright filament of a tungsten lamp is viewed through 
a dense purple glass, it will be seen to have a red or blue halo 
depending upon the accommodation of the eyes. The weird 
effects experienced under pui-ple light are largely due to this 
kind of fogging. 

Daylight which enters interiors through windows and other 
openings is generally white or bluish white in color. This is 
very generally accepted as ideal for the work-world. Also it is 
accepted as the illuminant which makes colors appear “natural.” 
Mercury light is nearly white in color, and therefore, mixes well 
with daylight. This is an advantage in the work-world. How- 
ever, it distorts color which is generally a disadvantage, al- 
though in special cases it can become a decided advantage. 
For example, it emphasizes yellow and, therefore, increases the 
visibility of minerals of this color in ore when the matrix is 
gray or of another color. 

Any continuous-spectrum light can be converted by means 
of a special colored filter to simulate the spectrum of daylight 
of any quality desired. This has been done in many lamps and 
fixtures. Even the discontinuous spectrum of mercury light, for 
example, can produce continuous-spectrum light by fluores- 
cence and phosphorescence. Also the practice of combining 
mercury light with tungsten-filament light is increasing. Such 
combinations can produce a white light at high luminous effi- 
ciency. Mercury light makes up for the deficiency of tungsten- 
filament light in the blue and violet regions of the spectrum. 
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Conversely, tungsten light provides an excess of orange and red 
light to fill the vacancy in the spectrum of mercury light. 

The wave lengths of radiant energy to which the eye is 
maximally sensitive correspond closely to the wave lengths of 
maximum energy in sunlight. The infra-red is unused by the 
visual sense, but this varies so much because of water vapor 
ill the atmosphere it is well that it is not used. If the various 
wave lengths of infra-red produced color sensation as they do 
in the visible spectrum, great changes in the color of sunlight 
and; skylight would take place. Now we are greeted only with 
relatively mild and -pleasing color symphonies morning and 
evening.. 

Time Length of story 1690 words Rate of reading 

I. Comprehension Exercises 

Use your notebook, to state whether the sentence is true ox 
false. Do not look back at the story. 

■ 1. Rods and cones, so called because of their shapes, are the 
visual receptors of the retina. 

2. The number of rods is 13,000,000. 

3. The rods function when light is dim or almost lacking. 

4. There are no rods in the macular area of the retina, 

5. There are 70,000,000 cones in the human retina. 

6. The cones enable the human eye to distinguish color. 

7. The cones enable the human eye to observe details. 

8. When the retina is exposed to light, several pronounced 
reactions may be noted. 

9. The retinas of night-prowling animals have greater con- 
centrations of visual purple than do those of animals of 
daytime activities. 

10, Stimulation of one retina affects the other one not at all. 

11. The pupil of the human eye is capable of only 100 per 
cent dilation in area. 
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12. There are pupillary responses only in seeing eyes. , 

13. Three losses in eye power, due to age, are pupillary ad- 
justment, power of accommodation, and retinal sensibility. 

14. Accommodation of vision to near and far objects is ac- 
complished by change of shape of the eye-lens. 

15. Eyes grow farsighted with age. 

16. Human eyes with normal color vision can distinguish 160 
different hues. 

17. About four or five per cent of the population is color- 
blind. 

18. There is a larger percentage of color-blindness in men 
than in women. 

19. Color-blind people can never recognize traffic signals. 

■ 20. Color is: a sensation resulting ■ from the synthesis of the 

simultaneous stimulation of the visual sense by energy of 
various wave lengths. 

21. Purple objects can never appear distinctly in focus. 

22. Mercury light is the only light which does not distort 
colors. 

23. The human eye does not see infra-red rays of light. 

24. Nature’s color harmonies are relatively mild as they are 
seen by the human eye. 

II. Books to. Bead- 

Andress, James Mace, Aldinger, Albert Kurwin, and Gold- 
berger, Isidore Harry, Health Essentials (pages 203-220) 

Brearley, Harry Chase, Animal Secrets Told: a Book of Why s 

Caldwell, Otis William, and Curtis, Francis Day, Introduc- 
tion to Science ( pages 620-631 ) 

Lankester, E. R., Great and Small Things 

Lewis, F. P., What You Should Know about Eyes 

Patch, Edith Marion, and Howe, Harrison E., The Work of 
Scientists 

Thomson, Edgar S., Your Eyes and Their Care 
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READING HABITS OF DISTINGUISHED AMERICANS * 
Elizabeth Christine Cook 

Procedure; For a reader who is trying to improve his own skills of 
reading, this article may be of great interest and help. In the pre- 
vious articles, the reader has been asked to read in order to an- 
swer detailed questions. In this reading, you are asked to read 
carefully in order ( 1) to remember the various virtues as a reader 
each American had; (2) to remember the distinct techniques de- 
scribed; (3) to judge which suggestions are of value to yourself. 

Time . ..?... 


Americans have reason for some pride in the wide reading, 
the very large range, of at least two among the foimders of the 
repubhc— men of action in every sense, as well as of thought. 

Benjamin Franklin — Range and Extent of Reading 

Benjamin Franklin was always an indefatigable reader, por- 
ing over his few volumes as a boy, importing books from Eng- 
land for his printing office later on. He printed the first Amer- 
ican edition of Pamela, in 1744, when it was daring public 
opinion to bring out any novel whatever in the American Col- 
onies. The book notices in those days included chiefly titles like 
these: 

Twenty Considerations against Sin. Catechistical Guide to Sin- 
ner. The dreadful Sound with which the Wicked are to be 
Thunderstruck. The Day of a Godly Man s Death Better than 
the Day of his Birth. Tract on Anabaptist Plunging. A short 
plain Help for Parents to Feed their Babes with the Sincere 

* From Reading the Novel by Elizabeth Christine Cook. Reprinted by 
permission of Little, Brown & Company. 
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Milk of God’s Word. The difficiilty in getting hold of literature 
of any sort in the colonies was very great. The well-known 
private libraries contained, for the most part, Latin works of 
theology. We can therefore imagine what a love of reading 
secular literature made Franklin import the English novels of 
his day, along with a large number of classics. He established 
the first informal subscription library in America. Even a partial 
list of what he knew and read, self-taught in his earlier years, 
will be impressive if we remember what each title represents. 
Often the Harvard library of the period did not possess these 
volumes of belles-lettres which Franklin managed to buy, beg, 
borrow, or pubhsh. 


Virgil 

The Guardian 

Plato 

Aristode 

Don Quixote 

Horace 

Shakespeare 

Steele’s Plays 

Congreve 

Milton 

Dryden 

Sallust 

Addison’s Spectator 

Waller 

Juvenal 

Swift’s Tale of a Tub 

Rowe 

Perseus 

Cowley 

Pope 

Butler’s Hudibras 

Robinson Crusoe 

Voltaire 

Cato’s Letters 

MoU Flanders 

Epictetus 

Pembroke’s Arcadia 

Pamela 

Otway’s Plays 

Seneca’s Morals 

Ovid 

Rowe’s Lucan 

Arbuthnot 

Prior 

Rabelais, 4 vol. 

Shaftesbury 

Select Novels, 6 vol. 

Locke 

Xenophon 

Bacon 

Spenser 

The Republic of 

Gay 

Gynthis, A Novel 

Letters 

Bunyan 

The Ladies’ Delight 

Fair Rosamond 


The Garden of Love Plutarch 
The Tader Gicero 

We see even from this partial hst, which is a fragmentary 
indication from his early advertisements and catalogues, that 
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Franklin enjoyed the novels and plays of his day with hearty 
relish. Yet his main interests were always in applied science. 
It would be impossible to indicate what he absorbed in this 
field, before experimenting with lightning. Enough that he de- 
voured books greedily all his long life. He regarded a book as 
his safest debauch, snug and quiet. Often he read far into the 
night, or shortened his lunch to finish some treatise. As a poor 
runaway apprentice he carried so many books that the Gov- 
ernor of New York heard of it, and invited the lad to come for 
a talk in the Govenior’s library. Years afterward, when Dr. 
Franklin returned from his active, cosmopolitan life in France, 
he brought with him eighteen large boxes of books for which 
he had to enlarge his library in Philadelphia, already one of the 
largest, if not the largest library in the country. 

Franklin’s Method of Reading 

How did Franklin read? For the most part we shall have to 
infer his methods. For one thing, he read with the absorbed 
attention which made it a kind of dissipation. He always de- 
scribes it as an orgy. This means, of course, that not a second 
of his reading time was wasted in scattered thoughts. Often 
he had borrowed a book which had to be returned the next 
morning. It was always finished. The additional concentration 
of speed was necessary. Furthermore, his life, from his early 
years, was crowded with action, with stirring events in which 
he had a major part. It would have been a sheer impossibility 
to cover the amormt of reading he did, in spare moments, unless 
he had developed great speed. Yet he advised a woman friend 
to keep a notebook for entering hints and impressions; in short 
to read with pen ha hand for the purpose; even to use a diction- 
ary for the difiBcult terms in science. He probably referred to 
helps for beginners, although he himself undoubtedly could 
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study a text in this way if he thought it wise to do so. This habit 
of using the little “commonplace book” for entering useful 
quotations and hints from one’s reading seems to be very com- 
mon among distinguished readers. Franklin read almost every- 
thing that came to hand, especially in his earlier years of pov- 
erty. He could not pick and choose to any extent. We do not 
expect to find any ordered system in his reading, until he 
reached his researches in applied science and philosophy. Even 
these were much interrupted. He often sighed for more time to 
carry on his “philosophical studies.” 

Thomas Jefferson — The Range of His Interests, 

His Scholarship 

Thomas Jefferson could read with masterly system from the 
first. He could afford to send to England for costly books. If we 
should erase from his record every political and diplomatic 
achievement, we should have left a very considerable name as 
a scholar, an architect, a philosopher and a daring thinker in 
education. Master of Greek, Latin, French, and English, at 
home in Italian, Spanish, and Anglo-Saxon, he began his read- 
ing as soon as he could see the hands of the clock in the morn- 
ing, while after the candles were brought in at Monticello he 
usually read on through the evening, scarcely moving in his 
study chair. As a college student he read about fifteen hours a 
day. Although he shared to the full in the classical revival, and 
was dominated on the whole by classical ideals, he took up 
Anglo-Saxon when it was very tmusual to do so, and ear- 
nestly wished it emphasized at the University of Virginia along 
with modem languages. He could quote the Church fathers as 
fluently as those who called him infidel, and as a matter of 
course always had an array of classic authors at his finger-tips. 
He could tilt with Buffon in Paris on questions in natural his- 
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tory, or at Monticello with Humboldt on philosophy. He was 
an authority on the agriculture of his day in Virginia. Add to all 
this his intense and constant reading in politics, his interest in 
music, his ability to draw his own plans for the pillared Mon- 
ticello in the Italian mpner of Palladio, and we shall begin to 
see the fertility of his power without even mentioning the Dec- 
laration of Independence, or the Presidency of the United 
States. 

Fortunately Jefferson has left us some notes and hints as to 
his methods in reading. They are contained in the advice he 
gave to his younger friends, to his nephew, and to his grand- 
son. The system which guided his own reading clearly emerges 
from the outlines he made out for them. 

Jefferson’s Method of Reading' 

In the first place he believed in mapping it all out into a 
definite course, covering a particular subject, in a particular 
way, and never allowing one’s self to deviate from the plan 
rmtil it had been carried out. No by-paths, no dissipating of 
time and energy, by scattered atteiition. Along with this, he im- 
plied clearly that one should choose a particular course of read- 
ing very purposefully, for certain definite training, or for needed 
knowledge, cultivation, or recreation. He not only used a pre- 
cise clock schedule himself, but always advised it. Know where 
you are, and what you are doing, and what time it is, and 
whether you are falling short of your schedule or not, and how 
far short. It is clear that this was what he made himself do in 
aU matters and particularly in his reading. We know that tins 
constant, deliberate consciousness of the clock tends to efficient 
speed and prevents dawdling, imless it becomes a nervous, rest- , 
less habit, a kind of wrist-watch mania which defeats its own 
end. Jefferson’s speed was always calm, even stately, like the 
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tick of a tall mahogany clock. But it was fast, nevertheless, with 
no false steps, no jerks of imcertainty, no flapping over the 
pages. Progress was massive and real. 

Jefferson’s Advice about Reading 

In his outlines and recommendations for reading and study, 
he puts the hardest work always in the fresh morning hours, 
advising his young friends to read in anatomy, zoology, botany, 
chemistry, agriculture, and ethics, until eight o’clock in the 
morning, citing authors in the various sciences as then known. 
From eight to twelve the young law students whom he had in 
mind could read law, taking care to enter every case of value 
in a commonplace book for future reference and memory. 
From twelve to one he would read politics, including Locke, 
Sidney, Montesquieu, Parliamentary Debates of England and 
Ireland, The Federalist, Malthus on PoprJation, etc. Then, run- 
ning on into the afternoon, Jefferson would advise what he con- 
sidered lighter reading; namely, the Greek and Latin historians 
in the original, along with modem history. Last of all, from 
candles to bedtime he would relax with belles-lettres, criticism, 
rhetoric. As a rule, he read only the classics in literature. Shake- 
speare he admired, and a small list of novehsts— Fielding, Smol- 
lett, Steme, Marmontel, Gil Bias, and Cervantes. It is said he 
read Don Quixote more than once, a rare tribute from him. Of 
coiurse, we must remember that his course of reading here given 
refers to the student’s life. Undoubtedly it is the one he pursued 
himself as a student. He could not keep up anything like this 
in active life, but just so far as possible he retained these habits 
and methods. If the result seems impossible, we must remember 
that in the eighteenth century it was possible to cover in a gen- 
eral way the whole body of known science, philosophy and 
history. We can observe, too, how without any school knowl- 
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edge of psychology Jefferson believed in variety in reading in- 
terests, not keeping on with the strenuous reading until the 
fatigue point, but deliberately laying it down after the time al- 
lotted to it, and taking up a lighter subject, with pleasure-read- 
ing in belles-lettres for fatigued hours. In this way, too, he 
secured the same mind-set every day at the same hours. 


Alexander Hamilton — The Restless Fast Reader 

It is amusing that with all the other sharp contrasts between 
Thomas Jefferson and Alexander Hamilton, they seem also to 
have differed fundamentally as readers and students; not in the 
love of books, precisely, but in the -manner of using them. Ham- 
ilton burned the midnight oil over them as well as Jefferson. 
Hamilton also kept his reading habits in active life. He read 
with a restless, lashing energy, walking the floor. He read in- 
tensively. We may be sure that he tore the heart out of a book 
with enormous speed. He wanted the latest books from the 
London stalls whether, at the moment, they fitted his aim ex- 
actly, or not. He did not sit down to his reading passively, 
quietly, patiently. He could have walked the continent with 
the restless energy he wasted pacing up and down devouring 
his books. He could not possibly have entered the arena with 
Jefferson except in political science. 

Abraham Lincoln — The Patient Reader 

The story of Abraham Lincoln’s educating himself on a 
shovel has become a part of the American epic. Like Franklin, 
he begged or borrowed every book in sight. Very pleasant is 
the story of his stepmother’s insistence on quiet in the house 
for Abraham to read. At best there was very little chance for 
him to achieve any cosmopolitan range. The important thing 
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for us to notice here is the way he used his self-taught reading 
habits in a career not only of strenuous action, but of constant, 
harrowing anxiety. The outlines of the life of the great war 
President with peace ideals are familiar in story, in drama, in 
popular tradition. They will not be complete until we add the 
picture of his reading Shakespeare’s Richard II aloud to his 
family in the White House. In the midst of those sad, turbulent 
days he could turn to the literature he knew for refreshment 
in fatigued hours. 

Theodore Roosevelt — The Strenuous Reader 

Perhaps if we were asked to pick out the American standing 
especially for action in the world of affairs we should all agree 
in naming Theodore Roosevelt, who passed his phrase, “The 
Strenuous Life,” into American history. Yet that man not only 
published twenty-six books of his own, but was a tireless reviewer 
of other books, and a rapid reader. He was a sort of colonel 
of rough riders in reading. The amormt that he covered would 
literally be incredible, if he had not left us some valuable hints 
as to his methods of covering the ground. Of these we shall 
speak presently. Let us consider first something of the man’s 
range. Roosevelt was Police Commissioner, Governor, Colonel, 
Assistant-Secretary of tlie Navy, Vice-President, and President 
of the United States in the course of his active Hfe. Often his 
work day extended well into the evening. He would plunge 
into his reading or vioriting in the late hours of the day, doubt- 
less finding change and rest in this way altliough he drove him- 
self to some book always. Perhaps it was a review to be written 
for the Outlook. Many volumes in different fields were covered 
for review, notably in science and history. Such books as Henry 
Fairfield Osborn’s Origin and Evolution of Life, Breasted’s 
Ancient Times, Curtin’s Mongols, Kidd’s Social Evolution, 
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Brooks Adams’s Law of Civilization and Decay, the histories of 
Weigall, and many others were reviewed with considerable at- 
tention to detail. In fact Roosevelt’s readings in history-an- 
cient, European, and American— are impressive. Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Polybius, Tacitus, Gibbon, Macaulay, Carlyle, 
Burke, Napier, Trevelyan, Motley, Parkman, even histories of 
DeRuyter and the merchants of the Hansa were at his finger 
tips. Herbert Spencer was an old acquaintance. In politics and 
economics he was at home with authorities like Adam Smith, 
Malthus, Lord Acton, Bagehot, Turgot. He enjoyed naturalists 
like Stewart Edward White and Hudson. John Burroughs was 
a family friend in the cabin at Pine Knot, near Washington. 
Roosevelt knew Thoreau’s books. We find a rather surprising 
interest in poetry. Milton, Goethe, Keats, Gray, the Greek trag- 
edies, ancient Irish sagas, the Heims Kringla, the Saga of Burnt 
Njal appealed to him in various ways. He read the books of 
liberal progressives like Croly and Weyl. And fiction? He read 
Anna Karenina when camping on the Little Missouri. He refers 
to Smollett, Scott, Jane Austen, Thackeray, Dickens, Trollope, 
Cooper, Mark Twain, Holmes, as familiar old friends. He took 
the whole Pigskin Library with him to the African jungle. He 
devoured books so voraciously that he himself said that it would 
be hopeless to enumerate even all the kinds of books he read. 
The Syracuse Public Library has put out a little pamphlet 
called Roosevelt, Lover of Books. The hunter, the pohtician, 
the writer, the President, treasured his library like any book- 
worm, although his reading represents only spare moments. 
Here and there we have glimpses of Roosevelt’s reading habits, 
indicated only in passing. He never tells us in so many words 
just how fast he reads any books, nor how his rates differ in 
different sorts of books, but we know that on the whole he 
must have been almost incredibly rapid, even when reading 
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difficult books. We can easily infer that he sometimes skipped, 
and on this point we have a delightful series of letters to his 
son Kermit, about reading Dickens. Kermit had called one of 
Dickens’s characters maudlin. Roosevelt agrees with Kermit, 
and adds; “It always interests me about Dickens to think how 
much first-class work he did, and how almost all of it was mixed 
up with every kind of cheap, second-rate matter. . . . The wise 
thing to do is simply to skip the bosh and twaddle and vul- 
garity and untruth, and get the benefit out of the rest.” Yet 
Dickens was a household word in the Roosevelt family. Roose- 
velt himself is constantly referring to Dickens. The novels were 
well known to him. Therefore this advice to skip comes from a 
lover of Dickens. A wise, discriminating lover, who could 
treasure the best, and who never hesitated to read over and 
over again Our Mutual Friend and Pickwick. Rereading by 
Roosevelt is a striking tribute not only to his interest in litera- 
ture, but to the fact that he never made speed his main object. 
Roosevelt has given us in fact a list of novels which he reread 
not only once, but “over and over again.” Here it is: Guy Man- 
nering, The Antiquary, Fendennis, Vanity Fair, Our Mutual 
Friend, Pickwick. Roosevelt has also told us that he learned to 
judge the contents of a book from the index or the table of con- 
tents or the chapter headings. These would indicate to the prac- 
ticed reader what the subject matter includes, especially with a 
glance at the opening and closing sentences of the paragraphs. 
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in the toning of the pages. “Reading with the fingers” this is 
called. An expert reader can do it. The most important thing to 
notice about Roosevelt’s reading, however, is not his enormous 
range, so much as his free use of a whole gamut of methods 
for different purposes. Here in these slight hints we can see 
very clearly that he could finger a book, or read parts of it, 
skipping boldly all other parts, or read it at a prodigious rate of 



speed, or read carefully for review, or read lovingly over and 
over again. 

Time. Number of words 3000 Rate of reading. 
Oompreheiision Exercises 

I. If you have read this selection competently you can give its pat- 
tern. 

On what plan is it built? Make a 'l>lueprint” of the plan in 
your notebook. 

II. Make a list of the hints or suggestions for improvement of read- 
ing skills which you find in the selection. Under the proper title 
in your notebook, list suggestions which are applicable to your- 
self. 


THE PATTERN DESIGNED TO GIVE INFORMATION 


Everyone must read much that was written for the purpose 
of giving information. It is wise to master the techniques of 
reading competently the information pattern of writing. Some 
writers help the reader by good organization of the material 
Others present the facts in a very readable style that captures 
the interest of the reader. Many writers possess the skill of com- 
bining good style with good organization. Certain procedures 
help the reader in reading inforaiative material. 

The first requisite is concentrated attention on what is read. 
It is the product of a disciplined mind and a stem will. 

The reader who wishes to become expert must cultivate an 
interest in ideas. The discovery and the pursuit of a new idea 
may be more thrilling than hunting big game in Africa. 

The wise reader tries to discover the outline or organization 
of an article intended to present information. If he can dis- 
cover how the author organizes the facts and how he groups 
them, remembering should not be diflBcult. It is easier to re- 
member associated facts than a mass of miscellaneous items. 

If the reader makes frequent mental reviews as he reads, he 
will sense the direction in which the mind of the author moves. 
If he notes the transition words that connect paragraphs or 
divisions, he may anticipate what is coming. This anticipatory 
attitude of mind promotes learning and remembering. 

There are certain clues that help the reader. For example, a 
generalization is frequently followed by illustrations, and the 
expert reader quickly distinguishes between the generalization 
and the illustrations. Or he may note that the author repeats 
certain ideas, perhaps in the same words. The experienced 
reader is quick to note patterns of writing. Perhaps two ideas 
are contrasted; perhaps they are compared. Whatever will help 
him catch step with the author should be used. 
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A TROPIC GARDEN ^ 


William Beebe 

The authors problem: To stimulate interest in a new and interesting 
subject and to give information about it. 

The reader's problem: Even if you have never visited the tropics, 
you may still imagine yourself accompanying Mr. Beebe to the 
Botanical Gardens of Georgetown, British Guiana. If you will give 
him your whole attention, you will find that he will show you just 
why he feels as he does about the wild life of the tropics. You 
may look through his binoculars and see the tragedy and the com- 
edy of life as he saw it. 

Mr. Beebe begins his account by making a generalization. Then 
he relates an incident which shows why he feels that such a state- 
ment is justified. What is the generalization with which he begins? 
As you continue your reading, do you find that he has shown you 
both tragedy and comedy in the life of the wild creatures in a 
tropic garden? 

Time. ..?... 


No month or day or hour fails to bring vital changes— trag- 
edies and comedies— to the network of life of these tropical 
gardens; but as we drive along the broad paths of an afternoon, 
the quiet vistas show only waving palms, weaving vultures, and 
swooping kiskadees, with bursts of color from bougainvillea, 
flamboyant queen of the flowers! At certain times, however, 
the tide of visible change swelled into a veritable bore of 
life, gently and gradually, as quiet waters become troubled and 
then pass into the seething uproar of rapids. In late afternoon, 

^ From The Edge of the Jungle by William Beebe. Henry Holt and 
Company, publishers. 
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when the long shadows of palms stretched their long blue-black 
bars across the terra-cotta roads, the foliage of the green bam- 
boo islands was dotted here and there with a scattering of 
young herons, white and parti-colored. Idly watching them 
through glasses, I saw them sleepily preening their sprouting 
feathers, making ineffectual attempts at pecking one another, 
or else hunched in silent heron-dream. They were scarcely 
more alive than the creeping, hour-hand tendrils about them, 
mere double-stemmed fluffy petaled blossoms, no more strange 
than the nearest vegetable blooms—the cannon-ball mystery, 
the sand-box puzzle, sinister orchids, and the false color-alarms 
of the white-bracted silver-leaf. Compared with these, perching 
herons are right and seemly fruit. 

As I watched them I suddenly stiffened in sympathy, as I 
saw all vegetable sloth drop away and each bird become a de- 
tached individual, plucked by an electric emotion from the ap- 
pearance of a thing of sap and fiber to a vital being of tingling 
nerves. I followed their united glance, and overhead there vi- 
brated, lightly as a thistledown, the first incoming adult heron, 
swinging in from a day’s fishing along the coast. It went on and 
vanished among the fronds of a distant island; but the calm had 
been broken, and through all the stems there ran a restless 
sense of anticipation, a Zeitgeist of prophetic import. One felt 
that memory of past things was dimming, and content with 
present comfort was no longer dominant. It was the future to 
which both the baby herons and I were looking, and for them 
realization came quickly. The sun had sunk still lower, and 
great clouds had begun to spread their robes and choose their 
tints for the coming pageant. 

And now the vanguard of the homing host appeared—black 
dots against blue and white and salmon— thin, gaunt forms 
with slow moving wings which cut the air through half the sky. 
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The little herons and I watched them come— first a single white 
egret which spiraled down, just as I had many times seen the 
first returning Spad eddy downward to a cluster of great hump- 
backed hangars, then a trio of tri-colored herons, and six little 
blues, and after that I lost count. It seemed as if these tiny is- 
lands were magnets drawing all the herons in the world. 

At the height of the evening’s flight there were sometimes 
fifty herons in sight at once, beating steadily onward until al- 
most overhead, when they put on the brakes and dropped. 
Some, as the little egrets, were rather awkward; while the tri- 
colors were the most skillful, sometimes nose-diving, with a 
sudden flattening out just in time to reach out and grasp a 
branch. Once or twice when a fitful breeze blew at sunset, I 
had a magnificent exhibition of aeronautics. The birds came 
upwind slowly, beating their way obliquely but steadily, long 
legs stretched out far behind the tail and swinging pendulum- 
like whenever a shift of ballast was needed. They apparently 
did not realize the unevenness of the wind for when they backed 
air, ready to descend, a sudden gust would often undercut 
them and over they would go, legs, wings, and neck sprawling 
in mid-air. After one or two somersaults or a short swift dive, 
they would right themselves, feathers on end, and frantically 
grasp at the first leaf or twig within reach. Panting, they looked 
helplessly around, reorientation coming gradually. 

At each arrival, a hoarse chorus went up from hungry throats, 
and every youngster within reach scrambled wildly forward, 
hopeful of a fish course. They received scant courtesy and 
usually a vicious peck tumbled them off the branch. I saw a 
young bird fall to the water, and this mishap was from no at- 
tack, but due to his tripping over his ovm feet, the claws of one 
foot gripping those of the other in an insane clasp which over- 
balanced him. He feU through the thin, screen of vines and 
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splashed half onto a small Regia leaf. With neck and wings he 
struggled to pull himself up, and had almost succeeded when 
heron and leaf sank slowly, and only the bare stem swung up 
again. A few bubbles led off in a silvery path toward deeper 
water, showing where the crocodile swam slowly off with his 
prey. 

For a time the birds remained still, and then crept within the 
tangles, to their mates or nests, or quieted the clamor of the 
young with warm-storage fish. How each one knew his off- 
spring was beyond my ken, but on three separate evenings 
scattered through one week, I observed an individual, marked 
by a wing-gap of two lost featliers, come, within a quarter-hour 
of six o’clock, and feed a great awkward youngster which had 
lost a single feather from each wing. So there was no hit-or- 
miss method— no luck in the strongest birds taking toll from 
more than two of the returning parents. 

Observing this vesper migration in different places, I began 
to see orderly segregation on a large scale. All the smaller her- 
ons dwelt together on certain islands in more or less social tol- 
erance; and on adjoining trees, separated by only a few yards, 
scores of hawks concentrated and roosted; contented with then: 
side of the gardens, in aristocratic isolation, was a colony of 
stately American egrets, dainty and graceful. Their circumfer- 
ence of radiation was almost or quite a circle, for they preferred 
the ricefields for their daily hunting. Here the great birds, 
snowy white, with flowing aigrettes, and long curving necks, 
settled with dignity, and here they slept and sat on their rough 
nests of sticks. 

When the height of the homing flight of the host of herons 
had passed, I noticed a new element of restlessness, and here 
and there among the foliage appeared dull brown figures. 
There occurred the comic explanation of the white heron that 
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had crept deep among the branches, again emerging in a house 
of drab! These were not the same, however, and the first glance 
through the binoculars showed the thick-set, humped figures 
and huge, staring eyes of night herons. 

As the last rays of the sun left the summit of the royal palms, 
something like the shadow of a heron flashed out and away, 
and then the import of these facts was impressed upon me. 
The egret, the night heron, the vampire— here were three types 
of organisms, characterizing the actions and reactions in nature. 
The islands were receiving and giving up. Their heart was be- 
coming filled with the many day-feeding birds, and now the 
night-shift was leaving, and the very branch on which a night- 
heron might have been dozing all day was now occupied, per- 
haps, by an egret. With eyes enlarged to gather together the 
scanty rays of light, the night herons were slipping away in the 
path of the vampires— both nocturnal, but unlike in all other 
ways. And I wondered if, in the early morning, infant night 
herons would greet their returning parents; and if their callow 
young ever fell into the dark waters, what awful deathly alter- 
nates would night reveal; or were the slow-living crocodiles 
sleepless, with cruel eyes never closed so soundly but that the 
splash of a young night heron brought instant response? 

Time. . . . . Number of words 1802 Rate of reading. 

Have you learned something new? Answer the following ques- 
tions in your notebook. 

I. William Beebe imparts to his readers an acute realization of 
what he sees. He makes us feel that each new experience 
arouses his emotions and his imagination as well as his scien- 
tific interests. 

1. Where did he make his observations of the birds? 

2. On the basis of careful observation, Mr. Beebe makes a 
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, generalization which has the force of scientific, fact. Wliat 
is the generalization made in this article on wild life in the 
topic garden? 

3. What is the question he raises after watching the birds for 
some time? 

4. Mention two observations which stirred his emotions. 

II. The essay is charged with emotion. The author is a scientist 
occupied with solid facts, but he is also an artist, sensitive to 
beauty and aware of it in its various manifestations. Quote the 
phrases that have an emotional atmosphere. 

III. Vocabulary Exercise 

Copy these words in your notebook and beside each one give 
your definition of it. Compare your definitions with those given 
by the dictionary. 

1. preening 6. ken 

2. fronds 7. segregation 

3. Zeitgeist 8. radiation 

4. import (noun) 9. callow 

5. reorientation 

IV. Some Books by William Beebe 

If you like Mr. Beebe’s account of his observations in "A 
Tropic Garden,” you may care to read the book from which this 
brief passage was taken. The Edge of the Jungle, Additional 
books by the same author will tell you in an equally interesting 
fashion of his experiences in other parts of the world. 

The Arcturus Adventure ^ 

Jungle Peace 

Beneath Tropic Seas 
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THE DRAMA OF A GREAT BLAST FURNACE « 


George W. Gray 

The author’s purpose: To convey information. 

The readers purpose: To comprehend the information imparted. 

Procedure: Here is an article cro’wded with items of information; 
yet the author’s imagination has fused the details into a dramatic 
spectacle. If you wish to appreciate exactly what the author has 
done, read an article about steel in an encyclopedia. The expert 
reader will read this passage with an active imagination, seeing 
the production of steel intimately bound up with the drama of 
human affairs. Yet the springboard of the imagination is solid 
facts about a steel furnace. What are the facts? 

Time...?... 


The flare of the blast furnace along the Monongahela in a 
snowstorm, the blinding glow of the open hearths at Bethlehem, 
the roar of the converters across the Alabama cotton fields, the 
pillar of fire above Gary at night— whoever has heard and seen 
these can never forget them, beautiful, terrifying, symbolic. 
They are symbols of big undertakings, far-flung teamwork, 
large achievement. Ore must move in mountains to supply these 
sights and sounds and smells. Steel must pour in blue-white 
cataracts to keep these mammoth caldrons bubbling. And sky- 
scrapers, bridges, tunnels, ships, automobiles, dynamos, loco- 
motives, rails, passenger coaches, razor blades, watch springs, 
surgical instruments, wire, nails, must cry for birth in unending 
processions to warrant the flood of hquid steel which the mills 
of America pour into ingots and castings in a normal year. Steel 
grips the imagination; it is big and boisterous and picturesque. 

* From The New York Times Magazine, August 14, 1932. 
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A hundred years ago the industry was almost microscopic. 
It meant cutlery and not much else. Steel was expensive and 
uncertain, and where strength and endurance were needed, 
wrought iron was the tiling. The railroad came in on iron. The 
Civil War was fought with iron. The West was won with iron. 
Iron was king; the valley of the Ohio and tributary rivers was 
its throne. 



The difference between steel and wrought iron is mainly the 
difference of a trifling amount of carbon. When you dissolve 
4 to 2 per cent of carbon in molten iron, you get cast iron-hard 
but too brittle for most of the work of the world. Iron in purer 
form, containing one fifth of 1 per cent carbon or less, is 
wrought iron— tough, tenacious, able to stand hard usage. Some- 
where between the carbon-saturated iron which is the one and 
the carbon-starved iron which is the other, is a happy medium, 
neither too much nor too little. Here we have steel— tougher 
than cast iron, harder than wrought iron, a stuff so strong that 
a strand one inch thick is sufficient to lift a 100-ton locomotive. 

But the cumbersome processes of smelting iron and sub- 
tracting carbon which developed during the iron age were too 
uncertain to give assured control to steel manufacture, except 
in small units. Iron could be puddled and hammered until 
finally it had been purified down to its necessary minimum and 
was good wrought iron. But to arrive at the happy medium 
that produced steel was a more speculative process, slow and 
difficult, and steel seemed doomed to small-scale operation for- 



Then, in a rash, came the Bessemer converter— an uproarious, 
fire-spouting, quick- working contrivance that could do in thirty 
minutes what the old furnaces and forges did haltingly in three 
months. Steel poured out of the big-bellied Bessemer, many 
tons an hour, and a great new industry was bom in that sudden 
sure spurt of cheap metal. 

The iron men fought it. But the Bessemer converter was a 
Big Bertha. It cooked its fiery broth in tons, shot a quick blast 
of air to bum out all the dissolved carbon, then added pre- 
cisely the percentage of carbon needed for steel, and emptied 
its astotmding concoction into the waiting ladle— fifteen to 
twenty-five tons at a clip, every half hour; today every fifteen 
minutes! 

There was speed. There tons replaced pormds. No wonder 
the British Government knighted Henry Bessemer and the in- 
dustry paid him $5,000,000 in royalties for his invention! 

There was delay in introducing the new process in America. 
William Kelly, an iron-maker of Kentucky, had hit upon the 
same idea independently, and several years of litigation passed 
before conflicting claims were smoothed out and forces joined. 
The first Bessemer converter on this continent was erected at 
- Troy, New York, in 1864. It was one of the sights of the day, 
better than any Fourth of July fireworks. In spite of all that 
later invention has brought to magnify and speed up processes, 
a Bessemer converter remains to this day the most spectacular 
of the many picturesque machines in a steel mill. 

The roar of that blowing monster at Troy was the challenge 
of the coming steel age. The plume of flame that shot from its 
bubbhng kettle was the flag of a conqueror. Gradually the iron 
masters scrapped their puddhng furnaces and installed Bes- 
semer converters. By the 1870’s, steel had gained equal place 
with wrought iron. For a year or two the two titans were nm- 
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ning even. Since then the race has gone increasingly to the 
younger rival, and today in America the output of wrought iron 
is to that of steel as one is to ninety-one. 

Steel’s mass production begins at the iron mines. To see this 
on the grand scale go to the Lake Superior ranges— vast craters 
in the earth that might be the scars of colliding comets if they 
were not so mechanically regular, terrace on terrace, where the 
steam shovels have bit down hundreds of feet into the rich 
brown ore that lies like a caramel frosting over the rocky crust. 
These are the strip mines of the Vermilion, Mesabi, and other 
ranges of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan, whence comes 
nearly half the world’s iron-ore production. 

No hand touches the ore from mine to mill. Hands are busy 
with throttles, switches, valves, and other control devices of the 
mammoth machines that do the work. 

In the pit, a steam shovel scoops up tons at a mouthful— 6000 
tons a day— and dumps the ore into a waiting car. The loaded 
car rolls with half a hundred others down the tracks to the ele- 
vated docks at Duluth or Two Rivers, drops its heavy burden 
into the bins below, and from the bins the brown flood slides 
again by gravity into the bulging holds of the ore ships. 

In an hour 12,000 tons have been stowed below— it used to 
take the hand-shovelers days to load a smaller ship— and as 
silently as she docked, the big whaleback has put to “sea” again, 
boimd east for Chicago, Gary, Conneaut, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, any one of a dozen receiving ports. And there mechan- 
ical unloaders reverse the process, dipping up the cargo by 
bucketfuls, fifteen tons at a bite, and loading it directly in cars 
for the mill. 

The mill, centered in this web of railroad and steamship lines, 
gulps down enormous portions as they are fed to it— trainloads 
of ore from one direction, trainloads of limestone from an- 
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other, trainloads of coke from still another. Still a fourth in- 
gredient is necessary to the reduction of iron ore, but it rides 
no rails and costs its users nothing. It is air. Each blast furnace 
at Gary consumes 60,000 cubic feet of air every minute, 2500 
tons a day, to combine in its white heat with 1300 tons of ore, 
limestone, and coke to produce 400 tons of pig iron. 

Still liquid, simmering like some fiery drippings from 
Vesuvius, the iron in ladles is carried along by cranes to the 
impatient Bessemer. Or perhaps it goes to the more capacious 
mouth of that mightier unit in the making of steel— the open- 
hearth furnace. This is a great pool of firebrick where 250 to 
350 tons may be cooked at one heat— a tumult of liquid steel 
where atoms writhe and molecules twist and dart about at in- 
credible speeds under the torture of 2200 degrees Fahrenheit. 
I have seen the sunbeams slanting into a steel mill grow pallid 
by comparison in that vivid moment when the open hearth is 
tapped, and the steel spurts out like a fall of liquid stars, in- 
candescent, scintillating, blinding. 



Just as the Bessemer converter displaced the old puddling 
furnace, so the open hearth seems on the way to displacing the 
noisy converter. Already two thirds of America s steel is made 
by the open-hearth process, though in Europe the Bessemer 
still holds the field. The open hearth cooks its brew more 
slowly, but it holds a larger mass, gives a surer heat control— 
and open-hearth steel is now standard all over America for 
rails, bridges, and skyscrapers. 
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Steel structures may combine strength with beauty. The George Wash- 
ington Bridge 


But a rival is on the horizon— indeed.it is already here— in the 
form of the electric furnace. Many of the high-grade alloy 
steels, stainless steels, tool steels, and other superior varieties 
are being made by this new process. The largest units are said 
to be of 25-ton capacity— there is a bank of three such electric 
furnaces in South Chicago— and as the kilowatts grow cheaper, 
the number of these cookers will almost certainly multiply and 
their capacity per unit increase. 

The Steel Age made possible the Electrical Age, and perhaps 
it must in turn yield obeisance to it. Proximity of electric power 
may in time become as potent an influence in the location of 
steel mills as was the proximity of coke and gas in making Pitts- 
burgh, and the accessibihty of water and rail transportation in 
making Cleveland, centers of the industry. 

Pittsburgh remains, in spite of competition, the great center, 
the steel capital. Its normal output is nearly one fourth the en- 
tire American production. In its environs are many famous 
mills, some now transfonned by modern equipment, taller 
stacks, bigger cupolas, larger furnaces, vaster and ever length- 
ening shadows on the cindered hillsides. 

Old Cap’n Bill Jones and his mighty crew of the good old 
days, when all the Carnegie superintendents were racing one 
another for the honor of tying a broom' to the top of the stack 
in proclamation of the biggest daily production and “a clean 
sweep” of all rivals, would hardly know these new-fangled 
mechanical marvels of today. 

Chicago is second in steel and is crowding Pittsburgh danger- 
ously close. The Chicago district includes the near-by Gary, a 
city of, by, and for steel. Twenty-five years ago a desert of 
brown sand and wiry beach grass stretching in wind-blown 
dunes south from Lake Michigan farther than the eye could see, 
today a city of towering stacks and smoking cupolas, railroad 
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tracks threading among and into great blackened structures, 
reeking with smoke and flares and the hot breath of blowing 
Bessemers and gushing open hearths, the clang and crash of 
rolling mills crunching the red ingots into a thousand shapes 
and sizes— that is Gary, with its neat rows of homes and its wide 
streets and model schools and Y.M.C.A. beyond the mills. Gary, 
the city that steel built. 

Even without Gary, Chicago would be a sizable steel pro- 
ducer, for the railroads early claimed it as their town, and the 
railroads are steel’s great customer. There were some weeks last 
year when Chicago’s output was greater than Pittsburgh’s. The 
nearness of the Lake Superior ore ranges and of the Illinois 
coal fields and of the Middle West market gives an advantage 
that you can trust Chicago not to overlook. 

Yormgstown and the tributary valleys of Mahoning and 
Shenango, the Philadelphia district, Buffalo, Wheeling, Cleve- 
land, Birmingham— these are other great shire cities of steel in 
the order of their production capacity. They, vidth Pittsburgh 
and Chicago, accoimt for more than nine tenths of the Amer- 
ican steel industry. But others are on the way. Detroit is climb- 
ing into tonnage; some of the nearest-to-normal steel operations 
in America just now are in Detroit. As the railroads made Chi- 
cago a steel center, so the automobiles seem destined to attract 
more and bigger furnaces to Detroit. 

Birmingham is xmique. Close at hand in its Alabama hills are 
iron ore, limestone, and coal— a triad of raw materials that no 
other steel center possesses. Also near by are the waterfalls of 
Muscle Shoals, with their enormous hydroelectric possibilities. 
“I will not say that Birmingham ’will furnish the world with 
iron,” said Sir Lowthian BeH, British steel master, ‘hut I will 
say that she will eventually dictate what the price of iron 
shaU be.” 


Dictating what the price of iron or steel shall be is a com- 
plicated affair, involving tariffs, labor standards, and other eco- 
nomics; but in general the possession of raw materials and 
proximity to markets are the two fundamentals. It is significant 
that America has both raw materials and markets in superlative 
degree. 

Of this country’s production in 1929, only about 1,300,000 
tons were sold abroad— just around 2.3 per cent. The vast bulk 
of our steel was used at home, the greatest of all steel markets 
as it is the greatest of all steel producers. 

But not even the enormous production of 1929 represents the 
full strength of the American industry— for our mills have a 
total capacity of 68,000,000 tons, and the economic use of these 
resources means that American steel must look more to its for- 
eign sales. 

Canada has been and is our best foreign customer. In that 
banner year of 1929, according to carefully analyzed figures, 
for which I am indebted to The Iron Age, Canada bought 
1,750,000 tons of American steel, and only 136,309 tons from 
the mother land. Great Britain. John Bull wants that additional 
million tons; hence the recently proposed agreement of the Brit- 
ish Empire Conference at Ottawa, in which Great Britain offers 
certain additional purchases of Canadian products in exchange 
for Canadian markets for British steel. 

Experts in the steel trade are dubious of the workability of 
any agreement to shut American shops out of Canada. Canada 
is accustomed to American specifications, to the great variety 
of structural parts offered by American mills, and also to the 
convenience of telephoning or taking the train to Buffalo or 
Cleveland when a quick change in the order or a speeding up 
of shipment is needed. Transatlantic transactions do not lend 
themselves to such elasticities. 
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It is true that exports have been heretofore a small item in 
American steel operations. But our capacity, expanded first by 
the World War, and still further extended during the last 
decade, calls for foreign markets. Even today, research metal- 
lurgists are busy exploring ne\v processes and new uses, and 
further advances in quality and speed of production are in- 
evitably ahead. Steel is getting ready for that, and for the world 
trade that is the normal destiny of mass producers. 

Time. ..?... Number of words 2063 Rate of reading. 
Comprehension Exercises 

I. How much information have you acquired? How accurate is it? 
Without reference to the text, number in your notebook a set of 
answers to correspond to the number of the questions and set 
down your best belief; then check your entire set of answers. 
These questions cover the salient facts as presented in the arti- 
cle. Choose the part which makes a correct statement. 

1. This article was written in (1) 1929; (2) 1932; (3) 1937. 

2. One hundred years ago the production of steel in tlie 
United States was (1) non-existent; (2) a very small in- 
dustry; (3) a rapidly expanding industry. 

3. Steel is (1) carbon-saturated iron; (2) carbon-starved 
iron; (3) a happy-medium iron with not a large per cent 
and not too small a per cent of carbon. 

4. The Bessemer converter poured out steel 15 to 25 tons 
(1) a minute; (2) a half hour; (3) a day. 

5. The first Bessemer converter was erected in Troy, New 
York, in (1) 1832; (2) 1864; (3) 1896. 

6. Which proportion is correct? In 1870 the amount of steel 
produced in the United States was to production of 
wrought iron as (1) 3:50; (2) 1:91; (3) 5:5. 

7. The strip mines of the iron ranges of Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, and Michigan produce nearly (1) two thirds; (2) 
one half; (3) one sixth of the iron ore of the world. 
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■ 8. A steam shovel at a strip mine can scoop up (1) 2000 
tons a day; (3) 4000 tons; (3) 6000 tons. 

9. A mechanical loader of a whaleback can stow away 12,000 
tons of ore in (1) an hour; (2) a day; (3) a half-day. 

10. Is this formula correct? incorrect? 

A blast furnace at Gary in a day unites 

iron ore 1 

limestone 1 13,000 tons 

coke J 

+ 

air 2,500 tons 

to produce 

pig iron 400 tons 

11. The open-hearth furnace steel is (1) superior; (2) infe- 
rior; (3) simply equal in quality to Bessemer steel. 

12. New electric furnaces have capacities (1) equal to; (2) 
greater than; (3) less than Bessemer furnaces. 

13. The steel capital of the United States is ( 1 ) Pittsburgh; 
(2) Chicago; (3) Birmingham. 

14. Determination of price of steel is based upon ( 1 ) many 
factors; (2) accessibility of raw materials; (3) proximity 
to markets. 

15. In 1929 the United States sold (1) 50 per cent; (2) 10 
per cent; (3) 2.3 per cent of its steel abroad. 

16* The total annual capacity of American steel mills is (1) 
100,000,000 tons; (2) 50,000,000 tons; (3) 68,000,000 tons. 

II. Other questions worthy of consideration. (These questions may 
be used for oral or written discussion. ) 

1. What value did England place upon Besseme/s invention? 

2. What are the factors fundamental to establishment of 
price of steel? 

3. What advantages does Chicago have that make it a leader 
in steel production? 

4. Why is Birmingham unique in its place in this industry? 
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5. Is Canada likely to transfer its purchase of steel from the 
United States to Great Britain? Why or why not? 

6. Which passages illustrate the appeal this subject makes to 
the imaginative powers of the writer? This vast subject is 
handled with broad strokes, is it not? 


III. A selection like this should make one reflect on what is the 
bearing of steel production on American society. It accounts for 
about one fourth of America s total industry. 

‘'Mass production is the heritage of steel. Steel was born of 
mass production; it has created mass production in almost 
everything that it touches. It lives and can 'continue to live only 
by mass production.” 

What is mass production? 


IV. Vocabulary Exercise 


What are the meanings of the following words and phrases 
as they are used in this selection? Copy the list in your note- 
book and supply your definitions. Check with the dictionary. 


converter 

caldron 

ingots 

smelting iron 
puddling furnaces 
concoction 
litigation 


incandescent 
scintillating 
obeisance 
wind-blown dunes 
titans 

metallurgists 
reeking with smoke 


V. Books to Read 

Bullens, Denison K., Steel and Its Heat Treatment 
Caxnegiey Andrew, Autobiography 
Davis, James J., Iron Puddler 
BlbII, Tleischel, The Open Hearth 
O'Cormoi, Harvey, Steel-Dictator 

Spring, La Verne, Nontechnical Chats on Iron and Steel and 
Their Application to Modem Industry 
Walker, John B., The Story of Steel 
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SPEEDING PILOTS OF OUR STYGIAN CAVES ^ 


Victor PI. Bernstein 

The authors problem: To catch the reader s attention and hold it 
while facts are presented to him in a way that will make him re- 
member them. 

The readers problem: To comprehend facts grouped according to a 
pattern of thinking. 

Procedure: The purpose of the author is to supply information, but 
he is not so detached from his material as the author of The Fas- 
ciriating History of English Words is. The result is that Victor H. 
Bernstein imparts an emotional quality to his essay that makes 
the facts easier to remember. 

As you read, visualize a motorman going through his daily 
round of duties. 

Time, 


A few days ago Mayor La Guardia beat a tattoo with a pneu- 
matic drill— the official signal for the building of the long-dis- 
cussed Sixth Avenue subway line. In a few months the Queens 
Boulevard route of the Independent system will be opened for 
service. These are diggers’ days in New York City. 

But while subways are being built, men are being trained 
to operate them— engineers, dispatchers, train and platform 
guards, motormen. Of them all, the motorman is perhaps the 
most enigmatic. He may bask, for a moment, in the spotlight 
when he rolls the first train through a new section of track. But 
normally, though seen by millions as he glides into a station at 
the head of his train, he is noticed by few. 

From The New York Times Magazine, April 5, 1936. 
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Divested of Ms striped denim and black cap, tlie motomiaii 
emerges as one of that definitely American type of worker 
whose highly skilled craft lends him confidence and dignity* 
His age is a sound, bourgeois 40; he is almost certainly married; 
his father before him, and his sons after him, are likely to be 
“something in railroading.” He is as likely to be Continental 
European as native, and more likely to be Irish than either. He 
has had, on the average, no more than a grammar-school edu- 
cation. If he can possibly manage it he lives in the suburbs; 
otherwise, his apartment, situated as near as possible to his 
work, presents a modestly adequate background for his family 
life. 

As a worker, his greatest attribute, perhaps, is competence. 
That explains why he fulfills with so little fuss or flourish his 
key position in the vital business of carrying people from here 
to there. But his competence is won only after long and sedu- 
lous training, and it is subjected to more strains and stresses, 
in the Stygian caves through which he hurtles away a third of 
his life, than are at once apparent. 



To millions of patrons one section of a subway is exactly like 
another—flying gray walls, serpentine pipes, multicolored lights 
and roaring echoes. But to the motorman every run between 
stations has a distinct individuality. A curve here, a grade there, 
constitutes a landscape as rich in meaning as the far-flung hori- 
zons of the prairie flier, or the short horizons of the transmoun- 
tain express. Green, red, blue, yellow and white lights flash 
messages to the motorman. A hundred varying factors press 
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closely upon his senses— the whir of motors, the screech of 
wheels upon a curve, the click of .switches and cross-overs, the 
feeling of acceleration and deceleration that comes to him 
through his feet from the steel floor of his cab. 

The motorman does not romanticize his job. He knows that 
he is not driving a steel, fire-eating monster at eighty miles an 
hour, with the wind in his hair and the great open spaces all 
about him. His best speed, in an express, will not exceed fifty, 
and in express and local it more often approximates forty; his 
longest run between stations is barely more than three miles. 
But he is not likely to forget that in a single day’s runs between 
Pelham and Brooklyn he carries more passengers than do, in a 
year, all the locomotive engineers making the New York-to- 
Chicago run. - 

And he takes a not too modest pride in the superior braking 
and accelerating efficiency of his train. Whereas the steam flier, 
brakes applied a mile or more ahead, crawls panting into a 
station, the subway train roars in, brakes flashing fire as they 
grab hold at the last possible moment consistent with safety 
and comfort. 

# * 

The subway motorman, unhke the locomotive engineer, finds 
conditions changed about every five himdred yards along his 
route. Subways are built to follow main thoroughfares which 
do not always run in a straight line. And they are further sub- 
jected to the vagaries of rock and soil conditions, and the nature 
of buildings overhead. The resultant curves and grades must be 
stamped indelibly on the mind of the motorman. Ahead, three 
small yellow fights, set vertically, flash a curve warning. Is it a 
curve to right or left? How long is it? How fast can it be taken 
with safety? The delay of a few seconds, on short runs, is not 
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only difficult to make up but upsets the schedules of all trains 
following. 

In many cases speed limits are defined by black-and-white 
signs projecting from the tunnel wall. At proper distances after 
the danger spot— it may be a fcurve or a switch— a series of signs 
reading “R-6, R-8, R-10” mark the places for resumption of 
normal speeds for six,- eight,- or ten-car trains. A few such spots 
are guarded by “blind stops,” trip devices on the track that will 
stop the train automatically if it is approaching at more than 
the prescribed speed. 



But not all such spots are so guarded. A tunnel with a differ- 
ent signal or a different order every hundred yards would be a 
nightmare to the motorman. He learns his route by running it. 
All other factors being equal, he prefers to stay on one rim as 
long as possible. It is not unusual to find veterans who have 
been running the same route for fifteen years. As the years 
pass, the run gets to be more and more familiar. A glance ahead 
tells the whole story of curves and grades that are coming, and 
the motorman is free to fix his mind on the unexpected— the 
flash of a yellow lamp that tells of a trackman in the way, or the 
sudden turn to red of a seetion-break signal. 

So important is this section-break device that it is set upon a 
circuit independent of the automatic green, red, and yellow 
right-of-way signals. It marks a section junction of the third 
rail. Ordinarily, it is only a black and white sign, bearing the 
letters “SB,” and illuminated by a white light. But if anything 
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has happened on the section ahead that has made it necessary 
to shut off the power, a signal light above it flashes red. A train 
passing that signal would transfer the voltage from the live rail 
to the dead one. 

Motormen develop a flag instinct that is as quick and sure in 
reaction as that of the pupil of the eye to a sudden flash of light. 
A “flag” is a danger signal. It may be an automatic light, a 
swinging lantern, a waving arm or handkerchief or newspaper. 
In an emergency, they all mean the same thing to a motorman 
—brake and reverse jammed on at once. 

The train, roaring down the line, passes about every 500 
feet a little blue light set high on the tunnel wall. Beneath each 
light are an emergency fire apparatus, an emergency alarm sys- 
tem, and a telephone. Because every bit of equipment, every 
girder and every section of track in a subway timnel is marked 
by letter or nmnber, any one using that telephone can describe 
the location of trouble with exactitude. 

And while the motorman thus feels himself at all times within 
seconds’ reach of the world outside, he knows that he is under 
observation at every point in his careening flight. At the nearest 
“interlocking” point, in what steam railroad men call a switch 
tower, his train is moving across a model board in a series of 
flashing lights. A towerman, imder the eyes of a dispatcher, 
watches those lights absorbedly, and manipulates levers that 
switch trains here and keeps them straight ahead there, weav- 
ing with mysterious movements the complicated pattern of steel 
that makes up the subway system. The switch tower is a delight 
to tire observer who comes, childlike, only to marvel; but so 
complicated are the switch and signal controls that it is a Tower 
of Babel to the layman cursed with curiosity. 

Even the exquisite precision of the automatic system cannot 
prevent emergencies that must be met by the motorman alone. 
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Fallible trackmen are always parading the tunnels, and even 
more fallible passengers— some drunk and some merely mis- 
chievous-wander to the tracks or catwalks, poking around with 
death. 

The workman who one day attempted to carry a plank along 
the tracks in front of the Brooklyn Bridge station later admitted 
to his foreman that he had been “too lazy” to climb up on the 
platform with it. But he almost lost all opportunity for explana- 
tion. A train roared in behind him, whistle blowing. The work- 
man began to run, too frightened to think of jumping to one 
side, too frightened even to loosen his frantic clutch on the 
heavy plank. When the motorman, who had “jammed on” 
everything in the cab, finally stopped his train the first car was 
touching the trembling workman’s back, and the plank was a 
couple of feet to the rear, beneath the wheels. 

Today the subways seek to develop their own men, “bom 
and bred” in their own systems. Such men generally start as 
guards, attend a motormen’s school, run out a term as switch- 
man handling empty cars in the yards, and then go out “on 
the line” with a motorman instructor. 








The full-fledged motorman, working a basic eight-hour day 
and earning from $2000 to $3000 a year, is singularly free from 
interference by the hierarchy above him. Before starting his 
day’s run, he is looked over by a dispatcher or a yardmaster to 
see that he is sober and well. He gets his orders, and departs. 
Occasionally, at dispatch points along the line, he may get 
other orders concerning trouble down the way, or a request 
to make up or “kill” time to equalize an upset schedule. Oc- 
casionally, too, he may spy the figure of the trainmaster or the 
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superintendent on a busy station platform during the rush hour. 
He knows they are there only for observation; if he is doing his 
job, he may not meet them face to face from one end of the 
year to another, unless he himself seeks them out. 

The motorman follows a universal railroad tradition in travel- 
ing about a hundred miles in the course of his eight-hour day. 
For him that means four round trips daily, with a “relay” of 
from twenty to twenty-five minutes at the end of each trip. He 
spends his rest period in quarters set apart for him at terminals. 
He smokes, eats his lunch, chats with his colleagues about his 
run, or about the news events of the day. It is the only oppor- 
tunity he has to be social, and he is likely to make the most of 
it. He will leave an argument regretfully to resume his run, but 
as likely as not he will return to find the same argument going 
on, although with entirely new debaters. 

His seniority rights pile up with years. Every six jmonths the 
fists are thrown open for the choice of shifts, and the older em- 
ployes have the opportrmity to obtain the working hours, and 
the routes, they prefer. If the motorman fives in the suburbs, 
and the daylight hours appeal to him, he may choose a night 
run, say from 4 o’clock until midnight. Whether he chooses to 
work on the Lenox or Lexington Avenue divisions depends 
principally upon where he lives. He prefers to start work, of 
course, at the terminal or yard nearest his home. He has the 
choice of operating a local or an express. Contrary to popular 
impression, the expresses are not necessarily turned over to 
“crack” motormen. The man working the local, as a matter of 
fact, has the more difficult job, for he has more stops to make. 

The Interborough motorman receives a double pass, for him- 
self and his wife, for transportation on all I. R. T. lines. The city 
subway, remembering the taxpayers, issues only single passes 
nominally to be used for business trips. 
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It is not very ■difficult to identify a subway worker returning 
from his day’s labors. It is not his clothes alone that give him 
away. Beneath his eyes, in the folds of his cheeks and hands, 
there is collected the telltale blackish grime that belongs pe- 
"■'culiarly to subway tunnels. The grime and the dank tunnel air 
speak ill for the conditions under which the motorman labors. 
Yet insurance statistics and repeated scientific tests indicate 
that there is nothing unhealthful in subway air, even for those 
who must work in it persistently. 

The motorman’s job, highly skilled, is ipso facto not highly 
competitive. His seniority rights represent further assurance of 
his job. He can afford to become a man of property. So, with 
surprising frequency, the veteran motorman buys a home in the 
suburbs, a motor car, perhaps city real estate. Of all the skilled 
labor classes, he is generally considered, by labor and capital 
alike, as among the most staid and stable. In and out of work- 
ing hours, he likes to feel that his own hand is on the controller. 

Time. Number of words 2144 Rate of reading. ..?... 

Comprehension Exercises 

I. This article would be dull reading if the plain facts were not 
colored by human interest. However, the story contains much 
information. Test your memory and comprehension by taking 
this test without referring to the text. In your notebook number 
a column corresponding to the questions, and jot down your 
responses. Finally check the accuracy of your recall. Which are 
false statements? which true? Write true for true statements; 
false, for those not true. 

1. The motorman is probably not younger than forty. 

2. He is characterized as a worker by a competence won by 
long and strenuous training. 

3. The motorman finds his landscape in the subway marked 
by as many significant factors as does any pilot. 
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■ 4. The motorman in the subway often runs his train at 

eighty miles an hour. 

5. The longest run between stations is six miles. 

6. The volume of trafiBc in one day in a subway train run- 
ning between Pelham and Brooklyn exceeds a year s vol- 
ume on all trains between New York and Chicago. 

7. Brakes on a subway train must be applied long before 
the station is reached. 

8. Subways are always straightaway tunnels built without 
curves for safety's sake. 

9. The speed of .a subway train is always controlled by the 
motorman. 

10. Motormen are likely to stick to the same run for many 
years. 

11. A section-break device is set upon its own circuit and is 
independent of the other signals used in the subway. 

12. A flag is always a danger signal to a subway motorman. 

13. Emergency fire apparatus with alarm and telephone sys- 
tem is placed about every 500 yards in a subway. 

14. The subway tower system has all moving trains under 
constant inspection. 

15. The subway motorman undergoes a rigid training for his 
job. 

16. A full-fledged motorman feels no independence in his 
work because of the system of daily inspection. 

17. The motorman's day is eight hours long divided into in- 
tervals by rest periods. 

18. Motormen are allowed every six months to indicate tlie 
time schedule of work they prefer. 

19. Crack motormen are always assigned to the express 
trains. 

20. Because of the unhealthful conditions of the subway 
there is little competition for the motorman's job. 
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II, Before he wrote the article, the author probably jotted down 
such items as these: Men who operate subways; difference in 
sections of subway; signs in subways; tower men and dis- 
patcher; pay of motorman; his hours of relaxation; his rewards. 

Test your ability to acquire information by seeing how the 
various facts are. classified. Make an outline with main headings 
and sub-topics. 


III. Vocabulary Exercise 

What do these words and phrases mean? Copy the list in 
your notebook and supply the definitions. 


pneumatic drill 

enigmatic 

bourgeois 

competence 

Stygian caves 

acceleration 

deceleration 

vagaries of rock and soil 
conditions 


indelibly 
careening 
fallible trackman 
hierarchy 
seniority rights 
ipso facto 
staid and stable 


IV. What makes this article readable? What devices does the au- 
thor use to make the reader remember the facts? 

V, Books to Bead 

Black, Archibald, The Story of Bridges 
Black, Archibald, The Story of Tunnels 
Jackson, George G., Triumphs and Wonders of Modern En- 
gineering 

Van Metre, Thurman W,, Trains, Tracks and Travel 


NOTES ON A CENTENNIAL * 


Bernaed De Voto 

The authors problem: To furnish information organized so that it 
can be easily comprehended and remembered. 

The readers problem: To acquire information and remember the 
gist of it. 

Procedure: Here is an article packed with information; yet it is so 
readable that it is possible for the disciplined mind to read the 
article once and recall accurately the various items of informa- 
tion. To do this requires concentration and the association of re- 
lated ideas. If you group the ideas that are related, you do not 
tax the memory so heavily as when you try to remember miscel- 
laneous unrelated facts. 

Time...?... 


Something more than a million times a day in the United 
States someone points a camera at his sweetheart, wife or child 
and with the flick of a finger initiates obscure physico-chemical 
reactions inside the film. He then takes the film to the comer 
drugstore where the process begun by exposure to light is com- 
pleted chemically. He comes out in the end with a monochrome 
representation of the sitter, what may be described as a draw- 
ing produced whoUy by mechanical and chemical means; but 
behind its reproduction He a great part of our cultural heritage, 
one of the most fascinating evolutions in the history of science, 
and a complete case history of industrial organization. The 
snapshooter has carelessly and unknowingly invoked a sum of 
human knowledge that has been accreting since Aristotle’s time, 

* Copyright, 1938, by Harper Se Brothers. 
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but there have been just a hundred years of photography proper. 
The centennial makes it proper to speculate about the modes 
and velocities of progress. 

Just one hundred years ago this month a gentleman was go- 
ing about the streets of Paris taking photographs in the pubhc 
gaze, hoping that such pubhcity would promote the sale of his 
invention. The public was interested but derisive, and each of 
M. Louis Jacques Daguerre’s exposures lasted about an hour, 
though by the following year he had contrived to reduce the 
time about one-half. All these times of exposure are interesting; 
they serve to measure velocity over a century and over a single 
year. He made the first genuine, permanent, publicly exhibited 
photographs ever made, and in all history few inventions have 
ever been so immediately and so widely adopted. He was the 
true inventor. He sold no stock but the French government 
gave him an annuity of six thousand francs. It was not overpay- 
ing him. 

Every invention draws on the common ftmds of human 
knowledge. As far back as Aristotle there are hints of the 
camera obscura, a device for the reproduction of an image on 
a plane surface by the admission of light through a narrow 
aperture into a darkened chamber, and Leonardo da Vinci con- 
structed a perfect one, which was certainly not the first, as early 
as 1519. Within another generation someone put a lens in the 
narrow aperture and so produced the camera as we know it. 
Silver, the moon’s metal, was of the greatest importance to the 
alchemists, who must certainly have been familiar with the 
property which its hahdes have of darkening on exposure to 
light. That property, which is the basis of photography, was not 
described, however, until 1727. Fifty years later it was made 
clear that the blue and violet end of the spectrum is its most 
active part, the only part that aflFects the silver salts then used 
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—and witliin another generation photography had begun to 
demonstrate tlie existence of ultraviolet light. There was a good 
deal of fumbling and haphazard research, never clearly de- 
fined, toward the end of the eighteenth century. It cuhninated 
in 1802 when Thomas Wedgwood, who if he had lived a little 
longer would have become the uncle of Charles Darwin, ac- 
tually produced photographic images by exposing sensitive 
paper through translucent paintings, though he had no way of 
making them permanent. 

Photography proper begins with Daguerre. To produce the 
snapshooter, however, required something besides science. 
Anyone who made a daguerreotype had to be highly skilled in 
order to use photographic equipment at all— and he had to be 
something of an athlete to transport it. Photography was a pro- 
fession, an instrument of research or record, and occasionally a 
fanatics hobby. But it could not be a common hobby till the 
necessity for skill and knowledge was obviated; it could not be 
a universal interest until it was made inexpensive. 

All these developments were inevitable, but the time-spirit 
so handsomely co-operated with the technological revolution 
that they were in fact brought about by one man. George East- 
man invented both the roll-film and the folding camera, which 
reduced the necessary equipment to something that could be 
carried in the pocket and permitted anyone to take a picture 
without training or understanding. And he developed large- 
scale, uniform methods of manufacture which, in the classic 
tradition of capitalism, continuously improved the product. 
Everyone who has a half-dollar now may own a camera; every- 
one who can point a finger can take a picture. 

Photography has created innumerable new departments of 
human activity, fundamentally altered innumerable others, 
and, in the course of a single century, enormously increased the 
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sum of knowledge. Nearly every research microscope can be- 
come a camera at need; every research telescope is a camera. 
Photography investigates the physiology of the body, the be- 
havior of metals under strain, and the structure of rocks. Using 
light, ultraviolet, infrared light, and the X-rays, it accompanies 
practically every step of investigation in pure and applied sci- 
ence, from the mapping of a cell nucleus and the pathology of 
plants to the distillation of gasoline. Photography was used in 
determining the dye in your scarf, the pattern of your dress, the 
design of your automobile engine, the packaging of your break- 
fast cereal, the location and construction of the safety devices 
at the corner of your street. 

It has become, that is, so complexly interwoven in the fabric 
of modem life that its effects are not only indescribable but in- 
calculable. The average man is almost altogether unaware of 
them. He knows it chiefly as a pastime, his hobby, and the 
movies he sees, or purely as what it began by being, a means of 
information, the illustrations in his magazines and newspapers. 
These are restricted areas, but even here there should be some 
way of measuring or at least observing its social momentum. 

In terms of photography itself, it is easy to make up a time- 
table of progress. It took from ten to forty minutes of summer 
sun to make a picture in Daguerre’s time, and forty years there- 
after no one photographed an object in motion without a blur; 
a tenth of a second, would do the job in 1895, a hundredth of a 
second in 1910, a three-thousandth in 1937. Though panchro- 
matic emulsions were invented as early as 1873, they were not 
made practically useful until 1904. In the seven years since 
1931 they have come to dominate photography; except for 
mere snap-shooting, they have all but displaced other emul- 
sions. Such accelerations as these are almost stupefying, but 
they are typical of the technological side of photography. 
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We know what happens when insulin is introduced into the 
human body, when a star or atom splits up, when a radio wave 
takes off from a wire supported in the air. But we do not know 
what happens when light from a lens strikes a photographic 
film. Any child may press the button and admit the light, but 
when the same child asks how that makes a picture, no one can 
tell him. By observing the darkening of the moon s' metal, sci- 
ence has incalculably altered the nature of things, but it can no 
more describe what happens when the moon’s metal darkens 
on the film than it can describe the other side of the moon. 

Time . Number of words' 1222 Rate of reading, 

How accurate is your information? Record the answers in your 
notebook. 

I. Test your comprehension and recall. 

1. Name three people who are associated with the develop- 
ment of the camera. 

2. Who made the first genuine, permanent, publicly exhibited 

photographs? * 

3. What invention of George Eastman brought photography 
within the reach of all? 

4. Photography has many industrial uses. What are they? 

5. Plow much time was needed in 1738 to make a photo- 

In 1885? In 1910? In 1937? 

6. What emulsion is used chiefly? 

II, Indicate the paragraphs that parallel the outline of the essay. 
Copy the outline in your notebook and write the number of the 
paragraph corresponding to the topics of the outline. 

Outline 

Introduction 

I. History of photography 
11. Uses of photography 
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■ ■ III. Progress in the technology of photography 
Conclusion 

III, Books to Bead 

Adams, Ansel E., Making a Photograph 
Collins, Archie F., The Amateur Photographer s Handbook 
Gibson, Charles R., Photography and Its Mysteries 
Scacheri, Mario, and Scacheri, Mabel, The Fun of Photog- 
raphy 

Simon, Richard, Miniature Photography from One Amateur 
to Another 

Taft, Robert, Photography and the American Scene 


THE FASCINATING HISTORY OF ENGLISH WORDS * 

John O. Beaty 

The authors problem: To convey information. 

The readers problem: To comprehend the information presented 
and remember the facts. 

Procedure: One efficient way of mastering a body of information is 
to discover how the author organized his material. If you can dis- 
cover the main divisions of his thought, it becomes a simple mat- 
ter to group details under each main heading. If the reader can 
discover how the author organizes his material and his point of 
view, reading becomes a matter of thinking with the author- 
catching step, as it were. 

Time. 


Truly our words have had a fascinating history. The precise 
manner in which the primitive Indo-European acquired his 
limited vocabulary of essential words is the subject of a 
number of theories, but nothing is definitely known. We do 
know, however, that migration was accompanied by Babel-like 
changes in speech, and that the one primitive speech was soon 
split into nine distinct languages— Indo-Iranian, Tocharian, 
Armenian, Greek, Albanian, Italic, Celtic, Germanic, and Sla- 
vonic. Further migrations and inward impulses of growth 
caused some of these languages to develop dialects, which ulti- 
mately resulted in distinct languages. English is one of the lan- 
guages which developed from the original Germanic; but it 

* Copyright by John O. Beaty. Adapted from Form and Style {¥. S. 
Crofts and Company) and first published as an essay in The Texas Out- 
look. 
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owes also a great deal to the Italic languages, Latin and French, 
from which its chief vocabulary accessions have come. 

In the years from 449 to 650 a.d., certain Jutes, Angles, and 
Saxons forsook their homes in southern Jutland and on the Ger- 
man coast near the mouths of the Elbe and Weser rivers and 
settled in the island of Britain. They were essentially one nation 
in blood and in speech, and the West-Germanic language 
which they spoke was destined to be called English and to have 
world- wide use in the centuries ahead. 

The preserved writings of Old English (700-1100 a.d.) show 
that the language was unusually homogeneous in character. 
The vast majority of words were native English— that is, Ger- 
manic— in origin. Our pronouns, conjunctions, prepositions, nu- 
merals, articles, and auxiliary verbs are still (with trivial 
exceptions) native English— as are likewise many of the more 
frequently used nouns, verbs, adjectives, and adverbs. He, she, 
and it; and and hut; in and on; one, two, and three; a, an, and 
the; ham, be, can, may, must, shall, and will are examples of the 
native English framework- words which sustain all our thought. 
Father, mother, brother, sister, son, daughter, house, home, 
food, and fire; do, go, see, think, eat, and sleef; good, evil, old, 
and young; well, swiftly, far, and n^ar are— in the respective 
categories of nouns, verbs, adjectives, and adverbs— representa- 
tive native English words. 

Thus the speech of the immigrant conquerors who brought 
the English language to Britain is our speech today, but it has 
received profound modifications in the years since 1100 a.d. Its 
sounds have changed, its syntax and inflections have been sim- 
plified, and vocabulary accessions have gone into the hundreds 
of thousands. 

Accessions to the English vocabulary resulted from a num- 
ber of circumstances, among the more important of which were 
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commerce, conquest, contact witli Christianity, and the adop- 
tion of Latin culture. The languages which exerted the greatest 
influence were the Norse, the Latin, the French, and the Greek. 
The Norse influence (c. 800-1066 a.d.), introduced by the 
Danish conquerors who settled in England, need not be dis- 
cussed here, since the Norse words were of Germanic origin 
and for the purposes of exactness and connotation are not to be 
distinguished from the native English words. But Latin, French, 
and Greek accessions are, for the most part, readily discernible, 
and the choice or avoidance of them has a definite relation to 
style. The Latin, the French, and the Greek elements in English 
will each be discussed separately; and the subject of accessions 
to our vocabulary will be concluded with a brief mention of 
the minor contributions from other languages. 

Words from Latin 

Direct borrowings from Latin are of three types: words 
which have become so characteristically English that their for- 
eign origin is detected only by an expert; words which have 
been reformed on an English pattern but whose foreign origin 
is reasonably obvious; and words which, though thoroughly 
Anglicized, have maintained, for the basic form at least, the 
original Latin spelling. These three types correspond, in gen- 
eral, to three periods of borrowing. 

During Old Enghsh times ( c. 449-1100 a.d. ) , English bor- 
rowed some Latin words indirectly from the Romanized Celts, 
and others directly from the Latin-speaking missionaries. Dish, 
cheese, and candle are tributes to the early commerce, of the 
Romans. Street, -caster, and -Chester (as in Lancaster and Win- 
chester) recall Roman military engineering. The words pope, 
mass, priest, and minister accompanied the new religion to 
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England. The Latin origin of these words is no longer obvious. 

Words of the second type were borrowed in large numbers 
as a result of the revival of interest in classical learning during 
the Renaissance— that is, in the late fifteenth and early sixteenth 
centuries. Wholesale borrowings from the Latin were used to 
overcome deficiencies in the English vocabulary. Latin endings 
were replaced by characteristically English endings, and in an 
instant Latin words had become English words. Four typical 
examples will suflSce. By dropping the m of Latin past parti- 
ciples in atus and adding e, English acquired a large number of 
words. A few of the more common words beginning with the 
letter a are: abbreviate, abdicate, accelerate, aggregate, agitate, 
alleviate, alternate, animate, annihilate, appropriate, assimilate, 
and associate. Again, Latin participles in ens, entis were made 
into English words ending in ent. Thus we find adjacent, ado- 
lescent, delinquent, eminent, imminent, incipient, indolent, 
and nascent. Nouns in as, as unites, changed the as to y: equal- 
ity, fidelity, probity, sincerity, tenacity, utility, and virility. Fi- 
nally, nouns ending in o merely substituted e for o: altitude, 
aptitude, fortitude, latitude, longitude, and rectitude. 



The third distinctive group of words from the Latin entered, 
in many instances, after English had lost its ability to reform 
the foreign words according to the English pattern. Many of 
these are now regarded as thoroughly English words with plu- 
rals in s or es; others in a middle stage have a double plural, 
the original Latin and a new English plural; others retain the 
strictly Latin plural. Words with Enghsh plurals include: 
(Latin first declension nouns) area, copula, idea, spatula, tuba; 
(Latin- third declension nouns) animal, December, inventor, 
November, October, September, terror, tribunal. Words with 
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both English and Latin plurals include: formula, toga; discus, 
focus, genius; appendix. Words with only the Latin plural are: 
alumna; alumnus, bacillus, terminus, addendum, agendum, 
bacterium, desideratum; axis. 

This third group includes also a number of phrases which are 
a recognized part of the English vocabulary: in absentia, in 
memoriam, sub rosa; anno Domini, annus mirabilis, in hoc 
signo vinces, ad infinitum, ante bellum, de facto, ex crfficio, ipso 
facto, magnum opus, per centum; alma mater, ex tempore, Jesus 
hominum salvator, labor omnia vincit; etc. 

Altliough nonnal writing will be done with no thought of in- 
cluding words of, let us say, native or Latin origin, it is in- 
evitable that certain types of writing will have a relatively high 
percentage of native words, whereas certain other types will 
have a relatively high percentage of Latin words. 

During the eighteenth century, education was basically clas- 
sical. Moreover, pohtical thought requires the use of abstract 
words— an element in oirr vocabulary recruited largely from 
Latin sources. It is not surprising, therefore, that the founders 
of the American nation used many classical words in the Dec- 
laration of American Independence and in the Preamble of the 
Constitution of the United States. Here is the first sentence of 
the Preamble with the words of classical origin in italics: 

We, the people of the United States, in order to form a more 
perfect Union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, 
provide for the common defense, promote the general welfare, 
and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and otn: pos- 
terity, do ordain and establish this Constitution for the United 
States of America. 

For passages deahng primarily with action or concrete 
thought, the preponderance of words of native origin is equally 
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great. The; Lords Prayer,, for instance, contains o,nly six words 
of foreign origin: trespass, temptation, deliver, power, glory, 
and amen. Many other passages from the King James Version 
of the Bible show the same preponderance of native words for 
concrete action and thought. Here, for instance, from Ruth, is 
the remarkably fine passage in which Ruth announces her de- 
cision to accompany Naomi: 

And Ruth said, ''Entreat me not to leave thee, or to return 
from following after thee; for whither thou goest, I will go; 
and where thou lodgest, I will lodge: thy people shall be my 
people, and thy God my God: Where thou diesf, will I die, 
and there will I be buried: the Lord do so to me, and more 
also, if aught hut death part thee and me.” 

When she saw that she was steadfastly minded to go with 
her, then she left speaking unto her. 

Only entreat, return, people, and part are of Latin origin. 

Again, consider Wordsworths little nameless poem, the last 
three lines of which he quoted as a prelude to his own great 
'"Ode: Intimations of Immortality from Recollections of Early 
Childhood:" 

My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky: 

So was it when my life began; 

So is it noto I am a man; 

So be it when I shall grow old, 

Or let me die! 

The Child is father of the Man; 

And I cotdd wish my days to be 

Bound each to each by natural piety. 

Only two words, natural and piety, are not Germanic. 
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Here is a large armature in the Westinghouse plant at East Pittsburgh. 
An electrician can give you many words brought into the language by 
the discovery of .electricity. 


WoBDS FROM French 


^ French is the second ^ great source of borrowed English 
words. French, of course, is merely one later development of 
Latin, and in some instances— even in some of the words cited 
in the preceding and following paragraphs— it is practically im- 
possible to tell whether a word entered English from Latin di- 
rectly or through the French. It would be quite appropriate to 
consider the French influence as part of the Latin influence. 

The great period of borrowing from the French resulted 
from the Norman conquest of England ( 1066) . In the first cen- 
turies after the conquest the chief influence of the French was 
exerted indirectly. The use of the alien tongue in legal, govern- 
mental, educational, ecclesiastical, and commercial circles led 
to the loss of thousands of native English words, especially in 
the realm of abstract thought. The virile English tongue held 
firm, however, in the speech of the conquered, and by 1275 
many people in England knew both French and English. The 
boundaries between the two languages became confused, and 
in the next seventy-five or hundred years a great number of 
French words entered the English language. What Wamba 
says in Ivanhoe about swine becoming fork, ox becoming heef, 
and calf becoming oeal when served on the Norman tables is 
essentially true. Simple, concrete objects continued to be called 
by English names, but the words representing objects of food, 
dress, and the like, as used by the Norman nobility, and the 
words representing abstractions and social distinctions were 
French. The language of feudalism particularly was French: 
chivalry, color, courtesy, engine, flavor, honor, noble, sovereign, 
tournament, vassal, virtue, etc. Many of the French words bor- 


rowed during this period have become so thoroughly Angli- 
cized that we are no longer conscious of theii foreign deiiva- 
tion. Even monosyllables, like ace, case, chase, face, grace, lace, 
place, race, and trace, are French. 

Again in the late seventeenth century and in the early eight- 
eenth, the English vocabulary received many French words. 
Following the restoration of the Stuart dynasty in the person 
of Charles II, who had resided for some years in France, there 
was an ascendancy of all things French. Borrowed at this time 
were such forms as adroit, antechamber, apartment, bagatelle, 
ballet, billet-doux, brunette, cadet, cajole, caprice, carte blanche, 
chagrin, cor^uette, commandant, cravat, dessert, gazette, guitar. 
Although these words have been thoroughly Anglicized, many 
of them still retain a foreign quality. 

The third period of borrowing from the French is modern. 
Many of the words of this group are the result of the. popularity 
of Paris as the center of fashion for the western world and as a 
goal for tourists. From French fashions in dress we have chic, 
corsage, negligee, svelte; horn French bills of fare, d la carte, 
cafe, demi-tasse, entrie, filet mignon, table d’hdte; and from 
French society, fiancee, matinee, musicale, and soiree. French 
mechanical genius has given us aeroplane, automobile, chauf- 
feur, garage, and similar terms. 

As stated above, a word which came into English from the 
French was usually a word which had developed normally from 
Latin to French. The same word often reached English directly 
from tlie Latin. For the same general idea, English, of course, 
usually had one or more words of its own already. As a result 
the English writer has an unusually wide choice of words for 
the same basic idea. In the following incomplete list of words 
(not always in the same part of speech) note the different 
meanings and shades of meaning that have developed; 
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Words 

Words from 

Native 

Directly 

Latin through 

Words 

FROM Latin 

French 

likable 

amicable 

amiable 

tell 

annunciate 

announce 

room 

camera 

chamber 

two-fold 

duplex 

double 

blossom 

floral 

flower 

kin 

genus 

genre 

bin 

granary 

garner 

tale 

history 

story 

speech 

bi-lingual 

language 

lord 

magisterial 

master 

strong 

potent 

puissant 

follow 

prosecute 

pursue 

furnish 

provide 

purvey 

wise 

provident 

prudent 

thought 

• rational 

reason 

kingly 

regal 

royal 

lone 

solitary 

sole 


Many similar groups of words of kindred meaning might be 
cited. And there are thousands of similar examples of pairs of 
words, one member of which comes from the original English 
source, the other from the Latin or French, as Healer, Savior; 
stream, river. Also, there are pairs the members of which are 
French and Latin, as farming and agriculture; and numerous 
native pairs as tell and say. A study of such word groups is a 


chief aid in the acquirement of a large, flexible vocabulary and 




Words from Greek 

The third language from which English has made wholesale 
borrowings is the Greek. During the sixteenth century, Greek 
words were taken into English at the same time as Latin words. 
In fact, the interest in the classics did not distinguish very 
clearly between the Latin and the Greek. Since the sixteenth 
centmy, also, Greek words have continued to enter English. 
Most of these words have been borrowed, or coined from Greek 
roots, as terms to apply to new inventions or new conceptions. 
Some remain highly technical, but others-with the populariza- 
tion of the article or idea they stand for-have acquired cur- 
rency in daily use. A knowledge of a few Greek roots is, there- 
fore, helpful to the person who meets the derived word for the 
first time and to the person who wishes to find the exact word 
for his ideas. Among the most common Greek roots (transliter- 
ated into the English alphabet), with their meanings and repre- 
sentative English derivatives, are the following: 


anthropos, 

anthropology 

chronos, 

chronicle 

a man 

misanthrope 

time 

chronology 


philanthropy 


chronometer 


astronomy 

asteroid 

deka. 

dec ad/C 

astron, 

a star 

ten 

decalogue 


disaster 

demos. 

democrat 



the people 

endemic 

autos, 

autobiography 


epidemic 

self 

autocrat 

autograph 

ge, 

the earth 

geography 

geology 

bios, 

amphibious 

graphein. 

biography 

life 

biography 

to write 

graphic 


biology 


telegraph 
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lithoSp 

lithograph 

phone, 

'phonic 

a stone 

monolith 

a sound 

euphony 

logos. 

dialogue 


symphony 

a word. 

geology 

polys. 

polytheist 

speech 

logic 

many 

Polynesia 

metron, 

meter 


polygamy 

a measure 

metronome 

pous, 

antipodes 


thermometer 

a foot 

tripod 

monos. 

monastery 

skopein. 

microscope 

alone 

monogram 

to see 

telescope 


monarch 


spectroscope 

nomos, 

autonomous 

tele, 

telegraph 

a law 

astronomy 

distant 

telescope 

onoma, 

anonymous 


telephone 

a name 

synonymous 

therme. 

thermal 


patronymic 

heat 

thermometer 

orthos. 

orthodoxy 


isotherm 

right 

orthography 

treis. 

triangle 

philein. 

philosophy 

three 

tripod 

to love 

Philadelphia 

zoion. 

zoology 


philharmonic 

an animal 

zodiac 


WoBDS FROM Other Sources 

In its world-wide contacts English has picked up words from 
many other languages. Modem German has given to the Eng- 
lish vocabulary words like wanderlust, kindergarten, and hinter- 
land. Among Italian contributions are many words associated 
with music and art: allegro, falsetto, firude, operetta, piano, 
prima donna, soprano, stanza, cameo, fresco, studio, terra cotta, 
torso, etc. From the Spanish have come desperado, flotilla, mata- 
dor, renegade, siesta, etc., and niimerous provincialisms ( arroyo, 
adios, chili, sombrero) in use in the Southwestern portion of 
the United States. North American Indian has furnished a few 
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wotdSj such as hotniny^ moccdsitiy scjucito, tomahawk^ and tuig- 
wam. From Celtic and Dutch, from Arabic and Portuguese- 
even from Persian, Chinese, Polish, and Polynesian-other ex- 
amples might be cited. As the Anglo-Saxons have carried their 
culture to the four corners of the earth, they have at the same 
time enriched their vocabulary from almost every speech in the 
world. 

Time. Number of words 2695 Rate of reading. 

Test the accuracy of your memory and comprehension. 

I. This article, if comprehended, gives you a knowledge of the 
formation and development of the English language. 

Are the following statements true or false? In your notebook 
number the answers and write True or False after each number 
corresponding to the statements. 

1. Man has been able to reconstruct the story of the devel- 
opment of the primitive Indo-European language, 

2. The one primitive speech split into nine languages. 

3. English developed from the original Slavonic, 

4. 449-650 A.D. marks the period of the Anglo-Saxon settle- 
ment of England. 

5. The Anglo-Saxons used a West-Germanic language. 

6. Old English was homogeneous in character. 

7. Our language today, however, bears no relation to this 
early English. 

8. 1100 A.D. marked an event destined to have great influ- 
ence on the English language. 

9. Latin words borrowed in the 449-1066 period have now 
a distinctly English cast. 

10. Words borrowed from Latin during the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries were completely Anglicized. 

11. The language of the Declaration of Independence and of 
the Preamble of the Constitution of the United States is 
chiefly Anglo-Saxon. 
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12. The words of the Lord's Prayer are chiefly of Latin origin. 

18. Certain types of writing will contain' more words of Latin 
origin than others. 

14. It is not possible to write anything in English and use 
words chiefly from Anglo-Saxon. 

15. The great period of borrowing from the French resulted 
from the Norman conquest of England. 

16. The French language contributed to English many names 
of abstractions. 

17. The Restoration marked another period of incorporating 
French words into English. 

18. English is a language rich in synonyms because it is a 
composite language. 

19. English is more complex in inflection than Anglo-Saxon 
or Latin or French. 

20. Words of Greek origin are used for new inventions and 
new ideas. 

21. The English language includes many words of the North 
American Indians. 

22. The English language no longer incorporates into itself 
words from other languages. 

II. Compare this essay with such an essay as The Long Drought 
(pages 620-630). The two essays make very different demands 
on the reader. What is the difference? 

Ill Books to Read ; 

Chdise, StnsiiL Tyranny of Words 

Deane, Albert, Spelling Bees, the Oldest and Newest Rage 

Ernst, Margaret, Words; English Roots and How They Grow 

Goldberg, Isaac, The Wonder of Words 

Groom, Bernard, Short History of English Words 

Mencken, Henry L., The American Language 

Serjeantson, Mary S., History of Foreign Words in English 

Weekly, Ernest, Something about Words 
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THE DARK AGES OF ARITHMETIC * 

F. Emerson Andrews 

The authors problem: To arouse interest in the reader and stimulate 
him to acquire information. 

The reader’s problem: To read to acquire information. 

Procedure: The author invites attention by a skillful figure of speech 
to a new and interesting subject. The title is challenging. The or- 
ganization of the essay affords stopping-places where the reader 
may pause and test his understanding. Use your notebook for the 
illustrations. 

Time . ..?... 

I 

An excellent way to see one’s own country, or one’s own cen- 
tury, is to visit another. 

While I was making just such a mental pilgrimage to the 
eighth century, a recent interest in rmconventional mathematics 
led me to examine with unusual care the arithmetic of the 
Franks in the days of Charlemagne and his great schoolmaster, 
Alc’uin. 

These were the Dark Ages of Arithmetic, as of most other 
forms of learning. The Hindu-Arabic numerals we use today 
had not been imported by way of Spain, and even among the 
Arabs there is no evidence that the magic zero— symbol for 
nothing on which most mathematical science rests— was yet in- 
vented. The cumbersome Roman numerals were those used, 
with knowledge among the learned of the still worse Greek 
ones. Even geometry, which the Greeks under Euclid and Apol- 

■ “ Copyright, 1935, The Atlantic Monthly Company, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 
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lonius had developed to a fine science capable of performing 
operations awkward or impossible with their numerals, was be- 
ing partly forgotten. 

One might suppose that nothing useful or interesting could 
be learned from examining the arithmetic texts of that Dark 
Age. I have found the opposite true. The very difficulty men 
had in performing simple multiplications which a child of ten 
now does with ease resulted in ingenious devices. Because men 
had no good set of simple formulas on which to glide to auto- 
matic answers, they had to think hard about quantity, and what 
it did and why. Their strange and often crude ideas of number 
have in several instances guided modern mathematicians to im- 
portant discoveries. 

II 

There are two chief sources for our knowledge of the arith- 
metic of the Middle Ages, both textbooks. The first is the Intro- 
duction of Arithmetic of Nicomachus of Gerasa, concerning 
whom almost nothing is known except that he hved about 
100 A.D., probably in a town not far from Jerusalem, and wrote 
in Greek what appears to be the world’s first true arithmetic. 
His book contributed little that was new, but it summarized 
most of the arithmetical knowledge and beliefs of his time. 
Boethius, prolific writer and Christian martyr of the sixth cen- 
tury, popularized Nicomachus by rewriting him in Latin, the 
common language of the scholars of the day. The textbooks of 
these two men, together with minor contributions of other 
writers, constituted the arithmetic of the Dark Ages. 

There were dreary wastes and blind stumblings in this arith- 
metic, but there were also some facts which most of the world 
has since forgotten. How many people know today that any 
number can be squared without multipHcation, simply by add- 
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ing a series of odd numbers equal to the number to be squared? 
For instance, the square of 3 (which is 9) is the sum of the 
first three odd numbers; 1 plus 3 plus 5 equals 9. And the square 
of 8 (or 64) is the sum of the first eight odd numbers; 1 plus 
3 plus 5 plus 7 plus 9 plus 11 plus 13 plus 15 equals 64. And 
so on infinitely, through all the possible integral squares. 

Exercise for the reader: 

1. Illustrate this point by showing in the same way the square 
of 12 (or 144). 

We no longer need this method since multiplication has been 
reduced to an efficient formula. But imagine the difficulty the 
powerful emperor Charlemagne had in trying to multiply, say 
XXXVII by XXIX. Just these practical difficulties, in either the 
Roman or the Greek numerals, led to some concepts of number 
that sound strange in our own ears, and will bear examining. 

Boethius used number for his division of the famous quad- 
rivium of the Middle Ages. “Numbers absolute” constituted 
arithmetic. “Numbers in mutual relationship” were the founda- 
tion of music. “Quantity at rest” was the subject matter of 



Nicomachus thought the creation could be divided into two 
varieties— magnitudes and multitudes. Magnitudes were tilings 
like the earth itself, or a tree, and were infinitely divisible. Mul- 
titudes were like a heap of stones or a flock of sheep, and these 
were infinitely increasable. It followed that “sciences are always 
sciences of limited things,” or things that could be numbered. 
Arithmetic itself occupied a special position, for without it no 
science could exist, but it needed no science for its own existence. 
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The ideas of number and actual physical quantity never got 
wholly dissociated in the Middle Ages. For centuries it was 
denied that I was a number at all. The idea of number seemed 
necessarily plural, and I was not plural. (We still frequently 
use the word “number” with a plural verb, as “A number of 
men were killed.”) Moreover, any number multiplied by it- 
self should produce a different number, but I so multiplied re- 
produced itself. Even 2 was regarded as rather a representa- 
tion of the duality of the universe than a number, and for many 
scholars the number system really began with 3. That is why 
the Latin poets use three (Terque Quaterque Beatus) as the 
first symbol formed. 



The idea of numbers as composed of individual physical par- 
ticles gave rise to a geometrical conception of arithmetic, with 
description and handling of numbers in geometrical patterns. 
While special symbols for large numbers were available, it 
seemed more useful to regard a number as just a collection of 
hke particles ( the Greeks used a, since that was their 1 ) which 
could be moved about in geometrical patterns. One (a), being 
a mere point, was non-dimensional. Two (aa) was a straight 
line, or one-dimensional. Then followed the plane numbers, 
which were two-dimensional. These began with the triangles, 
3, 6, 10 (any bowler will recognize 10 as a triangle), 15, 21 . . . 
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Thos:— 

a a a 

a a a a a a 

a a a a a a 

S. S. Si 3, 

Exercise for the reader: 

2. Show 15 as a triangle ( in your notebook ) . 

What is the next number after 21 to be called a triangle? 


After the triangular numbers came the square numbers (our 
term “square” is, of course, just a relic of this geometrical treat- 
ment) such as 4, 9, 16, 25, 36 . , . 



Nicomachus pointed out that any two successive triangular 
numbers could be arranged into a square number (3 plus 6 
equals 9; 6 plus 10 equals 16), and that any square is the sum 
of two unequal triangles. 


Exercise: 

3. Of what two unequal triangles is the square number 25 
made? 

Answers : ( in your notebook ) . 


He also noted, as we have already done, that all the squares 
could be derived in their order from the sum of the series of 
odd numbers, a fact earlier known to Pythagoras and Aristotle. 

The plane numbers were continued through pentagons, 
hexagons, and so on. Nicomachus formed a table of these plane 
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numbers which demonstrated some rather curious number re- 
lationships, which will be evident on careful examination of 


this section of his table:— 

Triangular numbers 1 

Square numbers 1 

Pentagonal numbers 1 

Hexagonal numbers 1 


3 

6 

10 

15 

21 

28 

4 

9 

16 

25 

36 

49 

5 

12 

22 

35 

51 

70 

6 

15 

28 

45 

66 

91 


Exercise: (to be written in your notebook.) 

4. Add the next number to each of the series : 

Triangular ? 

Square ? 

Pentagonal 

Hexagonal 

After two-dimensional numbers Nicomachus went on to three- 
dimensional or solid numbers. The simplest solid number was 
the three-sided pyramid, represented by 4, 10, 20, 35, 56 . . . 
To see how Nicomachus derived his pyramids it is necessary to 
consider his imits piled up like cannon balls in a Civil War 
memorial, and count the successive layers. Here are the succes- 
sive layers of 20, treated as a solid three-sided pyramid: — 

a 

a a a 

a a a a a a 

aaaa a aa aa a 

It will be observed that the solid pyramids of three sides can 
be derived mathematically by adding the successive triangular 
numbers in the table just given. Similarly, solid pyramids of 
four sides are derived by adding the successive square num- 
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bers. The cubes, which we retain, Nicomachus derived by add- 
ing as many layers of tire same square number as there were 
numbers on one side of the square. 

It is unnecessary to go further into the representation of sin- 
gle numbers as geometrical figures. We may even feel relieved 
that Nicomachus did not think of a theoretical fourth dimen- 
sion, and get out an additional series. Nevertheless an examina- 
tion of what we may call the physical composition of various 
of these numbers led to certain ideas of their interrelation, and 
even to a singularly clear concept of multiplication. 

IV 

Most numbers, when expressed as particles, can be arranged 
in the form of rectangles; a few ninnbers cannot. Let us take 
for example 12, which makes two rectangles, and 5, which 
makes none:— 

aa a aaa aaaa aa 

aa a a aa aaaa aaa 

aaaa 

Numbers hke 5, which cannot be arranged in a rectangle, are 
prime; that is to say, they have no factors but 1 and themselves. 
Numbers which can be arranged in rectangular form possess 
length, LONGITUDO, and breadth, LATITUDO; and they 
have as many pairs of factors (in addition to 1 and themselves) 
as there are different rectangles into which they can be formed. 
For example, 12 makes two rectangles, and from them its fac- 
tors can be cormted off to be 2 and 6, 3 and 4. If the rectangle 
is also a square, then there is a doubled factor, as, for instance, 
5 and 5 for 25. 

From this conception of rectangular numbers, multiplication 
springs as full-bodied as Minerva. To multiply is simply to give 
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a number a second dimension. To multiply 4 by 3, we express 4 
as a linear number ( a a a a ) , give it a breadth of 3, and fill in 
the rest of the rectangle. The result is twelve a’s. 

Similarly, division can be done by arranging the number to 
be divided into a rectangle with one side equal to the proposed 
divisor. The other dimension will then be the answer; and if 
the number does not make a perfect rectangle, then it cannot 
be evenly divided by the selected divisor. 

Since this shifting about of number particles is something of 
a bother, one soon begins to plot out the length and breadth of 
the lower numbers. A section of Boethius’s chart— which he 
continued to X in both directions— is given below. He set down 
on the first horizontal line the imits of length (LONGITUDO); 
he arranged in the first vertical column the units of breadth 
(LATITUDO). Then, just as one might chart cities by their 
longitude and latitude, he filled in the center with the rectan- 
gular numbers which had the length and breadth their col- 
umns called for. There emerges— the multiplication tablel 


I 

Longitude 
II III IIII 

V 

VI 

II 

IIII ' VI 

VIII 

X 

XII 

III 

VI VIIII 

XII 

XV 

XVIII 

Latitudo, IIII 

VIII XII 

XVI 

XX 

XXIIII 

V 

X XV 

XX 

XV 

XXX 

VI 

XII XVIII 

XXIIII 

XXX 

XXXVI 

etc. 

Exercise: (notebook, please!) 





5. Add another row of numbers to the extreme right and to the 
bottom row. 

This form of the multipHcation table is so much more com- 
pact than our common 2-line, 3-Hne, 4-line arrangement that it 
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is still sometimes used; it has also certain further advantages in 
showing nimiber relations. The godly Boethius, noimally a 
moderate and reserved writer, ISSIMA’d all over the page with 
Latin superlatives in praise of it. In addition to showing in- 
stantly both the products and the factors of all low numbers, 
it presented the successive squares in the diagonal proceeding 
from the upper left-hand corner of the table down to the lower 
right-hand corner. 




With the aid of such a table, or the still earlier Greek one, 
the arithmetical Dark Ages could perform simple multiplica- 
tions. But since their numbers lacked “place value,” they ran 
into severe compHcations with larger figures. Apparently a few 
mathematical geniuses could remember what happened when 
one multiplied LI by XV, but most people could not. For larger 
figures they frequently resorted to the abacus, where beads on 
separate strings gave them precisely the place value they had 
not the wit to invent in number symbols, -and a vacant string 
represented the zero they still did not think of. 

Sometimes they performed multiplications by successive ad- 
ditions of doubles, technically called “duplation.” Here is how 
it worked, using our own numerals for simplicity:— 

Problem: Multiply 19 by 25 

1 nineteen equals 19 
Doubled, 2 nineteens equal 38 
4 nineteens equal 76 
8 nineteens equal 152 
16 nineteens equal 304 
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Then, by selection: 

1 nineteen equals 19 
8 nineteens equal 152 
16 nineteens equal 304 

25 nineteens equal 475 

Exercise: (for your notebook.) 

6. Show the multiplication of 19 by 21 by duplation. 

A little experimenting will prove that this method of dupla- 
tion will suffice for all whole numbers, and reaches the higher 
ones rather speedily; it was therefore not necessary to know 
more than how to add successive numbers to themselves to 
achieve, a trifle laboriously, large multiplications. 

A more mysterious method, based upon the same principle, is 
cited by David Eugene Smith in his History of Mathematics as 
being still in use among Russian peasants; I have found no 
demonstration of it in medieval textbooks, but it is so similar 
it may very well have been known. In this method we halve the 
one number (neglecting fractions) until unity is reached, and 
beneath these figures place the other number and its successive 
doubles. The final answer is the sum of those lower numbers 
which are beneath an ODD number. Why this is so a demon- 
stration of the same problem may help make clear. To multiply 
25 and 19:— 

25 12 6 3 1 

19 38 76 152 304 

Now, adding figures beneath odd numbers: 

19 plus 152 plus 304 equals 475— Answer 

Exercise: (notebook, please!) 

7. In a similar way multiply 35 by 21. 
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Nicomachus also recognized ten varieties of proportions, but, 
the world still being without the aid of algebra, his treatment 
of them is scarcely enlightening. One item may be of interest to 
musicians. The so-called harmonic proportions were often not 
derived by mathematical means at all, but solved by striking 
chords and measuring the respective lengths of strings. Musician- 
readers are invited to solve on their own guitars 6:8::9:x. 
Nicomachus called 6, 8, 9, 12 “the most perfect proportion . . . 
most useful for all progress in music, and in the theory of the 
nature of the universe.” 

V 

There are further curiosities of the medieval arithmetic, such 
as the quest for “perfect numbers,” which the reader may fol- 
low out for himself. And if perfect numbers and other similar 
interests of these experimenters in arithmetic seem to us mysti- 
cal and quite useless, it may be well to point out, as L. E. Dick- 
son does in his recent History of the Theory of Numbers, that 
modem number theory stems largely from Fermat’s experimen- 
tations with these very perfect numbers of the Dark Ages. If 
number and the nature of the universe are as intimately related 
as many modem physicists believe, it may be that the laborious 
concepts of the Dark Ages of arithmetic hold still further rev- 
elations for the understanding modern mind. 

Books to Bead 

Bell, Eric Temple, Handmaiden of the Sciences 
BgR, Eric Texaple, Men of Mathematics 
Cajori, Florian, History of Mathematics 
Hogben, Lancelot T., Mathematics for the Millions 
Smith, David Eugene, History of Mathematics 
Turnbull, Herbert W., Great Mathematicians 
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REASON-OPINION PATTERN OF READING 


A large body of our reading consists of material written for 
the purpose of expre:ssing the author’s opinion about a subject 
in which he is deeply interested. Having expressed an opinion, 
tire author had the obligation to furnish the reasons for his 
opinion. This kind of writing is called exposition, or expository 
writing, because the author explains his point of view. 

The pattern of writing gives the reader his clue as to the 
kind of reading pattern that he should use. The title of the 
selection, the opening sentence, the key sentence of the open- 
ing paragraph, the repetition of an idea, may give the author’s 
mind-set or his opinion. With the author’s opinion held in mind, 
the reader goes ahead, looking for the author’s reasons for his 
opinion. As the reader reads, he tabulates the opinions, men- 
tally, and in the end he decides whether or not the author has 
“made out a good case” for himself. The expert reader appraises 
the author’s reasons. Is his conclusion sound? Or has he been 
giving expression to his emotions without sound, valid reasons 
to support his opinion? 

If the writer is excited or ironical, the reader is especially on 
the alert to scrutinize the author’s reasons. It is a restrained, 
reasoned opinion founded upon exact and authoritative knowl- 
edge that inspires the reader’s confidence. 

Reading of these patterns may be slowed down and the 
meaning garbled, if the reader insists on reacting to the pas- 
sage as he reads. It is better to read the selection with an open 
mind and a calm judgment and to get the writer’s point of 
view. A writer is entitled to the same polite consideration that 
is given to a speaker. But, after reading, the reader should re- 
flect upon what he has read. Only in this way can the reader’s 
mind receive the full force of what the author has written. 
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Through reflection the reader’s mind retains what has been 
read and comes to an opinion of its own. Such reading and re- 
flection develop power to deal with more mature thought. 

As you read the following selections that represent the 
opinion-reason pattern of writing, note first the author s pur- 
pose and the corresponding purpose of the reader. Then note 
the suggestion given you as to the best way in which to read 
the article. If you will give your whole mind to the business of 
reading a selection, you will note the varying personalities of 
the authors. They are an interesting group, each one with his 
own style or way of expressing himself. John Drinkwater writes 
with vigor and vehemence about Carl Laemmle. Walter Lipp- 
mann’s style is lofty and dignified when he writes about Jane 
Addams. Henry W. Nevinson is disagreeably ironical when he 
records his impressions of America; he puts Americans on the 
defensive. It is only when we read with intellectual penetration 
as well as with oirr imagination that we form a true partnership 
with the author. 
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ON JARGON ^ 


Sm Arthur Quiller-Couch . 

The authors purpose: To express an opinion with emphasis. 

The readers purpose: To comprehend the opinion presented. 

Frocedure: The author defines at length a word that you will find 
defined in a line or two in the dictionary. But the author resorts 
to contrast and illustrations, and even a little emotional display, to 
impress on the reader the significance of the term, ^'jargon.'' Here 
you see the word through the eyes of a writer who is an artist in 
marshaling words. His purpose is not so much to express an opin- 
ion as to give you in no uncertain terms his opinion of a certain 
way of expressing oneself. 

Time...?... 


I ask leave to interpose some words upon a kind of writing 
which, from a superficial likeness, commonly passes for prose 
in these days, and by lazy folk is commonly written for prose, 
yet actually is not prose at all. It is with that infirmity of speech 
—that flux, that determination of words to the mouth, or to the 
pen,— which, though it be familiar to you in parliamentary de- 
bates, in newspapers, and as the staple language of Blue Books, 
Committees, Oflficial Reports, I take leave to introduce to you 
as prose which is not prose and under its real name of Jargon. 

Has a Minister to say “No” in the House of Commons? Some 



men are constitutionally incapable of saying no; but the Minis 
ter conveys it thus: “The answer to the question is in the nega- 
tive.” That means “no.” Can you discover it to mean anything 


* From On the Art of Writing by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch^^. courtesy 
of G. P. Putnam s Sons, New York. 



less, or anything more except that the speakei is a pompous 
person? — which was no part of the information demanded. 

That is Jargon, and it happens to be accurate. But as a rule 
Jargon is by no means accurate, its method being to walk cir- 
cumspectly around its target; and its faith, that having done so 
it has either hit the bull’s eye or at least achieved something 
equivalent, and safer. 

Thus the clerk of a Board of Guardians will minute that— 

In the case of John Jenkins deceased the coflBn provided was 
of the usual character. 

Now this is not accurate. “In the case of John Jenkins de- 
ceased,” for whom a coffin was supplied, it is wholly superflu- 
ous to tell us that he is deceased. But actually John Jenkins 
never had more than one case, and that was the coffin. The 
clerk says he had two— a coffin in a case; but I suspect the 
clerk to be mistaken, and I am sure he errs in telling us that the 
coffin was of the usual character; for coffins have no character, 
usual or unusual. 

Have you begun to detect the two main vices of Jargon? The 
first is that it uses circumlocution rather than short straight 
speech. It says: “In the case of John Jenkins deceased, the cof- 
fin” when it means “John Jenkins’ coffin”; and its yea is not yea, 
neither is its nay nay; but its answer is in the affirmative or in 
the negative, as the foolish and superfluous “case” may be. The 
second vice is that it habitually chooses vague wholly abstract 
nouns rather than concrete ones. 

The first rule of writing is: Whenever in your reading you 
come across one of these words, case, instance, character, na- 
ture, conditions, persuasion, degree— whenever in writing your 
pen betrays you to one or another of them— pull yourself up and 
take thought. If it be “case” (I choose it as Jargon’s dearest 
child) turn to the dictionary, if you will, and seek out what 
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meaning can be derived from casus, its Latin ancestor; then try 
how, with a little trouble, you can extricate yourself from that 
case. The odds are, you will feel like a butterfly that had dis- 
carded his chrysalis. 

Here are some specimens to try your hand on: 

(1) All those tears which inundated Lord Hugh Cecil’s 
head were dry in the case of Mr. Harold Cox. 

Poor Mr. Cox! left gasping in his aquarium! 

(2) (From a cigar-merchant) In any case, let us send you 
a case on approval. 

(3 ) It is contended that Consols have fallen in consequence: 
but such is by no means the case. 

“Such,” by the way, is another spoilt child of Jargon, espe- 
cially in Committee’s Rules. 

Character— 'Nature. There can be no doubt that the accident 
was caused through the dangerous nature of the spot, the hid- 
den character of the byroad, and the utter absence of any warn- 
ing or danger signal. 

Mark the foggy wording of it all! And yet the man hit some- 
thing and broke his neck! Contrast that explanation with the 
verdict of a coroner’s jury in the west of England on a drowned 
postman: “We find that deceased met his death by an act of 
God, caused by sudden overflowing of the river Walkham and 
helped out by the scandalous neglect of the way-wardens.” 

Condition. He was conveyed to his place of residence in an 
intoxicated condition. 

“He was carried home drunk.” 

Now what I ask you to consider about these quotations is 
that in each the writer was using Jargon to shirk prose, palmmg 
off periphrases upon us when with a little trouble he could 
have gone straight to the point. “The accident was caused 
through the dangerous nature of the spot,” “but such is by no 
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means the case.” We may not be capable of much; but we can 
all write better than that, if we take a little trouble. 

Next, having trained yourself to keep a lookout for these 
worst offenders (and you will be surprised to find how quickly 
you get into the way of it), proceed to push your suspicions out 
among the whole cloudy host of abstract terms. “How excellent 
a thing is sleep,” sighed Sancho Panza; “it wraps a man round 
like a cloak”-an excellent example, by the way, of how to say 
a thing concretely; a Jargoner would have said that “among the 
beneficent qualities of sleep its capacity for withdrawing the 
human consciousness from the contemplation of immediate cir- 
cumstances may perhaps be accounted not the least remark- 
able.” How vile a thing— shall we say?— is the abstract noun! It 
wraps a man’s thoughts round like cotton-wool. 



For another rule—jnst as rough and ready, but just as useful; 
Train your suspicions to bristle up whenever you come upon 
“as regards,” “with regard to,” “in respect of,” “in connection 
with,” “according as to whether,” and the like. They are all 
dodges of Jargon, circumlocutions for evading this or that sim- 
ple statement; and I say that it is not enough to avoid them 
nine times out of ten, or nine-and-ninety times out of a hun- 
dred. You should never use them. That is positive enough, I 
hope? 

From a popular novelist: 

I was entirely indifferent as to the results of the game, caring 
nothing at all as to whether ! had losses or gains— 

Cut out the first “as” in “as to,” and the second “as to” alto- 
gether, and the sentence begins to be prose— “I was indifferent 
to the results of the game, caring nothing whether I had losses 
or gains.” 
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But why, like Dogberry have 'liad losses”? Why not simj.3iy 
“lose.” Let us try again. “I was entirely indifferent to the results 
of the game, caring nothing at all whether I won or lost.” 

Still the sentence remains absurd; for the second clause but 
repeats the first without adding one jot. For if you care not at 
all whether you win or lose, you must be entirely indifferent to 
the results of the game. So why not say, “I was careless if I won 
or lost,” and have done with it? 

But let us illustrate Jargon by the converse method of talcing 
a famous piece of English (say Hamlefs soliloquy) and re- 
molding a few lines of it in this fashion: 

To be, or the contrary? Whether the former or the latter be 
preferable would seem to admit of some difference of opinion; 
the answer in the present case being of an affirmative or of a 
negative character according as to whether one elects on the 
one hand to suffer mentally the disfavor of fortune, albeit in an 
extreme degree, or on the other to envisage boldly adverse con- 
ditions in the prospect of eventually bringing them to a conclu- 
sion. The condition of sleep is similar to, if not indistinguish- 
able from that of death; and with the addition of finality the 
former might be considered identical with the latter: so that in 
this connection it might be argued with regard to sleep that, 
could the addition be effected, a termination would be put to 
the endurance of a multiplicity of inconveniences, not to men- 
tion a number of downright evils incidental to our fallen hu- 
manity, and thus a consummation achieved of a most gratifying 
nature. 

That is Jargon: and to write Jargon is to be perpetually shuf- 
fling around in the fog and cotton-wool of abstract terms, to 
beat the air because it is easier than to flesh your sword in the 
thing. The first virtue, the touchstone of masculine style, is its 
use of the active verb and the concrete noun. When you write 
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in the active voice, “They gave him a silver teapot,” you write as 
a man. When you write “He was made the recipient of a silver 
teapot,” you write Jargon. But at the beginning set even higher 
store on the concrete noun. I ask you to note how carefully 
the Parables-those exquisite short stories-speak only of “things 
which you can touch and see”— “A sower went forth to sow. 
“The Kingdom of Heaven is like unto leaven, which a woman 
took”-and not tire Parables only, but the Sermon on the Mount 
and almost every verse of the Gospel. The Gospel does not, like 
my young essayist, fear to repeat a word, if the word be good. 
The Gospel says, “Render unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s”— not “Render unto Caesar the things that appertain to 
that potentate.” The Gospel does not say “Consider the gro’wth 
of the lilies,” or even “Consider how the lilies grow.” It says, 
“Consider the lilies, how they grow.” 

Or take Shakespeare. I wager you that no writer of English 
so constantly chooses the concrete word, in phrase after phrase 
forcing you to touch and see. No writer so insistently teaches 
the general through the particular. 

When Shakespeare has to describe a horse, mark how defi- 
nite he is: 


Round-hoof’d, short jointed, fetlocks shag and long. 

Broad breast, full eye, small head, and nostrils wide, 
High crest, short ears, straight legs, and passing strong; 
Thin mane, thick tail, broad buttock, tender hide. 


You may easily assure yourselves that men who have written 
learnedly on the art agree in treating our maxim— to prefer the 
concrete term to the abstract, the particular to the general, the 
definite to the vague— as a canon of rhetoric. “This particulariz- 
ing style,” comments Mr. Payne (in his prefaces to Burke) “is 
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the essence of poetry; and in prose it is impossible not to be 
struck with the energy it produces/' 

A lesson about writing your language may go deeper than 
language; for language is your reason, your Myog. So long' as 
you prefer abstract words, which express other men's sum- 
marized concepts of things, to concrete ones which lie as near 
as can be reached to things themselves and are the £rst-haiid 
material for your thoughts, you will remain, at the best, writers 
at second-hand. If your language be Jargon, your intellect, if 
not your whole character, • will almost certainly correspond. 
Where your mind should go straight, it will dodge: the difficul- 
ties it should approach with a fair front and grip with a firni 
hand it will be seeking to evade or circumvent. For the style is 
the man, and where a man's treasure is there his heart, and his 
brain, and his writing, will be also. 

Time. ..?... Number of words 1047 Rate of reading. 

Test your understanding of an explanation. Record in your note- 
book the answers to questions I, II, and III. 

I. Sometimes the best definitions are brief descriptions. What is 
jargon? 

II. Certain words are cited as free from jargon. What are they? 

III. /Tf your language be jargon, your intellect, if not your whole 
character, will almost certainly correspond." How do you inter- 
pret this sentence? 

IV. Find a selection in this text that illustrates the antithesis of jar- 
gon, in that it employs the active verb and the concrete noun. 

V. Review a set of your compositions. Do you use abstract nouns 
when concrete nouns would give your writing a firsthand in- 
stead of a secondhand quality? 


A MAN AND MOTION PICTURES 


John Drinkwater 

The authors purpose: To defend his writing the biography of Carl 
Laemmle. 

The reader’s purpose: To understand the importance of Carl 
Laemmle as John Drinkwater sees it. 

Procedure: John Drinkwater is on the defensive. Two writers of dis- 
tinction have questioned the appropriateness of Drinkwater’s writ- 
ing the biography of Laemmle. The article is an expansion of the 
authors reply: “Why not?” In meeting his opponents’ arguments, 
Drinkwater gives his estimate of Laemmle and makes some obser- 
vations about motion pictures. 

This is an argument. There is a temptation to become over- 
heated when it is evident that the opposing side is unfair, even 
unreasonable. Drinkwater’s purpose in writing the passage is to 
expose the weakness of his opponents when they criticize him. 
As you read, note the successive steps the author takes in demol- 
ishing the position of his critics. You will also find out what Drink- 
water thinks of Carl Laemmle and motion pictures. 

Time. : . 


When it was announced that I was writing the life of Carl 
Laemmle, a number of anxious critics asked, Why? Lincoln, 
Lee, Byron, Charles II, Charles Fox, Pepys— yes, certainly; but 
Carl Laemmle? Wasn’t that a very odd thing for the biographer 
of Lincoln, Lee, Byron, and the rest, to do? I regret to say that 
on inquiry I found that many of the interrogators had a far less 
intimate knowledge of my work upon those eminent subjects 
than I could have wished. 

® Reprinted from The Life and Adventures of Carl Laemmle by John 
Drinkwater. Courtesy of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
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But there were others, and more pertinent— does that con- 
note, less impertinent?— querists, who whether they talked 
wisely or not, knew what they were talking about. E. V. Knox, 
the incomparable “Evoe” of Punch, honored the project with a 
poem in what I flatter myself was his best vein. The burden of 
it was that while he knew something of my other subjects and, 
I am proud to -add, of my treatment of them, he had never 
heard of Carl Laemmle. It was very good humored, very witty, 
exquisitely pointed to a comma, and, in the best public-school 
tradition. Who should Laemmle be, whom Evoe does not 
know? Who, indeed. Something to do with those vulgar movies. 
Living on roots, doubtless, in the deserts of California. Never 
been to Eton or any such place, never played a straight bat 
against fast bowling; used to wearing a bowler hat with his 
cigars. Found in infancy on the Hoboken Subway, wrapped in 
a Tammany blanket. 

Let me not be mistaken. I have cared for poetry more than 
for anything in my imaginative life— far more. And I take Evoe 
to share with A. P. Herbert the distinction of being the best 
writer of light verse in my time. But how does so subtle, so gen- 
tle, and so honest a mind commit itself to these levities? I once 
asked the assistant in a bookseller’s shop— English Shop— “Have 
you The Three Musketeers?” The response was, “Are they 
books?” How Evoe would have laughed, in his modest, con- 
siderate way. 

And then there is my friend, Hugh Walpole, to borrow the 
opening favored in the debates of the British Broadcasting 
Corporation. Again, let me clear the ground. I think Hugh Wal- 
pole the best novelist under fifty now writing in England. My 
opinion does not amount to much, since my knowledge of con- 
temporary fiction is perfunctory. Nevertheless, I have read 
enough stories in my time to know that he tells one in a manner 
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that would not have shamed the acknowledged masters. More- 
over, I can say “my friend” with a long-tried confidence. Very 
well. He, too, is scrupulous for my soul. He contributes instruc- 
tive letters on current literary topics to a great New York news- 
paper. In one of these, distinguished by such prose: “For my- 
self, the most satisfactory, possibly the most lasting, book that 
the autumn vsdll produce may very possibly be Professor Trevel- 
yan s Blenheim” he writes: 

We are threatened with biographies of every conceivable person, 
ranging from Lazarus to Carl Laemmle, the latter to be compiled, of 
all surprising things, by Mr. John Drinkwater, who has also written 
a Life of Pepys, and I hope that in changing from the Royal Navy 
of King Charles to the rich palaces of Hollywood Mr. Drinkwater 
will not lose his head. 

And then, alas, “Of serious important biographies I see no 
sign.” 

Pepys, who we observe is “written” as against Laemmle 
“compiled,” might perhaps have been given the benefit of the 
doubt pending publication. But what is all this about “of all 
surprising things”? I have recently been reading Mr. Walpole’s 
Rogue Herries. It is a splendid book, full of swing and energy. 
There are suggestions here and there of a rush of history to Ae 
head, but the yam is a first-rate one, planned and told on a 
generous scale. But by what right, by what experience of life, 
by what knowledge of character, does Mr. Walpole assume tha t 
Francis Herries is a more interesting person than Carl Laemmle? 

, Clearly, he may have given the one a far better show than I 
am giving the other. But the failure then on my part is treat- 
ment, not in my subject. Happier as Herries may be in his 
biographer than Laemmle, he seems to me in himself to be of 
much less significance. The element of invention is irrelevant. 
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Boswell’s Life of Johnson was not easier to write than Tom 
Jones; and if it be observed that I am not Boswell, I dare say 
Mr. Walpole would still doff his cap to Fielding. 

Mr. Augustus John paints portraits. Indeed, he has painted 
one of Mr. Walpole. What would Mr. Walpole have felt about 
it if someone had written, "Mr. Hugh Walpole’s portrait is be- 
ing painted, of all surprising things, by Mr. Augustus John”? 
But Mr. Walpole is surprised that I should be writing the life 
of Carl Laemmle, surprised, that must mean if it means any- 
thing, that I should think it worth writing. Since, when he 
wrote the words, he plainly knew as little about Laemmle as I 
suspect he knew about Lazarus, the surprise was frivolous, if, 
indeed, it was not stimulated to spice a paragraph. I don’t thick 
Mr. Walpole really hoped I shouldn’t lose my head m the "rich 
palaces of Hollywood”; I think the mail was going out tomor- 
row and only the first of three columns was finished. Oddly 
enough, while hterary criticism is not one of Mr. Walpole’s long 
suits, he writes at the end of the letter in question: "The fasci- 
nation of narrative, the power of creating character, will always 
attract the individual genius, and it does not matter in the least 
what form the result of that attraction chooses to take.” 

Here, in his last sentence, Mr. Walpole for the first time in 
three columns says something important; but he says it, I think, 
without reahzing the nature of its importance. He has been de- 
ploring the “rush and hurry of life” that “seems to be killing 
the younger poets, the more serious historians, the more mas- 
terly biographers.” But, he adds, he does not wish to end on a 
note of pessimism, and is happy to see the situation saved by 
the vigorous if congested state of the novel. So, what matter 
after all if there be “no sign of serious, important biographies,” 
seeing that “the fascination of narrative— etc.,” and that “indi- 
vidual genius” is finding full scope in the art of fiction, to which, 
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let me say, he himself lends so much distinction. But does Mr. 
Walpole really suppose that there is inherently more creative 
energy, more power of shaping character, in the latest novels of 
Mr. Maugham, Mr. Priestley, and Mr. Brett Young, than there 
is in Sir Edward Parry’s Queen Caroline, Miss Viola Meynell’s 
Life of her mother, and Mr. Harold Nicolson’s of his father? 
The idea that in some way it is easier to create in terms of docu- 
mentary evidence than it is to create in terms of invention, is 
nothing but a crude literary superstition. Invention, indeed, is 
a word that cannot properly be used ia this antithetical sense. 
There is every whit as much invention in a good biography as 
in a good novel, and Mr. Walpole ought to know better than to 
predicate of any subject, whatever the intended form may be, 
that it is not “important.” To adopt the BBC debating manner 
more precisely, my dear Hugh, and to adopt the words so often 
quoted by Mr. T. W. H. Crossland in his finer dialectical mo- 
ments, tilly-fally. 

Let us turn from these hallucinations in verse and prose to 
the facts. In the quieter moods of his later years, Carl Laemmle 
had been reflecting on the strange story of which, from Laup- 
heim to Universal City, he had been the protagonist. Under 
his supervision a vast accumulation of data had been gathered 
together, covering every aspect of his career. It had taken eight 
years to collect and classify this material. It was shown to me, 
and I found some thousands of pages packed with detail of 
almost endless variety, a great deal of it belonging to the waste 
tissue of obsolete events, irrecoverable personalities, business 
and domestic commonplaces, and unilluminating statistics. 
And yet, obviously, it was a dossier of remarkable interest. Very 
properly, nothing had been considered too trifling or too re- 
mote for inclusion, but the process of selection and elimination 
at once promised to be an exciting one. For, obscured in this 
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voluble profusion, there lay the outline of an absorbing story. 
With what excitement would one have come across such virgin 
evidence had it been about an Elizabethan merchant or a May- 
flower pioneer! And how with less excitement now? Here was 
material as chaotic, as strange, as unco-ordinated, and as vital 
as the stuff of life itself. To detach this outline, then to model it 
in three dimensions and quicken it into a living figure, seemed 
to present those problems of narrative and character of which 
Mr. Walpole speaks so enticingly. 

The interest of the narrative in itself has, by now, I hope, ap- 
peared. Whatever it may have lost in the telling, I am sure that 
the story is a good one. The character that the narrative re- 
leases in action is even more notable. The career has passed 
from its secluded and humble origins, through a youth of fail- 
ure, for it was no better than that, to entirely undistinguished 
maturity; at the age of forty, with no apparent prospects to en- 
courage the ambition that still survived, suddenly the career 
plunged into public activity, made what seemed impossible 
bids, fought its way through a prolonged crisis of unscrupulous 
and demented fury, and arrived at fame, fortune, and a secure 
and respected age. And throughout this adventure, the char- 
acter engaged in it has remained upright, generous, unruffled. 
The temper that could be steel on occasion has never turned 
mean or ugly. Power, that has been quite ruthless in its opposi- 
tion to tyranny, has never become tyrannical. A liberal and 
shrewd intelligence has neither sold the pass nor affected intu- 
itions beyond its natural scope. And a personality tested by pri- 
vation, controversial bitterness, rough company, has never al- 
lowed these evil communications to corrupt its good manners. 
In 1912, in the midst of the anti-Trust fight, an editorial said: 
“Carl Laemmle is a jolly good fellow, and deservedly popular 
with exhibitors.” It was a simple testimonial, but, in its context, 
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it was no shallow compliment. The truth is that we may search 
the annals of industrial conflict in vain to find a better fellow. 
Such probity, as modest as it has been uncloistered, tried by the 
common usage of competitive anxiety and fear, and serenely 
taking itself as a matter of course, is very attractive. 

What of the particular industry in which this achievement of 
character has been made? It is not necessary to share Laemmle’s 
own evangelical behef in the importance and the future of 
moving pictures to allow at least that here is a medium of great 
and unexplored possibilities, and one that has already extended 
the range of popular entertainment to daily millions of people 
hitherto inaccessible as an audience. The obstacle in the way 
of an artistic progress that shall be in any way commensurable 
with the economic progress of the screen, is twofold in kind. It 
is useless to disregard the fact that these economic possibilities 
have attracted to the industry a great number of people who, 
even with good intentions, have neither standards nor back- 
groimd to guide them. The picture-house has, in the minds of 
many educated folk, become synonymous with poor taste, low 
educational culture, and trivial mentality. The people holding 
this view may mostly beloiig to an older generation that has 
been discouraged by the prolonged emancipation of the screen 
from mere ignorance. Some there are who still deny that even 
yet the emancipation is on the way. There are signs that they 
are wrong, and clearly the opinion that the film is intellectually 
lost in the outer darkness is irresponsible and uninfonned. 
Nevertheless, there remains the serious fact that many of the 
present controllers of the industry have no artistic perceptions, 
and, indeed, openly talk of art as though it were something pre- 
tentious and necessarily unpopular. With the advent of the 
spoken word to screen production, this trouble is greatly in- 
tensified. It is difficult to know whether the action and signifi- 
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cance of a moving picture are of any distinction unless you 
know something of the best that has been achieved by the cre- 
ative mind of man; but since the screen employs a technique 
that in many respects is novel and self-determined, an acute 
natural instinct may sometimes form valuable artistic judg- 
ments on its products without the aid of more than a smattering 
of artistic education. It will not often happen, but it is not im- 
possible. But the spoken word introduces into picture-produc- 
tion an element that leaves the uneducated intelligence helpless, 
whether it happens to be naturally acute or not. An illiterate 
person may, by the grace of natural wit, know whether a mov- 
ing picture is well constructed, whether the emotions that it 
arouses are genuine or spurious, and even whether its brain- 
work is above the level of a night-club or a purity-league. But 
the illiterate person when it comes to a question of literacy, 
fmmders out of hand. Messrs. — and — and — , whose 
names must not be mentioned, were uncertain mentors at best 
of the silent screen; there can be no uncertainty as to what their 
influence would be on the spoken word. 

But the trouble goes deeper than that. There are in the mo- 
tion-picture business many producers and directors of fine in- 
tentions, and a corresponding culture. They want to do the 
good thing, and they know what the good thing is. How far is it 
possible for them to escape from tliose same economic condi- 
tions? If the potential market for a picture be a: millions, dare 
they produce work that almost certainly will not attract more 
than h millions? And if not, can they resist the drag from the 
intellectual low level of the x millions? In Hollywood four or 
five years ago I was privileged to see the private test of a new 
picture by one of the most famous screen actors. He and his 
rrianagers sat together, making occasional whispered comments. 
But one member of the small audience kept apart, and at tnter- 
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vals he would cry “Stop!” His function was to adjust his mind 
to that of the elemental bone-head. Any incident that he judged 
would be obscure or confusing to that capacity, was challenged, 
and marked either to be cut or modified. The arbitrator was a 
man of keen and well-furnished understanding, with a special 
aptitude, it seemed, for simulating mentality of inferior grades. 
I must confess that his standard was, to my inexperience, incred- 
ibly low, but he assured me that it was an accurate one. The 
actor himself, who was his own impresario, would utter an oc- 
casional word of ineflFectual protest, and fade away; more often 
he merely raised his hands in despair and said nothing. The 
drag was irresistible. 

On the other hand, there is the incontestable fact that quite 
recently several intelhgent producers have shown the courage 
of their enhghtenment, and have been richly rewarded by the 
results. More and more the best pictures are ranking also as the 
most successful pictures. Unless the signs are deceptive, and 
there is nothing to suggest that they are, there is reason, at 
least, for moderating our misgivings. I do not believe that the 
screen can ever drive the three-dimensional presence of tlie 
living actor from the stage, and I am sure that the traditional 
theater will always exercise an irreplaceable appeal. In my 
book. The Art of Theatre-going, I analyzed at length tlie rea- 
sons for my belief that the screen can never rival the living 
stage in essential significance. Certain achievements of photog- 
raphy, and, still more, the potentialities of the speaking-picture, 
make the reasons less conclusive, even to myself, though I think 
the argument, which need not be restated here, remains unaf- 
fected in fundamentals. But that the screen wifi, for yeai'S to 
come— permanently it may be— draw its thousands while tlie 
theater draws its hundreds, there can be no reasonable doubt. 
The rising standard of screen production, of which today there 
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is clear evidence, is highly reassuring for the future of dem- 
ocratic entertainment. It may even have a greater significance. 

Such is the industry in the service of which Carl Laemmle’s 
character has been proved. What the man is most concerns us; 
but hardly less are we interested in the occasion of his being it. 
And, on the whole, to have done well, very notably well, by the 
moving-picture industry, is, I take it, as high and laudable a 
record as most. Hardy, Einstein, Abercrombie, Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinson, Delius, Paul Nash, Manship, Ronald Ross, Ed- 
ward Lutyens— such names in our reckoning are hors concours. 
But then: oil, automobiles, ferro-concrete, sardines, certified 
circulations, Graf-Zeppelins? I see Laemmle of the Movies 
more readily welcomed at the Round Table than any of these. 
Politics, even with a portfolio, episcopal— even archiepiscopal 
—lawn, the marshal’s baton, the woolsack! Again, hard cash 
apart, I would back Laemmle’s credit in the world audit against 
any of tliese. 

In the present year, 1930, Laemmle announced a new prin- 
ciple as governing the policy of his Universal Pictures Cor- 
poration. “A New Day,” he called it, “in Universal History.” 
Hitherto the company had chiefly been concerned to produce 
large nrunbers of tire “programme pictures” to which its great 
clientele of exhibitors had been accustomed. Henceforward, 
the resources of Universal City were to be applied to the annual 
production of a few pictures representing the best talent that 
the industry could command. It is good to be as flexible as that 
in the middle sixties. 

Time. ..?... Length of story 3148 words Rate of reading. . . 


Did John Drinkwater ' defend himself successfully? In your note- 
book, record your answers to questions I, II, III, IV, and V. 

I. John Drinkwater is defending his writing of the biography of 
Carl Laemmle, the motion-picture producer. 

Two critics (English) had raised ihe question as to why 
Drinkwater should write this biography. 

1. How does Drinkwater dispose of Knox s criticism? Quote 
the sentence by which Knox is put to rout. 

2. How does he treat Walpole s insinuations? 

II. Drinkwater and Walpole disagree about the novel and biog- 
raphy. 

1. Drinkwater s opinion? 

2. Walpole s opinion? 

III. Drinkwater was challenged by the problem presented in the 
writing of the biography of Laemmle. Why? 

IV. 'What of the particular industry in which the achievement of 
character has been made?’' 

Drinkwater answers his questions by listing the liabilities 
as well as the assets of the motion-picture industry. 

Liabilities? 

Assets? 

V. John Drinkwater defended his writing the biography of Carl 
Laemmle. In your opinion did he prove his case? Give your 
reasons for your opinion. Are you convinced of the soundness 
of his position? 

VI, The article has a long introduction. When does it end? The 
main body of the composition discusses two topics. What are 
they? 


VII. Books to Read 

Dressier, Marie, My Own Story 

Drinkwater, John, The Life and Adventures of Carl 
Laemmle 

Fellows, Dexter, This Way to the Big Show 
Johnston, Alva, The Great Goldwyn 
Naumburg, Nancy, We Make the Movies 
Walpole, Hugh, Rogue Merries 


JANE ADDAMS ^ 

Walter Lippmann 

The authors purpose: To present his appraisal of Jane Addams. 

The readers purpose: To comprehend Walter Lippmann’s opinion 
of Jane Addams. 

Procedure: This selection, appraising Jane Addams, and the essay 
about Charlotte Carr are in sharp contrast. Walter Lippmann 
presents his opinions and conclusions in a dignified, literary man- 
ner. He omits the supporting data, the specific instances, tlie con- 
crete phrases. 

On the other hand, the selection presenting Charlotte Carr is 
very different in spirit and tone. As you read, you see Charlotte 
Carr vividly. You know how she talks. Her personality emerges 
from the printed page, as lifelike as the people whom you meet 
every day. The two selections are well written, each revealing the 
mind and spirit of the writer, and each adapted to the two widely 
different personalities of Jane Addams and Charlotte Carr. 

Read the two selections with a view to finding out just how the 
two authors appraised the two women. 

Time . 


No one will ever be able to put into words the whole long 
record of the goodness of Jane Addams. All the world knows 
that she made of Hull-House a citadel of compassion where the 
dispossessed and the bewildered, the friendless and the forgot- 
ten have gone for refuge and refreshment and revival There is 
no way to count the human beings whom she helped or to 
measure their benefits. 

From Interpretations by Walter Lippmann, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, publishers. 
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Yet if that were all her life has meant, Jane Addams would 
only stand first in a large company of men and women who in 
every land and -under all conditions are persistently kind to 
their fellow beings. It is not all. There is something else, which 
was visible in the beauty of her countenance, was audible in 
her unaflfected voice, is in the style of her writings, and was 
the special element in her influence. It was the quality within 
her which made it possible for her to descend into the pits of 
squalor and meanness and cruelty and evil, and yet never to 
lose, in fact always to hold clearly, the distinctions that are 
precious to a maturely civilized being. She had compassion 
without condescension. She had pity without retreat into vul- 
garity. She had infinite sympathy for common things without 
forgetfulness of those that are uncommon. 

That, I think, is why those who have known her say that she 
was not only good but great. For this blend of sympathy with 
distinction, of common humanity with a noble style, is recog- 
nizable by those who have eyes to see it as the occasional but 
authentic issue of the mystic promise of the American democ- 
racy. It is the quahty which reached its highest expression in 
Lincoln, when, out of the rudeness of his background and 
amidst the turmoil of his times, he spoke in accents so pure that 
his words ring true enduringly. This is the ultimate vindication 
of the democratic faith, not that men can be brought to a com- 
mon level, but that without pomp or pride or power or privi- 
lege, every man might and some men wiU achieve again and 
again the highest possibilities of the human spirit. 
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It is to renew men^s faith, so hard to hold, so easy, to lose, that 
saints are bom as witnesses arid as examples. Jane Addams was 
a witness tO' the ancient American faith that a democracy can 
be noble, and that serenity and pity and understanding, not 
merely force and ambition and willfulness, can pervade the 
spirit of a strong and of a proud people/ 

Time Length of story 418 words Rate of reading 

Test your reading to- see if you understand the authors interpre- 
tation. In your notebook, write the answers to questions I, II, 
and III. 

I. Quote the sentence (or sentences) that expresses Mr. Lipp- 
manns interpretation of the character of Jane Addams. 

IL Enumerate the qualities of Jane Addams that constituted her 
greatness. 

III. Style has been defined as the selection of the inevitably right 
word. Test the style of this passage by recasting in your own 
words the following sentence and phrases: 

1. made Hull-House a citadel of compassion 

2. distinctions that are precious to a maturely civilized be- 
ing 

3. She had pity without retreat into vulgarity. 

4. ultimate vindication of the democratic faith 

5. authentic issue of the mystic promise of the American 
democracy 

IV. Books to Read 

A selection like this impresses us anew with the enduring 
benefit of reading biographies that interpret a human life 
against a shifting, complex background. 

Here are a few suggestions: 

Adams, James Truslow, Epic of America 

* Jane Addams died in Chicago, May 21, 1935. 
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Arliss, George, Up the Years from Bloomsbury 
Bowers, Claude G., Jefferson and Hamilton: The Struggle for 
Democracy in America 
Bradford, Gamaliel, Lee the American 
Bradford, Gamaliel, Portraits and Personalities 
Carlyle, Thomas, Heroes and Hero Worship 
Charnwood, Lord, Abraham Lincoln 
Howells, William Dean, My Mark Twain 
Hudson, William Henry, The Man, Napoleon 
Ludwig, Emil, Napoleon 
Rolfe, William J., Shakespeare, the Boy 
Sandburg, Carl, Mcury Todd Lincoln 
Sothern, E. H., The Melancholy Tale of Me 
Strachey, Lytton, Eminent Victorians 
Tarbell, Ida M., He Knew Lincoln 
Wilson, Francis, Joseph Jefferson 
Winter, William, Life and Art of Joseph Jefferson 
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BUILDING A SENTENCE " 

Lord Dunsany 


The author’s purpose: To express an opinion. He states that he is 
protesting against the tyranny of rules. 

The readers purpose: To get the author’s point of view about punc- 
tuation. 

Procedure: The author states clearly just how he apphes the rules 
of punctuation, but any textbook about the use of the English 
language could give the information in a more usable fashion. 
The reader will miss the point of the essay if he does not become 
interested in Lord Dunsany himself and appreciate his lively 
imaginative approach toward a subject as matter of fact as punc- 
tuation. What Dunsany has to say about punctuation serves as a 
delightful opportunity for Dunsany to make something of his real 
nature known to you. As you read the article, catch what Dun- 
sany is telling you about himself between the lines. 

Time. . . 

There will always be an interest taken in the technique of 
any art; and, so long as we do not try to make a mystery of it or 
exalt it above its humble place, that is as it should be. I mention 
its humble place by way of reminder; for there is a tendency 
nowadays, especially in dramatic critiques, to place technique 
above inspiration; and if this custom spreads we shall have the 
diamond cutters of Amsterdam valuing their tools more highly 
than the diamonds, with the result that, so long as they cut 
them in accordance with the rules of their craft, they will cease 
to care whether they cut diamond or glass, and then soon cease 
to know. 

* Copyright, 1933, The Atlantic Monthly Company, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 
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Having given this necessary vp-aming, I will proceed to write 
about a technique myself, or rather a very humble branch of 
the technique of prose, the httle matter of punctuation. Now, 
although technique is not a thing about which to prate myste- 
riously, as though it were itself the art, yet it is a thing that 
every worker must have ready to hand. The carpenter does not 
lend his tools to the gardener. But go through the littlp store of 
commas and semicolons, and here and there a colon, with 
which a writer of prose has to fashion his sentence, and you 
will find that several of his commas have been borrowed by the 
printer. They have been borrowed to decorate the shrines of 
certain sacred words, which no printer ever permits to be jos- 
tled by the propinquity of any common word, but rails them 
off upon either side with commas. How these words became 
sacred I do not know, and to inquire into the reason for the 
sacredness of any sacred thing is usually to get lost in the mists 
of the past. It is like holly and mistletoe in England, or cows in 
India: tliey merely are sacred, and you must leave it at that. 

The most sacred words to printers are Perhaps, Of course, 
Too, Indeed, and Moreover. None of these words ever appears 
without its little shrine of commas, unless a full stop or colon 
chance to take the place of one of them. Most adverbs are also 
sacred, but not so sacred as the five great words I have men- 
tioned. Now the ritual of the printer would be no more the 
concern of the writer than the Hindus habit of decking his 
altars with marigolds, were it not for the fact that no sentence 
can have more than a certain ntimber of commas. Three or four 
commas in a line become an eyesore, which means that the sup- 
ply of them for each sentence is limited; so that when the 
printer takes a couple here and a couple there to decorate his 
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sacred words, or protect them from vulgar contacts, he is bor- 
rowing from the authors Httle store. If the Hindu takes mari- 
golds from my garden, then his ritual does concern me. 

Here is a sentence of English prose ptmctuated as I would 
punctuate it: **Moreover Jones, who, as indeed you probably 
ibiow, is of course Welsh, is perhaps coming too, but unfortu- 
nately alone.” And that is about as many commas as, I think, 
the sentence will stand. But by the rules of the printers it would 
be printed thus: “Moreover, Jones, who, as, indeed, you, prob- 
ably, know, is, of course, Welsh, is, perhaps, coming, too, but, 
unfortunately, alone.” 

Commas may also be likened to the timbers of a scaflFolding 
from which to build a sentence; and, where anyone runs off 
with bits of it to put them to trivial uses, the budding of the 
sentence must suffer. 

The principal use of commas in this building seems to be, in 
my opinion, to mark off relative clauses, and clauses beginning 
with “if” and “though,” for which grammarians probably have 
a name, or indeed any clause that stands by itself; and the pur- 
pose of their use is clearness. For this reason I nearly always 
use commas in pairs. If two clauses, each contained by its pair 
of commas, come so close that only a word stands between 
them, that word will give to the eye, though not to intellect, the 
appearance of being comma’d off; but the eye of the reader de- 
serves a certain consideration, and this is an occasion in which 
the useful semicolon will often be found helpful. Here is the 
sort of sentence I mean: Smith, who lately arrived, and, though 
not so certainly, Robinson . . .” The conamas are there to sm- 
round those two clauses, but to the eye they appear to be de- 
signed to surround the word “and.” It is a trifling matter, but 
the sentence looks better this way: “Smith, who lately arrived; 
and, though not so certainly, Robinson . . .” 
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An expanse of wheat looks like Swinburnes golden sea. 


Many will regard the semicolon as xmnecessary here, and it 
is merely a matter of choice; but what cannot be doubted is 
that the semicolon is a great convenience, and most long sen- 
tences are the better for being divided by one at that point at 
which division is usually obvious; but, as many writers will 
make it with only a comma, there is nothing to distinguish what 
may be called the watershed of the sentence from all the other 
little landmarks around it. The semicolon will be found to be 
particularly convenient if it be regarded as a kind of bigger and 
better comma. I know one newspaper in which you never saw 
semicolons at all, and I designed a little wreatli of daisies, no 
larger than a dollar, to be laid on the grave of the last semi- 
colon that had appeared in those columns; but I think my re- 
mark may have got round, for soon afterwards I saw semicolons 
once more, doing their useful work in that paper. Obviously the 
less one wastes one’s commas as trimmings for words like “in- 
deed,” the less strain one has to put on one’s semicolons. 

For long I used to think that commas were wasted by being 
scattered amongst adjectives, wherever more than one adjec- 
tive is used, but I did not like to go against what seemed uni- 
versal custom; until one day I noticed that Swinburne, in his 
line. 

Out of the golden remote wild west where the sea without shore is, 

uses not a single comma among all those adjectives. Then I saw 
that my opinion in this matter, instead of going against that of 
all other writers, had the support of one of the greatest of them, 
and I have never since wasted my commas where their use has 
always seemed to me to be uimecessary. I do not think any 
ambiguity can ever arise from not using commas there, though 
of course hyphens should be used in their proper places. Peo- 
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pie who never use hyphens will think, when I write of “a white 
thatched cottage,” that I mean that the thatch was white. Had 
I meant that, I should have written “a white-thatched cottage.” 
And an odd thing that would be. 

As regards the colon, I am inclined to accept what I take to 
be the general use of it; that is to say, when a self-supporting 
sentence, with a verb and noun of its own, has so close a con- 
nection with the sentence before it that they are separated by 
no full stop, then I think a colon is demanded. As for the invari- 
able use of a colon before any remark in inverted commas, I see 
no objection to the custom: I think a comma does just as well, 
but it really does not matter; and, if I write commas and a 
printer prints colons, I leave them in the proofs just as he 
printed them. Sometimes he leaves some of my commas and 
puts in some of his colons ; I leave them too, for the idol of con- 
sistency should not be overworshiped; and, where a thing does 
not matter, what is there to be consistent about? Lawrence of 
Arabia has expressed this view beautifully in a letter to his 
publisher which has been printed. He had given the English 
equivalent of certain Arabic words, but had several times spelt 
them differently. This had shocked his publisher, but Colonel 
Lawrence had stuck to his point. Now Colonel Lawrence' was 
perfectly right. If there were an exact equivalent in English 
spelling of these Arabic words, he should have adhered to it; 
but spelling them differently each time shows us the truth that 
there is not an exact equivalent. 

To return to colons and semicolons, tliere are men who have 
actually a hatred of one or the o.ther. Either of these useful lit- 
tle things is an astonishing thing to detest, but the fact remains 
that people do detest them. There was once a publisher’s reader 
who went right through a book of mine, taking out every single 
colon. By the time I had put them all back in the proofs I had 
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little time or energy for other corrections; and the book suflFers 
from that to this day. Obviously if you banish either one or the 
other from your sentences, the structure of these sentences must 
be weakened, and still more so if the commas have been wasted 
in the manner that I have mentioned. 

No suggestion that I have made about punctuation must be 
taken as being intended to be a rule that is binding for anyone, 
even myself. It is rather against the tyranny of rules that I am 
writing. For rules, that are such valuable guides to us, can be, 
when they are silly ones, more harmfully obstructive that any 
living man can be. 

One other use the builder of a sentence can put punctuation 
to; he can, in case of great necessity, use it to mark rhythm. I 
have used it this way myself, though I cannot remember where, 
in cases in which the mere sense would make it certain that the 
sentence would be read in a way that was devoid of all rhythm, 
and I have used a comma or semicolon so as to give the sen- 
tence a chance of being read rightly. Why rhythm should be as 
important as sense, or perhaps more so, I am umable to tell you, 
for these things lie too deep. 

Time Length of story 1076 words Rate of reading 

Did you catch the point of the essay? Write the answers to I-IV 
inclusive. Use your notebook. 

I. Lord Dunsany’s ideas about punctuation do not agree with the 
printers. 

1. According to Dunsany, what is the chief use of the comma? 

2. What is the purpose of the semicolon? 

3. What is the general use of the colon? 

II. Sum up the difference between Dunsany’s application of the 
rules of punctuation and the printer’s. 
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III. From your reading between the lines, list Dunsany's character- 
istics as revealed in this essay. . ' 

I¥. Examine Dunsany's use of punctuation marks in this essay to 
see whether or not he applies his theory. 

V. Further Beading 

The thoughtful reader naturally wonders if other works by 
Dunsany reveal the characteristics listed in III. Here is a chance 
to do a little exploring. 

Fifty -One Tales 

Fables, Dreams, Allegories, Satires. 

Five Plays 

Gods of the Mountain; King Argimenes and the Unknown 
Woman; Glittering Gate; The Lost Silk Hat. 

Plays of Gods and Men 

Tents of tlie Arabs; Laughter of the Gods; The Queens Ene- 
mies; A Night at the Inn. 

Plays of Near and Far • 

The Compromise of the King of the Golden Isles; Flight of 
the Queen; Good Bargain; If Shakespeare Lived Today; Fame 
and the Poet. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S SPIRIT * 


H. A. Overstreet 

The author’s purpose: To express an opinion. 

The readers purpose: To discover the author s opinion and evalu- 
ate it. 

Procedure: The reader’s first obligation to the writer is to get the 
main idea or gist of the selection. One way of doing this is fram- 
ing questions and reading to find the answer. As you read this 
title, you may think, "What kind of spirit does a sportsman have?” 
Not only does the author define the spirit, but he goes further. 
He expresses his opinion as to the necessity of our having the 
sportsman’s spirit in om: minds and spirits. Read to find the opin- 
ion and the reasons for it. 

Time...?... 


“He that wrestles with us,” wrote Thomas Burke, “strengthens 
our nerves and sharpens our skill. Our antagonist is our helper.” 
But it is our leisure antagonisms that are the only completely 
humane ones. In warfare, while a strong foe may strengthen 
our nerves and sharpen our skill, he may also put a bullet 
through us and quite inconveniently end our career. In busi- 
ness, he may send us into bankruptcy. Indeed, the antagonisms 
of modem business and war tend rather to wreck our nerves 
than to strengthen them. They are grim and relentless; the end 
that they may propose is victory for one and tragic defeat for 
the other. 

It is different with the antagonisms of leisure. The harder 

* From A Guide to Civilized Leisure by H. A. Overstreet, published 
by W. W. Norton & Company, Inc. 
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you fight to defeat me in a game of tennis, the better I like it, 
for I am forced to be on my mettle. And if you do defeat me, I 
am not utterly crushed. I can live to play another day, and then 
deo volente, I may defeat you. Therefore the harder you play, 
the more I like you. If you played a slovenly game, I should 
soon grow tired and quit, for I know that if I win too easily I 
shall soon pay for it. Therefore a hard- won victory for you is 
also a victory for me. “Not so bad,” I can say to myself. “At 
least I kept him on the jump.” 

There is a new morality in this, a morality which bids us 
fight to the finish because in so doing we shall do most benefit 
both to our foe and ourselves. This is something unique in the 
world. “He that loses shall also win.” “He that fights his foe be- 
friends his foe.” “No defeat is an utter defeat, no victory an 
utter triumph.” 

It is a significant morality, for it enables us to import into our 
lives those strong resistances and overcomings, those keen com- 
petitions, which keep us alert and in fine condition. It would be 
a pity if life should reduce itself to a sweet harmony. We need 
to have something against which to pit our alertness and 
strength, otherwise we grow into flabbiness of muscle and sen- 
timentality of soul. 

It is sometimes feared that as leismre increases, men and 
women will become soft in fiber. This, however, is to forget the 
companionable antagonisms of sport. Watching a polo game- 
swift, strenuous, and at times terrifying in its dangers— one may 
well doubt whether there are flabby muscles and timid souls 
among that array of reckless riders. Or watching a game of ice- 
hockey, one may well doubt whether those wild swoops for the 
puck, those reckless tumbles, those swift out-racings of the foe, 
could well be associated with weaklings. 

Indeed, one might say that in these sportsmanlike antago- 
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nisms man is preparing himself for the kind of discipline of 
mind and body that will be the discipline of the future, when 
the grim tragedy of war is a thing of the past and the almost 
equally grim tragedy of competitive business will be a closed 
chapter of history. For there is indeed a stern discipline in 
sportsmanship. In one of his tales, Chaucer had his Sumnour 
say: 

“Who-so wol preye, he moot faste and be dene, 

And fatte his soule, and make his body lene.” 

Substitute “pleye” for “pr®y®’” 

mandizer, no loose-liver, no diunb-head, and no fat monstrosity 
ever came to anything on the fields of sport. The lean body and 
the alert mind-this is the type of individual who can fight hard 
and shake hands with his foe when the fight is finished. 

In England, one discovers that, on the whole, the finest 
physiques are not found among those who are driven to labori- 
ous toil— the miners, longshoremen, mechanics, and fanners. 
The lean, tough bodies are found among those who have rowed 
on the river, or played soccer and hockey in the fields, or 
climbed mountain peaks. To be sure, there are other variables 
to be taken into account. This type of Englishman is well nour- 
ished, while the hard-working miner, longshoreman, and the 
rest are, as often as not, sadly undernourished. And this type of 
Englishman fives in surroimdings that are wholesome and en- 
livening. But the contrast between the tough fitheness and men- 
tal alertness of the English sportsman and the squat and heavy 
muscularity of the t)rpical worker lends force to tlie belief that 
as sport increases among us, we shall become a race of healthier 
bodies and more keen and generous minds. 

Time...?... Length of story 750 words Rate of reading. ..?.. . 
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Do you and the author arrive at the same opinion? In your note- 
book, write your answers to I, 11, and III. 

I. What is the author s opinion as to the values of the sportsman s 
spirit? 

II. Sports, war, and competitive business have something in com- 
mon. 

1. What have they in common? 

2. In what respects do they differ? 

III. The author s philosophy is that we should welcome keen com- 
petitions because they give us strength of soul. Do you agree or 
disagree with him? Give your reasons. 

IV. What new view of leisure and its pastimes does the essay give 
you? 

V. Books to Read 

Gollomb, Joseph, That Year at Lincoln High 

Nash, Jay Bryan, Character Education through Physical Edu- 
cation 

Overstreet, Harry A., A Guide to Civilized Leisure 

Rugg, Harold O., History of American Government (pp. 316- 
330) 

Tunis, John R., The Iron Duke 


LIBERTY * 


Evebett Dean Martin 

The author’s purpose: To present an opinion with supporting rea- 
sons. 

The readers purpose: To discover the author’s opinion and scrutinize 
the reasons for his opinion. 

Procedure: The pattern of the author’s thinking is clear. The mate- 
rial falls into four divisions. The author makes use of signposts; 
in the first place, in the second place, a third view, finally. After 
presenting the four views of liberty, the author discusses the one 
which seems to him most rational. Read to understand the four 
views and why the author prefers one. 

Time . ..?... 


In general it may be said that men have pursued freedom on 
at least four divergent paths. Sometimes, as at present, the paths 
seem to cross and there is confusion. We may think first of lib- 
erty as a cultural achievement. According to this new view 
Hberty is not a gift of God or of nature. There is no liberty in 
general: there are rather a number of concrete rights, immuni- 
ties, abilities, guarantees of the individual. These liberties are 
possible only in a civilization of a certain type; they cannot exist 
apart from law, reason, and self-discipline. In tliis sense liberty 
may be said to be a "function” of the virtues. Wisdom, Courage, 
Temperance, and Justice. It proceeds from certain behavior pat- 
terns of civilized people and becomes an accepted set of social 
adjustments. People learn to exercise a measure of restraint over 

* From Liberty by Everett Dean Martin, published by W. W. Norton 
& Company, Inc. 
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their own predatory tendencies, to respect one another’s inde- 
pendence, grant one another opportunity for self-development 
and personal responsibility. In other words, people have liberty 
when on the whole they are intelligent enough to create a social 
order in which both the individual citizen and the government 
mind their own business and refrain from meddling with others 
in matters which concern only themselves. Mankind in general 
has never possessed the intelligence and virtue requisite for 
such freedom, but there have from time to time been attempts 
to achieve it, especially on those rare historic occasions when a 
liberally educated minority found itself temporarily in a posi- 
tion of leadership. Perhaps the first to hold this philosophy in 
the Western World were the Ancient Athenians. Some of our 
modem ideas of liberty have thus been derived from the an- 
cient Greek thinkers, through the Renaissance and the clas- 
sically educated liberals of the Eighteenth Century. 

Secondly, we may think of freedom as a return to nature. 
Since human behavior must, unless it is to end in chaos and de- 
struction, conform to the laws of nature, why not recognize 
nature as the criterion of the right? Let human law be the ex- 
pression of natural law. To understand and obey the laws of 
nature is the highest wdsdom. It is also the only way to be free. 
To five in conformity with nature is to obey the laws of one’s 
own being. Nature imposes no other bond. All bonds are im- 
posed on man by man in the course of civilization. The more 
complex civilization becomes the greater the burdens, the more 
numerous the rules, the more galling the restrictions. Our arti- 
ficial way of life is tlie mess of pottage for which man has sold 
his birthright. It is moreover vanity; its joys are illusory when 
they are not, as they usually are, vices. The tme happiness of 
man is to be found in the simple joys of nature. Civilization cor- 
rupts and weakens man as it enslaves him;' in fact it is hardly 
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anything more than a foolish system of mutual exploitation all 
for the sake of empty appearances and for possessions which 
are really unnecessary and worthless. Man in the state of nature 
was free because he had not yet imposed upon himself the 
burdens of civilization. When man obeyed only nature, he was 
not only free but healthy and good. He would be all this now 
but for the evil influence of our corrupt civilization. To be free, 
be yourself, be natural. Do not try to crush out your instincts 
and emotions as civilization demands. You have a natural right 
to live your own life. Your iustincts will guide you to the good 
life once they are no longer corrupted by the vices of civiliza- 
tion. Unfortunately the vices and slaveries of civihzation have 
become the vested interest of the master classes. Liberty there- 
fore means the emancipation of the masses, the overthrow of 
the rulers, the reassertion of the natural rights of man. The 
great apostle in the modem times of this philosophy of freedom 
was Rousseau. 

A third view of the pursuit of freedom appears to many 
modems to be no philosophy of liberty at all. Nietzsche in fact 
always spoke of it as “slave moral.” Psychologists would call it 
an “escape mechanism.” But many good and vdse men in the 
past, in many parts of the world, have sought freedom by this 
third method, and various elements of their teaching survive, at 
least as professions, in America. This is the method of self- 
sacrifice, of denial of the enthrallments of nature and the world, 
of mastery over desire. Surely I am free when I do and have 
what I want, and if I have overcome the desires of the flesh and 
worldly ambition, my wants may become so transformed that 
I shall be in possession of all I desire. Certainly our desires and 
their objects are in such conflict that in a sense no one can ever 
be realty free in this world. Hence there are those who say the 
way to be free in the world is to be free from it. Cease to desire 
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things and they have no longer any claim on you. T his view has 
always prevailed among those who beheve tliat man is a spirit 
temporarily enchained in the flesh. The flesh itself is bondage. 
It hampers our every effort to rise to our true estate, or, as Plato 
said, to attain true knowledge. It causes us to perform acts we 
condemn, impelling us to ways of madness and destruction in 
the deluded hope of gaining an impossible lasting happiness in 
a world of matter, change, and death. Thus the term freedom 
implies an essential negation. I am free when I am OUT, when 
my work is done; I am free of a burden when I am ridpf it, of a 
disease when I am over it, of the servitude of the world when 
I no longer hve unto this world. As we shall see later, the 
Christian idea of liberty has a large element of this teaching, 
but such a philosophy of freedom is by no means confined to 
that religion, nor do all professed Christians seek freedom in 
this way. 

Finally, there is the idea of liberty as a “new start.” This is 
the hope of liberation by means of a sudden social or cosmic 
transformation. Emphasis is placed on the relation of the prob- 
lem of freedom to the existing social system. Society is so organ- 
ized that liberty for all but the ruling minority is impossible. 
Partial reforms are of no avail. There must be a whoUy new 
beginning, a new social compact based on radically different 
principles of human association. This is the view of most revolu- 
tionists, but in essentisds the doctrine is as old as the Christian 
hope of the milleimium of the Ancient Hebrew prophecy of the 
Day of the Lord. Why talk about freedom when the many must 
be the servants, the wage-slaves of the few? Freedom without 
economic and social justice is freedom chiefly to exploit. Hence 
it is said that Nineteenth Century liberalism was merely the 
special pleading of predatory industrialists who demanded the 
right to prey upon labor and the consuming pubHc unhampered 
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by governmental regulation. For the toiling masses there must 
be a different kind of freedom-freedom from precisely the sys- 
tem of . liberties and economic opportunities of the privileged 
classes. Those -who hold this view ground their faith in the 
future. In modem times this faith is expressed in terms of scien- 
tific economics. In earlier ages it was expressed in religious 
terms. From the standpoint of psychology this hope of the im- 
minent destmction of an unsatisfactory environment and the 
re-creation of the world as one of universal happiness is related 
to the ideas of death and rebirth which play an important role 
in the religious dramatization of life. It is essentially belief in 
the miracle of redemption or renewal of life. This was one way 
in which the ancients expressed their hope of salvation. There 
must be a day when the mighty and the wicked shall be put 
down and the patient, the long-suffering, and the lowly vindi- 
cated, and those who have been in bondage set free. God wiU 
yet establish his Kingdom and there shall be no raler but God. 
Freedom must w^it for the Day of the Lord. Now, for the Day 
of the Lord, say the Revolution; call the long-suffering saints 
the Proletariat, and The Kingdom of God the Cooperative 
Commonwealth, and you see this faith in its modem form. The 
fact that this faith can so adapt its expressions to a changed and 
more scientific view of the world, and that it persists in spite of 
hope long deferred, should encomrage the liberal in these days 
when the masses seem to be so indifferent to their liberties. Per- 
haps the desire for freedoin is more deeply rooted in human 
nature than most people themselves consciously realize. 

It will be seen that each of these four views of liberty is part 
of and presupposes a certain philosophy of life. The various 
principles presupposed are in logical conflict, and it is incon- 
ceivable that anybody except a modem liberal should try to be- 
lieve them all at once. Moreover from any point of view the 
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idea of full and complete liberty is more or less illusory, a wish 
fancy, rather than a program of action or an end actually 
achieved in history. It is for this reason that definitions of lib- 
erty are all unsatisfactory and most discussions of the subject 
are at bottom mere rationalizations belonging to the world of 
abstractions and a priori concepts. 

Of all these views of liberty that which had its origin among 
the ancient Greeks appears to me the most rational. In fact it is 
the only one in which freedom and reasonableness are neces- 
sarily related. In making freedom depend on the exercise of in- 
telligence, it demands too much for us ever to hope for a free 
human race. We can, however, hope that men may have free- 
dom in varying amounts and that all reasonable men may en- 
joy some measure of it. The other three views all proceed on the 
"all or none” principle. Freedom is something complete, univer- 
sal, unmixed, wholly in contrast with the present condition, and 
one may have it altogether or not at all. The Greek idea is both 
modest and practicable. Liberties exist in the concrete. They 
are the specific rights of mature persons with independent and 
responsible intelligence, rights justified by experience and the 
logic of the situation, which the sovereign power has been 
forced to recognize and guarantee for the future by constitu- 
tional authority. Thus liberty means definitely limiting the 
power of the sovereign, whether that sovereign be a king or a 
majority, and leaving to the intelligence of the individual the 
control of such behavior as concerns primarily himself. 

Many American principles of hberty are of this type— or were 
before our guarantees of freedom were whittled away. The 
Eighteenth Century English view of Hberty was the same. Since 
many American principles of liberty were qf this Eighteenth 
Century origin, it may seem fanciful for me to attribute such 
ideas to the ancient Greeks. I do not mean that every EngHsh 
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and American liberty can be traced back historically to the 
Athens of Pericles. I mean that the general understanding as to 
what is, is essentially the same. It is true that the Magna Carta 
dates from the Thirteenth Century, but it would be difficult to 
overestimate the hberalizing influence of the Greek classics on 
the British thinkers of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Cen- 
turies. If the Renaissance was primarily an artistic movement in 
Italy, it resulted in a movement for civil and political liberty in 
England. Even the Reformation in England was subordinated 
to the Revolution. The influence of Aristotle was especially 
strong. More, Hobbes, Bacon, aU wrestle with questions , first 
raised by the Athenians. Milton in the Areopagifica cites the 
example of the Ancients as an argument for intellectual liberty. 
As late as the middle of the Nineteenth Centmy, Americans at 
Charleston, South Carolina, coxild persuade themselves that 
their state was another “Athenian Democracy.” 

Time ...?... Length of story 2035 words Rate of reading 

Test your skill in reading the opinion-reason pattern of writing. 
In your notebook, write the answers to I, II, and III. 

I. State clearly, without looking back, each of the four views of 
hberty. Then test your recall by checking with the original dis- 
cussion. 

n. Why does the view held by the ancient Greeks seem the most 
rational? 


in. What do you infer the author thinks of liberty in America to- 
day? 

IV. Books to Bead 

Hays, Arthur G., Let Freedom Ring! 

Joad, C. E. M., Liberty Today 

Lumley, Frederick I., and Bode, Boyd H., Ourselves and the 
World 

^ Lippmann, Walter, Method of Freedom 
Martin, Everett Dean, Liberty 
Mill, John S., On Liberty, and Other Essays 
Tawney, Richard H., Equality 
Whipple, Leon, Our Ancient Liberties 


WAR* 


A. A. Milne 

The author’s purpose: To set forth an emphatic opinion. 

The reader’s purpose: To discover the author’s opinion and find his 
reasons for his opinion. 

Procedure: As the reader proceeds, he finds the author giving ex- 
pression to strong feeling, and is therefore on guard to see whether 
the author’s thinking is as sound as the style is vigorous. Where 
there is so much heat, there should be light also. 

Time...?... 


In the summer of 1914 an Austrian archduke was killed at 
Serajevo, under, it was said, Servian auspices. Austria’s honor, 
since she was a bigger country than Servia, demanded that she 
should seek what is called satisfaction. Servia agreed to make 
certain of the obeisances and motions of humility suggested to 
her, but rejected certain others. Complete satisfaction being nec- 
essary to the honor of Austria, no course was left to her but the 
forcing of these other obeisances upon the smaller country. The 
force applied led directly to the killing of ten million men who 
were not archdukes, and, directly or indirectly, to the deaths of 
uncounted thousands of women and children. Even so, how- 
ever, the object remained imachieved. The further obeisances 
were not made, and four years later Austria was incompletely 
satisfied. ... 

That is the story, told as concisely as possible, of the Great 
War. I invite my readers to give it their attention. The story has 

“ Taken from Peace with Honour by A. A. Milne, published and copy- 
righted by E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc., New York. 
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been told more elaborately by other writers, but not more truth- 
fully. All that we need to know of the origins, meaning and 
purpose of war is given in those hundred and thirty-four words; 
between those thirteen lines is recorded the whole tragedy of 
international futility. 

If everybody thought as I do, there would be no more war in 
Europe. If a few important people thought as I do; if Ramsay 
MacDonald were Milne, and Mussolini were Milne, and Stalin 
were Milne, and Hitler were Milne, and anybody who might at 
any moment be in a French Cabinet were Milne; then, however 
intolerable the prospect in other ways, there would be no more 
war in Europe. If Beaverbrook were Milne, and Rothermere 
were Milne, and the proprietors of fifty chosen newspapers in 
Europe were Milne, there would be no more war in Europe. If 
only the Pope were Milne, and the Archbishop of Canterbury 
were Milne, then it is at least possible that there would be no 
more war in Europe. 

This does not mean that there is an infallible Milne Plan for 
abolishing war; it is just a plain statement of fact. War is some- 
thing of man’s own fostering, and if all mankind renounces it, 
then it is no longer there. Equally, if those particular men who 
speak for, or order the voices of, the inarticulate were to re- 
nounce war, then war would no longer be there. Now when an 
articulate man feels deeply about anything, he tries, by writing 
or by preaching, to persuade others into his own way of thinking. 

At this point an Elder Statesman shows signs of impatience. 

But, my dear Sir (he cries), what is this wonderful idea 
which you are hoping to spread? Whom are you trying to per- 
suade, and to what? Except for a few fire-eaters here and there, 
we are all in agreement with you. We all know now what war is 
like and none of us wants 1914 over again. The point which ex- 
ercises us now is: How are we going to prevent it? If by Limita- 
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tion of Annaments, then how shall we ensure that it is carried 
out? If by Pacts and Treaties, how shall we enforce them? We 
all know that modem war is disaster, but what are we going to 
put in its place? You talk about the Pope and the Archbishop as 
if you wanted to convert them. Convert them to what? Don’t 
you think that they realize the horrors of war? Don’t you think 
that they are just as ardent for Peace as you are? As we all are? 
Tell us what to do, not what to think. We have done our think- 
ing; we are aU of one mind as to what we want— Peace; and 
now the problem in front of us is how to obtain it. 

I have typified this imaginary iuterrupter as an Elder States- 
man, but his attitude of mind is common to people of various 
ages and varying professions. It exhibits the increasingly popu- 
lar, but mistaken belief that “We are all pacifists nowadays.” 

We are not. 

Consider for a moment the Elder Statesman. For centuries he 
has been accustomed to think of war as the instrument of pol- 
icy. Now he sees it suddenly as an instrument as fatal to him- 
self, as fatal to civilization, as to the enemy. Anxi ously he 
wonders how to fashion, from this weU-known, well-tried in- 
strument, something less self-destmctive. It is as if a mother 
saw her children playing with a hve bomb, and instead of 
snatching it away from them, said kindly:^ “It would be nicer 
with your proper ball, wouldn’t it, darlings? Just go on playing 
with that one, while Mummy tries to find it for you.” T his is not 


how people behave in their private lives. When a man sees poi- 
son in the glass which should have held a tonic, he throws it 
away. If, being all pacifists nowadays, we thought that war was 
poison, we should throw it away. We should not roll it medi- 
tatively round the tongue and wonder how to improve the taste. 
I want everybody to think (as I do) that war is poison, and not 
(as so many think) an over-strong, extremely unpleasant medi- 
cine. 

For alas! the Great and Good and Wise whom I have men- 
tioned do not think as I do in this matter. The Prime Minister 
and Sir John Simon think that modem war is disastrous; I think 
that war is wrong. The Pope and the Archbishop of Canterbury 
think that modem war is horrible; I think that war is wrong. 
Lord Beaverbrook and Lord Rothermere think that modem 
war puts too great a burden on the taxpayer; I think that war is 
wrong. In short, I think that war is a Bad Thing, and all these 
gentlemen, and millions like them, think that war is now be- 
come Much too Much of a Good Thing. 

It may be said that, since we all want to end war, it does not 
greatly matter that we condenm it in different degrees and 
from differing motives. I think that the reahzation of these dif- 
ferences is of the first importance to the cause of Peace. 

For if there were not differences; if we all wanted the same 
thing, in the same way, for the same reasons, and with the same 
ardor, and if we found that we coxild not set about attaining it 
with any certainty of ultimate success, we could only conclude 
that we were striving against some Law of Nature, or of Civi- 
lization, which was beyond human control. So, if we all want 
Peace, and think mistakenly that we want it for the same rea- 
sons and with the same ardor, our failure to visualize achieve- 
ment will force us to the conclusion that the abolition of war is 
a task of superhuman difficulty. 
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One can imagine a genuine peace-lover expressing himself 
like this: 

“Well, I’ve done my best. I always felt uneasy about war, I 
only went into the last one because I was assured, and con- 
vinced that it was a war to end war. It seems now that war has 
got too strong a hold on the world for us to ever end it. For fif- 
teen years we have had all the greatest minds in Europe at 
work on the problem— and where are we? No nearer to the 
abohtion of war than we were in 1913. In 1913, with a few ex- 
ceptions, we all thought war was a natural and fine thing to 
happen, so long as we were well prepared for it and had no 
doubt about coming out the victor. Now, with a few exceptions, 
we have lost our illusions; we are agreed that war is neither 
natural nor fine, and that the victor suffers from it equally with 
the vanquished. Yet there seems to be no way of putting an end 
to it. So what is one to do? Nothing; except to see that one is as 
weU prepared for the next war as one’s neighbor— nothing; ex- 
cept pray that one wiU be finished with such a stupid world 
before Hell opens on it again!” 

It is not so hopeless as that. The greatest minds may have 
been at work, but they have not been single-minded. They have 
not been determined on Peace; they have merely been explor- 
ing the avenues of Peace with Honor, Peace with Security, 
Peace with— what you will. 

If a nian and his -wife and his cook and his house-parlor- 
maid are all determined to have a refrigerator in the house, 
then in a very short time there is a refrigerator in the house. 
But if the husband wants a refrigerator, and thinks it ought to 
come out of the wife’s allowance, and if a wife wants a refrig- 
erator and doesn’t think they can afford it unless the husband 
gives up smoking; and if the cook wants it, and sees no place 
for it but the pantry, and the house-parlormaid wants it, and 
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sees no place for it but the kitchen; then, even if years elapse 
without a refrigerator's coming into that house, it will still be a 
mistake to suppose that refrigerators are not obtainable. . . . 

And if, after a lapse of years, it were discovered that, in fact, 
refrigerators cost nothing and took up no room, this prolonged 
household discussion about place and price would seem some- 
what ironic. 

So, to one who holds that without the abolition of war there 
can be neither Honor nor Security, these prolonged national 
discussions about Peace with Honor and Peace with Security 
seem also somewhat ironic. 

Time Length of story 1514 words Rate of reading 



Has Milne converted you to his plan for abolishing war? Write in 
your notebook the answers to I, II, and III. 

I. Milne says that he has no plan for abolishing war, but he has, 
hasn’t he? What is it? 

II. Milne is critical of the Elder Statesman. Why? 

III. 'Tf everybody thought as I do, there would be no more war in 
Europe.” 

What does Milne think of war? 

IV. In recent years, various plans have been formulated to establish 
peace. List some of the plans or movements or bills. 

V. What recent motion pictures have influenced opinion about 
war? 



VL Books to Read 

' Here is a brief bibliography on war and peace. Set aside a 
section of your notebook and build up a full annotated bibliog- 
raphy on these subjects. Your bibliography should include vari- 
ous literary types: essays, novels, plays, biographies, speeches, 
poems. 

Allen, Devere, Fight for Peace 
Angell, Sir Norman, Peace and the Plain Man 
Barber, F. A., Halt! Cry the Dead 
Cranston, Earl, Swords or Plowshares? 

Jacobs, Ida, editor. Anthology on War and Peace, published 
by the National Council of Teachers of English 
Milne, A. A., Peace with Honour 
Roosevelt, Eleanor, This Troubled World 
Shaw, Irwin, Bury the Dead 
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BOMBING THE PARAGRAPH * 


Henry Seidel Canby 

The author s purpose: To set forth an opinion that may be disputed. 

The reader’s purpose: To sense the full meaning of the authors 
opinion. 

Procedure: Our curiosity is often aroused by a title and we read to 
find the explanation of it. We are especially curious, if we know the 
author and have learned from experience that whatever he writes 
is worth our attention. In this selection, Dr. Canby writes about a 
familiar subject, but he gives it a new interpretation, for the 
author brings many years of successful writing to bear on so sim- 
ple a matter as a paragraph. What he says is arresting. The open- 
ing paragraph gives the gist of the article. But the bold statement 
must be re-enforced if it impresses and convinces the reader. 

Time...?... 


Some act of national recovery is needed if the English para- 
graph is to be saved. Let us recall to the memories of those who 
once were accustomed to good EngHsh what the paragraph was 
supposed to be before it ran upon the rocks of mass production 
and was splintered into incoherent sentences. 

The pairagraph was a trim little vessel in the days when jour- 
nalists still wrote for minds trained to hold more than one 
thought at a time. Rhetoricians spoke of it as one full step in 
the development of an idea, and might have compared it with a 
fan which spreads without losing its unity, increasing its use- 
fulness without changing its control. An idea stated in a single 
sentence (topic, they used to call it) is self-sufficient only for 


“ Reprinted from The Saturday Review of Literature, December 80, 
1933. 
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the very wise or the very simple. Emerson and Thoreau, among 
Americans, wrote self-sufficient sentences for the wise, and the 
race of columnists (who call themselves paragraphers ) have 
carried on this tradition of apothegm all the way into wisecrack 
—a sentence paragraph which is a nut that a sharp mind can 
bite into. 

But this is specialists’ work. The general utility paragraph led 
off (in the days of coherence) with a sentence that said simply 
and definitely what the writer thought. But thought is never so 
simple as that. It must be qualified, developed, explained, if it 
is to satisfy the sophisticated. Only the naive will swallow a 
generalization without chewing on it. The English paragraph in 
its prime was raw material made fit for eating by a skillful cook. 
If the writer began “democracy depends upon intelligence,” he 
coxild not leave it at that. Simple minds might be content, but 
in those days readers were not so simple. They asked why 
and were prepared to reserve judgment until, item after item, 
the explanation of argument unrolled to a Q.E.D. at tlie end of 
the paragraph. Macaulay, whose diminishing reputation as a 
historian stiff leaves him one of the world’s great journalists, 
could fling out a reverberating paragraph as organized and em- 
phatic and lucid as the simplest sentence, which prepared, 
held, and satisfied the attentive reader by a structure which had 
all the advantages of a formula without its dangerous sim- 
plicity. The late Frank Cobb of the old World could drop his 
sequent sentences one after another in perfect harmony for a 
column before the packed theme with which he began had 
been xmpacked and become an organism of thought. 

The paragraph, hke many other good things, was wrecked by 
mass production. When newspapers, and then magazines, be- 
gan to be pubhshed for the millions, writers soon foimd that 
their readers were short-winded. They would hold their brains 
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together for three or four sentences, not more. News was re- 
written for them in short paragraphs, the ramp of the story 
broken up into httle steps, and that was good, especially when 
the sentences took on the color of contemporary impressionism, 
for in the reporting of successive incidents, the successive topics 
are facts which need no logical development. Paragraphs are 
relatively unimportant in narrative. Not so with editorials and 
articles. When the writers whose duty it was to exhort or ex- 
plain discarded the paragraph (the Hearst newspapers began 
it) and wrote series of short, sharp sentences, each set apart 
so that it might be easily assimilated by the dumbest readers, 
they scored at first a great journalistic success. Strong writing, 
it seemed to be, punches from the shoulder, very persuasive to 
the man who must have a thought knocked into him, well cal- 
culated indeed for a nation of quick readers who seldom read 
books and lacked the patience (and often the ability) to follow 
the testing of an idea through a paragraph. And thousands of 
writers, noting the success with the masses of these portman- 
teau paragraphs, imitated them, until even when an idea had 
to be tested, explained in order to mean anything at all, their 
paragraphs were still split into groups of pointed sentences, one 
statement at a time, so that even the feeble-minded could read. 

That is where we are today in the bulk of English writing 
outside of books and the better magazines. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the immense majority of readers, even among the masses, 
are not feeble-minded. They are, one suspects, beginning to re- 
act by not reading at all, or by taking the first punch and dodg- 
ing all the rest. After all, this method of writing was first 
devised, not for journalism, but for children s reading-books, 
where not only paragraphs but long words were split for imma- 
ture minds. Our journalists have treated their readers like chil- 
dren and they are getting a child’s reaction— violent, brief, and 
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over-simplified. They have violated the natural order of think- 
ing and, as a result, give no training and get no response in 
thought. Like the advertisers and the politicians, they have 
been playing upon the unformed mass minds for profits, con- 
sistently writing under the normal intelligence in the hopes of 
speedier results. It is a phase of exploitation, and will produce 
its reactions in both reader and writer, like every other attempt 
to debase the currency of human intercourse. 

For further they cannot go in this direction except into com- 
plete anarchy of linking. They feel it, and when so vigorous a 
paper as the new New York Evening Post adopts the sentence 
style for its editorials (presumably written for adults) the des- 
perate editors use italics and small caps for their high points in 
the hope that readers who refuse to bark their shins over disin- 
tegrated ideas will carry away at least something from the 
wreck. 

Time . Length of story 740 words Rate of reading . 

In your notebook, write the answers to I and 11. 

I. The paragraph has been splintered into incoherent sentences. 
W 

11. In the third paragraph, there is the formula for composing a 
paragraph. Set down the successive steps. 

III. Compare this essay with Style^ the Gist of Good Writing (pages 
406-408). Do you find agreement or disagreement on the sub- 
ject of the paragraph? 

IV. The writer gives some practical suggestions about writing. He 
says: "Only the naive will swallow a generalization without 
chewing on it” What does the reader demand of the writer? 
Illustrate your point by referring to passages in this text. 

V. What kind of paragraphs do you find in tabloid newspapers? 
How do you account for them, in the light of this article? 
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MOLLYCODDLED AMERICA * 


James Truslow Adams 

The author’s purpose: To express an opinion. 

The reade/s purpose: To discover the author’s opinion and ap- 
praise it. 

Procedure: The title challenges attention. It implies the author’s 
opinion. Read to discover his opinion and appraise the support- 
ing reasons. 

Time . ..?... 


In 1719 when an anonymous social critic gave voice to the 
doctrine that America was young, there was but little more 
than a fringe of settlement along the Atlantic coast. 

Today the doctrine that America is young is as firmly em- 
bedded in the popular mind as ever. We still point to the future 
as the time when we may be expected to begin to devote our- 
selves to other things than “subduing a continent and accumu- 
lating the necessary material resources on which to build a 
civilization.” 

I believe that the constant insisting upon the idea of our be- 
ing a yoimg nation is beginning to do us a deep hurt. I believe 
that it would be far better for the development of our best 
selves, individually and nationally, if instead of consistently 
thinking and speaking of the American people as “young,” we 
should think and say the clear truth, which is that we are an old 
people. 

* From Our Business Civilization by James Truslow Adams. Albert and 
Charles Boni, publishers. As condensed in The Reader’s Digest, August, 
1935. , 
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Every settler who came to America had behind him the old 
past just as much as did his family or neighbors who remained 
behind. The seventeenth-century English, Scotch, Germans, 
Swedes, Dutch, and others who came here in our first century 
were not barbarians. They were heirs of Greece and Rome, of 
the Reformation and the Renaissance, as much as those who 
continued in the old countries; and every man who has come 
here since has been of the same national age as those he left 
behind. 


Moreover, so rapidly does the loom of history weave that we 
can now be ranked as among the older nations of western civ- 
ilization. As an independent and unified nation we long ante- 
date, for example, Italy, which was created in 1860, or Germany, 
which was first welded into a nation in 1870, to say nothing of 
many of later growth. 

Why should we be content to wait a himdred or two hun- 
dred years more before we think we shall be old enough to do 
something besides provide the material foimdation for a civ- 
ilization which we are told will somehow come of itself when 
we are grown up? If we believe that no matter what we do we 
c a nnot lead a more spiritual life or have the culture of an “old” 
country in less than so many centuries, are we not giving our- 
selves an excuse to go on without making an effort to attain to a 
spiritual instead of a material plane of civilization? 

On the other hand, if we think of ourselves as an old race, 
heirs of all the ages, temporarily set back by having to move 
into a new house, and that now we have not only got that home 
in order but have added to it, and that therefore it is high time 
we turned to something else, I believe it would be far better for 
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our self-respect and for our spiritual growth. To say that we are 
too young is to put off the time of manhood beyond our power 
to attain, and to stultify any hopes of our own day and genera- 
tion. 

In many ways we have already added much to the spiritual 
wealth of the world. In our library systems, in our scientific 
foundations for research, in a number of other ways, we have 
led the modern nations. Why, then, still preach this debilitating 
doctrine that we are young and nothing must be expected 
of us? 

Is it not time to proclaim that we are not children but men 
who must put away childish things; that we have busied our- 
selves over much with fixing up the new place we moved into 
300 years ago, with making money in the new neighborhood; 
and that we should begin to live a sane, maturely civilized life? 
To keep on telling our children that they cannot expect this and 
that of America because she is too young is to make self-indul- 
gent, self-excusing mollycoddles of them and of her. 

Everything may be hoped from the child who tries to be a 
man. Nothing can be hoped from the man who cloaks his short- 
comings or spiritual indolence under the pretense of being a 
child. 

Time. ..?... Length of story 476 words Rate of reading. ..?... 

Is the author’s opinion justified? In your notebook, write yoiir an- 
swers to I, II, and III. 

I. America is mollycoddled according to James Truslow Adams. 
List the author’s reasons for thinking so. 

II. How does the author establish age for America? Is the author’s 
reasoning sound? Do you agree with him? Give your reasons 
for your position. 
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III. What course of action does the author recommend to America? 

IV. For Oral Discussion 

Does not somewhat the same line of argument often apply to 
individuals? Why do individuals resist growiiig-up? What are 
some of the signs and manifestations of adolescence in adults? 

V. Books to Bead 

Adams, James Truslow, Our Business Civilization 
Beard, Charles A., A Century of Progress 
Bennett, Arnold, Your United States 
Faris, John T,, Roaming American Highways 
Siegfried, Andre, America Comes of Age 


THOUGHTS AFTER LIPPMANN^AND ROOSEYELT " 

Dorothy Thompson 

The authors purpose: To convey to the reader a point of view that 
is unmistakably her own; that is, her understanding of a speech 
and her interpretation of it. 

The readers purpose: To catch the drift of the article that reflects 
the author’s opinion about democracy. 

Procedure: The writer has organized her ideas with the order and 
precision of a blueprint. The reader has only to follow the direc- 
tions of the signpost. Note the parallel lines of the introduction: 

1. Man-product of economics— Communism 

2. Man— biological product— Nazism 

3. Man— as a soul— democracy 

The essay expands the third conception. 

Time 


I read with interest on Saturday Mr. Lippmann’s comment 
on President Roosevelt's speech. Mr. Lippmann touched imme- 
diately the most important aspect of the speech, namely, its em- 
phasis upon religion as the source of democracy and the fact 
that this mere statement represents a departure frord a concept 
that has been current for generations, namely, that democracy 
was predominantly secular and materialistic. 

I wondered why this aspect of the speech had not struck me 
more forcibly. And I think that the reason is that I have been 
living with this conception so long that I have come to take it 
for granted and to believe that every one else who deeply cares 
for the democratic ideals must feel and realize it, too. But it 

* Copyright, New York Tribune, Inc., 1939. 
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was brought home to^ me, reading Mr. Lippmann, that this is 
not so. And he was right in picking it out and enlarging upon it. 
* * 

This matter of what liberal democracy is and in just what re- 
spects it diflPers from other current and competing social and 
political philosophies has become epochally important. 

One is not prepared to defend it, either by words or action, 
unless one is certain in ones mind what it is. 

And in so far as the democratic idea has lost its vitality, I am 
convinced that this is due to the fact that the conception of man 
as an ethical and spiritual being has been reduced to a consid- 
eration of him as a mere product of economic or biological 
forces, a totally materialistic foraiula. 

The conception of man as a product of economics is the es- 
sence of the philosophy of Communism. The conception of man 
as a biological product, his destiny entirely determined by his 
racial chromosomes, is the essence of Nazism. 

The conception of man as a child of God— that is to say, as 
a soul, capable of choice, capable of reason, capable of devel- 
oping and perfecting himself in the image of the ideal—is the 
basis of democracy. 

# 

It is the only philosophical justification for democracy. For 
if the human being is only a product of forces which move ac- 
cording to some mechanical myth, then the business of social 
organization is to follow that myth regardless of the individual. 

As a logical result, therefore, you have the ant-hill society, in 
which the person has only a functional role. 

And if his role is pxxrely functional no limits can be set to the 
interference to which he may be subjected with a view to his 
fulfilling his mechanistic role. 

The state becomes the first and last cause, because only the 
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state can see to it that he fulfills his function. The state there- 
fore becomes God, and the God-state can direct his conscience, 
his will, his intellect, his erotic life, his work, and his leisure. 

Absolutely opposed to this is the religious conception that 
a man is a soul to be saved; that he shares divinity; that the goal 
of life is self-perfection. 

This faith leads logically to a quite different social goal from 
the mechanistic conception. For under it the aim of a society 
must be to produce the largest possible number of good and 
great human beings. 

And all action which is taken by organized society will take 
into consideration the eventual effect upon the individual mem- 
ber of that society. It will ask: Does this or that measure con- 
tribute to making the last member of the corporate body a 
wiser, kinder, more courageous, more generous, more creative 
person? Will it, that is to say, contribute to make him more 
God-like? 

And the final authority in such a society rests in moral prin- 
ciple. 

This is the concept of Judaism, whose people are governed 
by the Ten Commandments, which are nothing but ten state- 
ments of ethical principles. It is the concept of Christianity 
whose adherents accept the great commandment which Jesus 
said was the sum of the law. 

And it is the concept of democracy expressed by William 
Penn, who said that men either will be governed by God or will 
be ruled by tyrants. . . . The essence of the democratic idea is 
therefore not mechanical but spiritual. 

It is not comprehended by such phrases as “majority rule,” 
or “representative government,” or even “economic equality.” 

In our own days we have flagrant examples of majority rule 
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being used to support the most absolute despotism; and people 
are actually fooled by the popular plebiscites under which the 
masses are cajoled, bought and propagandized or terrorized 
into putting a “yes” on some ballot or other. 

There is nothing imperative to democracy in the two-party 
or many-party system. These are only instruments— tools— for 
the functioning of the democratic process, and the dynamics of 
history perennially demand that in the iuterest of adjustment 
to inevitable change we scrap some tools and invent new ones. 

It is possible to imagine a Soviet state which would be demo- 
cratic. It is also possible to imagine a corporate state which 
would be democratic. It is not the form that determines the 
content but the content that determines the form— in art, as in 
life, and in the organization of society. The nature of society is 

determined by the ideals which move its members. 

« « 0 

And if the ideal is the deeply religious conception that the 
human being’s first loyalty must be to God— that is to say to the 
best in his own nature— then there are definite limitations set 
upon the encroachments of organized society upon him. It may 
and must impose upon him certain restrictions and inhibitions 
in the interests of the general welfare. But it may not compel 
him to believe what his intelHgence denies or twist his tongue 
to what he thinks is a lie. 

All of our civil liberties derive from this concept of the dig- 
nity of man, of respect for the person as something sacred. That 
is why the Declaration of Independence says that men are en- 
dowed with inahenable rights hy their Creator. 

The practical justification of this faith is that all the great 
creative periods in history have embodied this concept of hu- 
man dignity and individual responsibility before God. This 
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concept has been the great liberator. Gut of it has come all that 
we have of science, whose ideal is truth; our greatest poetry 
and art; humanism; all noble and chivalrous conduct, and even 
all heroism. For the only heroic act is a voluntary act. If a man 
is brave because there is a pistol at his back to shoot him if he 
is not, where is the courage? 

Out of this concept and out of it alone has come and can 
come the liberation of races and of submerged social classes. 

It is the only really perennially revolutionary idea. It is the 
idea inherent in the concept of conversion: namely, that man, 
being endowed with a yearning after a never-realized ideal of 
something greater than himself and being equipped with rea- 
son and intelligence which set him above the animals, is ca- 
pable of recognizing good and evil, and, observing his sins and 
repenting of them, can change his way of life and change him- 
self, and thus be renewed. 

Time Length of story 1188 words Rate of reading 



Have you followed the author’s reasoning? In your notebook, write 
your answers to 1, 11, III, and IV. 

I. The essential element of democracy is loyalty to God— that is 
to say, to the best in a human being’s own nature— according 
to the author. What rights has a person in a democratic society? 
Quote from the essay to support your answer. 

11. Both Judaism and Christianity are related to the democratic 

III. What is the contrast which exists between an ''ant-hill society” 
and a true democracy? 
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I¥. Written Composition 

Write a paragraph, using specific instances to develop this 
topic sentence: The nature of society is determined by the 
ideals which move its members. 

V. Prove by references to history that “all great creative periods in 
history have embodied this concept of human dignity.” 

VI. How do you reconcile the revolutionary idea with Dorotliy 
Thompson's conception of democracy? 

VII. Books to Bead 

Agar, Herbert, The People's Choice 

Bryce, James J., Modern Democracies 

Lippmann, Walter, Method of Freedom 

Tufts, James H., Our Democracy, Its Origin and Its Tasks 

Weyl, Walter E., The New Democracy 

Whitehead, Alfred W., Religion in the Making 


BLINDNESS 


Edwin Bbant Frost 

The authors purpose: To present himself, in a certain light to his 
readers. 

The reader s purpose: To comprehend the author’s evaluation of 
himself and look for the facts that support the author s opinion. 

Procedure: Here is a selection that tells you about the various things 
that happened to a great astronomer who lost his sight after mid- 
dle age. Dr. Frost is the astronomer who suggested using the 
light of the star Arcturus which had been forty years in reaching 
us to generate a current of electricity to light the Chicago Exposi- 
tion in 1933. As you read the selection, you will find an enumera- 
tion of what Dr. Frost delighted in. But remember that this is 
an autobiographical selection. The expert reader will look below 
the pleasant listing of delights and pleasures to find the man and 
appraise his worth. Read the passage to make acquaintance with 
the man. 

Time 


It has not seemed quite fair play that I should be expected to 
pose as a blind man just because I lost my sight after middle 
age and found ways of carrying on despite the handicap. It so 
happened that I had given careful attention to the phenomena 
of Nature, had traveled considerably, and had stored away 
many imperishable memories. I often say that I should have 
no cause for complaint, as I have perhaps been privileged to 
see more than is allotted to the average individual. It is surpris- 
ing how many people go about their business with imperfect 
vision. In fact, I am told that perfect eyes are the exception. 

* Reprinted from An Astronomer s Life by Edwin Brant Frost. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, publishers. 
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when our family was in Naples, we picked up from the blind 
beggars on the street the phrase “povero caeco” (poor and 
blind). I did not realize that after the depression this double 
term would apply so well to me. 

For those hours when I was not at the observatory, it was 
necessary to develop new forms of interest. I had been very 
proud of my rose garden and it was a real deprivation to give 
it up. I had been raising roses for about twenty years and took 
much of my exercise in the garden. I had experimented with 
more than two hundred varieties and had been quite successful 
in obtaining fine blooms from many of them. Every day Mrs. 
Frost had a display of about a hundred of my best specimens 
on a fine old mahogany table in the hving-room, and this at- 
tracted many visitors, both friends and strangers. 

It was natural with my impairment of vision to devote my- 
self more than ever to the general study of Nature. I wrote for 
local newspapers or other pubHcations on various topics, such 
as tlie seventeen-year locusts that had visited us in 1905 and 
came again in great numbers in 1922. 

One naturally gets to have his favorites among the trees. 
Aside from the original oaks, hickories, cherries, locusts, and 
poplars, there are about eighty varieties of trees and shrubs on 
the grotmds. Among the evergreens, my prime favorite is the 
Colorado Concolor fir {Abies concolor). Excellent specimens 
of these from a reliable nursery were set out, but they were of 
small size. They are a little slow in getting started, but after a 
couple of years they begin to grow rapidly into shapely trees. 


forming a dense mass of green with a distinct shading of gray- 
ish blue. Their needles are very fragrant, and for a few weeks 
in spring they are soft and pliable. The European larches are 
also attractive. They are, of course, not evergreens, but de- 
ciduous. Their new growth is always bright and delicate, and 
the tracery of their branches is pleasing in winter. 

During my period of exercise, I used to be joyfully accom- 
panied by our faithful thoroughbred pointer dog, “Pepper” by 
name. He was almost pure white except for his brown ears and 
a few characteristic light-brown spots on his body. He really 
belonged to our boy Ben to whom he had been given by Colo- 
nel Davidson of the Military Academy across the lake. Pepper 
lived with us for six years, a perfect gentleman, no bad habits, 
and devoted to us all as we were to him. During the time of his 
“puppyhood,” we had a large screened tent in the yard, a tent 
large enough for five beds, many of which were occupied most 
of the time by our two boys and their friends, and, we later 
learned, by the dog. He did not always choose to sleep alone, 
we now understand, but his frequent scrubbings, of which he 
was always apprehensive, and which he thoroughly detested, 
kept him fairly clean. Perhaps all dogs are intelligent, but we, 
of course, felt tliat Pepper was unusually endowed. For in- 
stance, on our village highway. Pepper, trotting along in quest 
of company or food, would watch, out of the corner of his eye, 
all passing automobiles. Ours never escaped him, and having 
changed our car nearly every two years, passing through the 
gamut from a Ford and a Reo to several Buicks, we could never 
understand what part of the outfit gave him the clue. 

It is surprising how many interests may develop along a short 
and perfectly familiar pathway from the house to the observa- 
tory, a distance of only one hundred and fifty yards. It is per- 
fectly evident, too, that with the loss of sight the other senses, 
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particularly those of hearing and smell, may be enhanced by 
deliberate intention. The character of the adornments of this 
walk changes greatly in the different seasons. In lilac time, it 
is fragrant with the tall bushes that bend over it, and after a 
rainy day they often bring an unexpected shower to my face. 
Across the road in June is the fragrance of the bloom of the 
high-bush cranberry, and farther on the Euonymus alatus, a 
tall shrub of Japanese origin, whose every twig has an odd four- 
sided section, each side slightly concave and roughly irregular. 
For about three weeks in the autmnn this bed is ablaze with 
flaming cerise-colored leaves. Just beyond this bed the pungent 
odor of the European linden and the medicinal perfume of the 
Russian olives are tempered by the fragrance from a small bed 
of roses of the hybrid. Madam Charles Frederick Worth. This 
remarkable rose was produced at the experiment station of the 
State of Iowa. It has the flavor of international romance. The 
hybridizer succeeded in crossing tire fragrant and delicate Gen- 
eral Jacqueminot of France with the hardy, stalwart Madame 
Rugosa of Japan. It thus possesses the fragrance of the General 
with the floriferous quality of the Rugosa. I have sometimes 
counted over a hundred buds and blooms on these four bushes 
at their first blooming in June, and they normally produce their 
scarlet and very double flowers in each month, sometimes even 
late in October. 

So I stop at this point in the path and pick me a bloom for 
my buttonhole, for it has been a habit of my life in tire country 
always to wear a favorite flower beginning with the first IVarcis- 
sus poeticus from my garden. There are six other kinds of roses 
in the bed as we near the brownstone steps, and three kinds of 
dogwood, each of which blooms twice, but all at slightly differ- 
ent dates. As we go up the steps, we pass the tall honeysuckles 
which are full of bloom in their season and give a fine place for 
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the nest of the catbird. The Japanese barberry is so dense and 
so well protected by thorns that the brown thrashers find it an 
ideal place for their housekeeping, and baby bunnies hop under 
it in safety from the dogs. The greatest glory of the Japanese 
barberry is in the autumn when both leaves and scarlet fruit are 
brilliant. If I am out for exercise, I may follow this path an 
equal distance beyond the steps to the door of the building 
of the Bruce telescope, where one can hear the wind soughing 
in the branches of the Ponderosa pines which were planted 
near that building. 

And here, as elsewhere along my path, I am greeted by the 
call of the chickadee, its note which many mistake for that of 
the phoebe. When I repeat their high-pitched tones, they usually 
answer and often come within a few feet to inquire who is 
using their call without permission of the copyright owner. 
These friendly little black-and-white titmice are with us the 
whole year, and like their friends the nuthatches are our most 
constant visitors at the birds’ feeding-table. In spring and sum- 
mer the orioles and rose-breasted grosbeaks are favorites that 
sing in the maples near the path and whose warbling songs can 
be imitated with some degree of success. In early spring I have 
the rare pleasure of hearing the exquisite morning rhapsody of 
the ruby-crowned kinglet. It was also on this path that my at- 
tention was once attracted by a fine imitation of the whippoor- 
will given at the very end of the rollicking medley of the brown 
thrasher. He had learned his lesson well when he added this 
unusual call to his eflEorts in mimicry. This particular thrasher 
spent two difFerent summers with us, not consecutive, but I 
have not heard of another case like it. It is from this path that 
on a May evening one sometimes hears high up the air the 
rush of a million wings of the June-bugs which have emerged 
that day from the ground and are taking their first flight in a 
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great cloud. It reminds me of the words in Haydn’s Creation: 
“Unnumbered as the sands, in swarms arose the host of insects.” 

When my sweet little granddaughter Holly, "half five and 
half six,” as she used to say of her age, spent six weeks with us 
in the spring of 1931, she always wished to lead her grand- 
daddy along this path as he went to his office, and before we 
crossed the road, she invariably followed the precept which I 
had given her, “Stop, look, and listen,” lest we might be over- 
taken by an automobile driving through the grounds. The little 
girl had great dehght in watching some birds’ nests with me, 
and each day we must stop and see the full-breasted mother 
robin sitting on her nest in the honeysuckles, “that big, fat 
woman,” as she called her. We foxmd in a Concolor fir the 
robin’s nest which I knew must be there from the hasty flutter 
of the wings and anxious call of the birds as they flew away 
when we approached the tree. The nest was hardly two feet 
from the ground, and we watched them finish it, each day 
afterward making one visit to see if an egg was added. Only 
three were laid. After that we made our visits carefully, as the 
httle ones were hatched, and we finally saw them large enough 
to leave the nest. To those who are less familiar with bird ways, 
one who knows the birds well may perhaps seem to have an 
extra sense in regard to them. When I pointed to an indigo- 
bird singing in the top of a tree, my friend from New York 
fotmd it difficult to believe that I did not see the singer. Of 
course I knew that it was his regular habit to sing from the 
very top of the apple tree. 

Shortly after midsummer, when the voices of the songbirds 
have become silent, there is much to hear of the music of the 
multitudinous insects of the evening chanting their rhythmic, 
persistently repeated tones. It may seem strange that the sense 
of hearing suggested to me the study of the httle creatures 
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which give the greatest volume of insect harmony in August 
and September. For years, I knew neither the name nor the 
habits of these insects. They proved to be the “snowy tree 
cricket” {Ecanthus niveus) that live in bushes or low trees, are 
very small, have tiny transparent light-green wings, and have 
no resemblance whatever to the ordinary house cricket. I was 
surprised to find that the specimens which I located by their 
continuous chirps occupied the same bush for the whole season 
of their song. It was amusing to give them names of current 
cartoon celebrities, such as Sam and Henry, Andy Gump, etc. 
Half a dozen of these little creatures can make an acre ring as 
if there were a thousand cricket musicians expressing their satis- 
faction witlr Nature. The male cricket, strange as it may seem, 
is the one that does the talking, and it is interesting to watch 
him (if you can catch him) as he raises his gauzy wings at 
right angles to his body, shuffling the edges of the wings to- 
gether to give his high-pitched chirps. 

I was much intrigued one evening to hear in a tree near the 
tennis court tire curious throat-scraping tones of some young 
owls. Imitating the cooing notes of the mother owl, a very sim- 
ple call, I quickly received an answering response from the 
young brood. These were young screech owls, little fluffy, 
brownish creatures who light upon a branch as softly as a 
feather. 

One evening I was walking home accompanied by the famous 
WiUetta Huggins and three other girls from the State School 
for the Blind in Janesville. Willetta was at that time not only 
blind, but deaf, and could converse only through the medium 
of sound-waves. She said she could feel the scratcliing noise of 
my cane on the cement walk. She could also feel, as I do from 
air currents, the approach to a wall or building. The most re- 
markable thing about Willetta was her ability to recognize 
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colors and even shades of color entirely by the sense of smell. 
I understand that Willetta has since recovered both her eye- 
sight and hearing. 

We invited this group of girls to have dinner with us and 
they were amused and pleased with a clock system which I 
had adopted from my dinner plate. One of the difficulties which 
a blind person encounters is to locate the special items of food. 
Although each article of food had been cut for me and care- 
fully arranged upon my plate, it was at first confusing to find 
the different varieties. So we adopted the clock system where 
I am told, “Your meat is at twelve o’clock, your beans at six 
o’clock, etc.” It has been a great convenience. 

From my walk there is a steep and rather stony path down 
through the shade of the oak woods to the lake and the ob- 
servatory pier, where, every day in summer at five o’clock, 
gathers a jolly company of our staff with their families and 
guests. A springboard attracts those who like to dive, but of 
late years, I slip cautiously down the ladder, and with my cane 
swim out a hundred feet or more with someone in the water or 
on the pier to guide me. 

In winter we skate either here or on the ice in the Bay which 
may be frozen earlier. In the winter of 1932, I skated for the 
fiftieth year on the same pair of skates, those which I purchased 
with my hard-earned savings when I was fifteen. Winter sports 
have always added an enhvening feature to the otherwise dull 
season of the year. 

One of the most delightful sports is ice-boating, so keenly 
anticipated, but so frequently spoiled by snow. Our boys owned 
both iceboats and a sailboat, either given to them, or earned by 
them in various ways. Ordinarily the west end of the lake is 
frozen for eleven weeks, beginning on the average at the end 
of the first week in January. In a long, cold season, the ice may 
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reach a thickness of over twenty-four inches, but there are 
always places to be watched where the wind pressure may 
make an open gap of water, changing in size from day to day. 
The ice usually breaks up eleven weeks later, or about March 27. 
I used to have a wager with Professor Barnard, and subsequently 
with Professor Barrett, in regard to the date of the final breaking- 
up of the ice. It was a rose against an apple. I generally won. 

The presence of wild geese on the lake for about half of the 
year has been a matter of much interest and has added a flavor 
of pioneer days. The geese normally arrive from the North 
about October 10-15, spending their days in the prairies or in 
the cornfields, and returning to the lake over their various fly- 
ways toward evening, honking as they go, their V-shaped pha- 
lanxes forming and re-forming. There are often two hundred 
or more in a flock. The greater numbers go farther south, but 
many stay with us through the cold weather, squatting on the 
ice or sitting along the seams that have opened. As the warmer 
days of spring come, the influx of geese from the South is very 
great. We have estimated with care that there were sometimes 
as many as ten thousand geese on the lake at one time, but by 
the end of the first week in May, the last wild goose has gen- 
erally left us for the North. 

In the winter of 1927, I gave several lectures , in the South. 
Five of these were in Florida, where we spent some time in 
St. Petersburg in order to be near Mrs. Frost’s father and 
mother who were spending their winters there. 

Since the loss of my sight, Mrs. Frost sits beside me during 
my lectures in order to watch the progress of the slides. I should 
hate to take the chance of having the operator get ahead of 
me— and perhaps have Halley’s own picture on the screen while 
I might be describing the shde as “This is an object with a tail 
so many miles long.” I sometimes use a slide about which I say 
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to my, audience, ‘ m the right-hand upper corner you will see— 
so and so.” Once, to be doubly sure of my description, I asked 
my assistant sotto voce, "I am correct, am I not?” This happened 
at one of two lectures which I gave in Rochester, Minnesota, 
one evening. At this lecture given before the doctors, my host 
was sitting beside their leading oculist, and my question, which 
I asked after the lecture was half over, brought the quick re- 
mark from him, 'Why does he ask that? He can see it for him- 
self, can’t he?” We fool them sometimes. 

Time Length of story 2850 words Rate of reading. ..?... 

Have you become acquainted with this astronomer? In your note- 
book, write your answers to I, II, and III. 

I. Are you a good judge of character? From what Dr. Frost tells 
you about what he liked and what he did, what kind of man 
was he? List his characteristics? 

II. What evidences do you find that Dr. Frost had a cultivated 
mind? 

III. List the topics that Frost discusses, noting the order in which 
he mentions them. 

Make a list of your interests, and expand your list into a com- 
position. Note how the author gives color to his generalizations 
by the use of specific instances. 


IV. Vocabulary Exercise 

The words employed in this story are, for the most part, 
familiar. What do the following words and phrases mean? 

1. passing through the 5. floriferous 


gamut 

2. concave 

3. cerise-colored 

4. hybridizer 


6. soughing 

7. rhapsody 

8. phalanxes 

9. deciduous 
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V, Books to Eead 


Brewster, William, ‘‘October Farm/’ from tlie Concord Jour- 
nals and Diaries of William Brewster 
Eckstein, Gustav, Canary, the History of a Family 
Fairchild, David G., The World Was Mij Garden 
Fath, Edward A., Through the Telescope 
Frost, Edwin Brant, An Astronomers Life 
Kantor, MacKinlay, The Voice of Bugle Ann 
Keller, Helen, Midstream 
Keller, Helen, The Story of My Life 
Sutton, George M., Birds in the Wilderness 
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ON THE NECESSITY OF READING * 

Somerset Maugham 

The authors purpose: To see his reading in retrospect and eval- 
uate it. 

The reader’s purpose: To savor the individuality of the author in his 
account of a very personal experience. 

Procedure: The article is written in simple, informal, narrative style. 
The author invites the reader to adopt the mood of informality, 
too. The article is like a one-sided conversation. The author re- 
veals marked personal traits which are closely related to his opin- 
ions. Read to find out Somerset Maugham’s opinion of himself 
as a reader and his theories about writing. 

Time ...?... 


I heartily wish that in my youth I had had someone of good 
sense to direct my reading. I sigh when I reflect on the amount 
of time I have wasted on books that were of no great profit to 
me. What little guidance I had I owe to a young man who came 
to live with the same family in Heidelberg as I was living with. 
I will call him Brown. He was then twenty-six. After leaving 
Cambridge he was called to the bar, but he had a little money, 
enough to five on in those inexpensive days, and finding the 
law distasteful he had made up his mind to devote himself to 
literature. He came to Heidelberg to learn German. I knew him 
till his death forty years later. For twenty years he amused him- 
self with thinking what he would write when he really got 
down to it and for another twenty years what he could have 
written if the fates had been kinder. 

® From The Summing Up by W. Somerset Maugham. Copyright, 1938, 
reprinted by permission of Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc. 
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He had a real appreciation of literature. During the long 
walks we took together over the hills of Heidelberg he talked to 
me of books. He talked to me of Italy and Greece, neither of 
which in point of fact he knew, but he fired my young imagi- 
nation and I began to learn Italian. I accepted everything he 
told me with the fervor of the proselyte. I should not blame 
him because he inspired me with a passionate admiration for 
certain works that time has shown to be not so admirable. 
When he arrived he formd me reading Tom Jones, which I had 
got out of the public library, and he told me that of course 
there was no harm in it, but I should do better to read Diana of 
the Crossways. Even then he was a Platonist and he gave me 
Shelley’s translation of the “Symposium.” He talked to me of 
Renan, Cardinal Newman, and Matthew Arnold. But Matthew 
Arnold, he thought, was a bit of a philistine himself. He talked 
to me of Swinburne’s Poems and Ballads and of Omar Khay- 
yam. He knew a great many of the quatrams by heart and re- 
cited them to me on our walks. I was divided between enthusi- 
asm for the romantic epicureanism of the matter and the 
embarrassment occasioned by Brown’s delivery, for he recited 
poetry like a high-church curate intoning the Litany in an ill- 
lit crypt. 

But the two writers that it was really necessary to admire if 
you would be a person of culture and not a British philistine 
were Walter Pater and George Meredith. I was very ready to 
do what I was told to achieve this desirable end and, incredible 
as it must seem, I read The Shaving of Shagpat with roars of 
laughter. It seemed to me superlatively funny. Then I read the 
novels of George Meredith one after the other. I thought them 
wonderful, but not so wonderful as even to myself I pretended. 
My admiration was factitious. I admired because it was the 
part of a cultured young man to admire. I intoxicated myself 
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with my own enthusiasm. I would not listen to the still small 
voice within me that carped. Now I know that there is a great 
deal of fustian in these novels. But the strange thing is that, 
reading them again, I recapture the days when I first read 
them. They are rich for me now with sunny mornings and my 
awakening intelligence and the delicious dreams of youth, so 
that even as I close a novel of Meredith’s, Evan Harrington for 
instance, and decide that its insincerity is exasperating, its snob- 
bishness loathsome, its verbosity intolerable and I wiU never 
read another, my heart melts and I think it’s grand. 

On the other hand I have no such feeling about Walter 
Pater whom I read at the same time and -with a similar excite- 
ment. No pleasant associations give him for me a merit to which 
he has no claim. I find him as dull as a picture of Alma Tadema. 
It is strange that one can ever have admired that prose. It does 
not flow. There is no air in it. A careful mosaic constructed by 
someone without great technical skill to decorate the walls of a 
station dining-room. Pater’s attitude towards the life about him, 
cloistered, faintly supercihous, gentlemanly, donnish in short, 
repels me. Art should be appreciated with passion and vio- 
lence, not with a tepid, deprecating elegance that fears the 
censoriousness of a common room. But Walter Pater was a 
feeble creature; it is unnecessary to condemn him with inten- 
sity. I dislike him not for himself, but because he is an example 
of a type in the literary world that is common and detestable. 
This is the person who is filled with the conceit of culture. 

At eighteen I knew French, German, and some Itahan, but I 
was extremely uneducated and I was deeply conscious of my 
ignorance. ! read everything that came my way. My curiosity 
was such that I was as willing to read a history of Peru or the 
reminiscences of a cowboy as a treatise on Provencal poetry or 
the Confessions of St. Augustine. I suppose it gained me a cer- 
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tain amount of general knowledge which is useful for the 
novelist to have. One never knows when an out-of-the-way bit 
of information will come in handy. I made lists of what I read 
and one of these lists by some accident I still have. It is my 
reading for two months and, but that I made it only for myself, 
I could not believe that it was veracious. It shows that I read 
three of Shakespeare’s plays, two volumes of Mommsen’s His- 
tory of Rome, a large part of Lanson’s Litterature Frangaise, 
two or three novels, some of the French classics, a couple of 
scientific works and a play of Ibsen’s. I was indeed the industri- 
ous apprentice. 



During the time I was at St. Thomas’s Hospital, I went sys- 
tematically through English, French, Italian, and Latin litera- 
ture. I read a lot of history, a little philosophy, and a good deal 
of science. My curiosity was too great to allow me to give much 
time to reflect upon what I read; I could hardly wait to finish 
one book, so eager was I to begin another. This was always an 
adventure, and I would start upon a famous work as excitedly 
as a reasonable young man would go in to bat for his side or a 
nice girl go to a dance. Now and then journalists in search of 
copy ask me what is the most thrilling moment of my life. If I 
were not ashamed to, I might answer that it is the moment 
when I began to read Goethe’s Faust. I have never quite lost 
this feeling, and even now the first pages of a book sometimes 
send the blood racing through my veins. To me reading is a 
rest as to other people conversation or a game of cards. It is 
more than that; it is a necessity, and if I am deprived of it for a 
little while I find myself as irritable as the addict deprived of 
his drug. I would sooner read a timetable or a catalogue than 
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nothing at all. That is putting it too low. I have spent many de- 
lightful hours poring over the price list of the Army and Navy 
Stores, the lists of secondhand booksellers and the A.B.C. All 
these are redolent of romance. They are much more entertain- 
ing than half the novels that are written. 

I have put books aside only because I was conscious that 
time was passing and that it was my business to live. I have 
gone into the world because I thought it was necessary in order 
to get the experience without which I could not write, but I 
have gone into it also because I wanted experience for its own 
sake. It did not seem to me enough only to be a writer. The 
pattern I had designed for myself insisted that I should take the 
utmost part I could in this fantastic afFair of being a man. I de- 
sired to feel the common pains and enjoy the common pleasures 
that are part of the common human lot. I saw no reason to 
subordinate the claims of sense to the tempting lure of spirit 
and I was determined to get whatever fufiUment I could out of 
social intercourse and human relations, out of food and drink, 
luxury, sport, art, travel, and as Henry James says, whatever. 
But it was an effort and I have always returned to my books 
and my own company with relief. 

And yet, though I have read so much, I am a bad reader. I 
read slowly and I am a poor skipper. I find it difficult to leave a 
book, however bad and however much it bores me, unfinished. 

I could count on my fingers the nmnber of books that I have 
not read from cover to cover. On the other hand there are few 
books that I have read twice. I know very well that there are 
many of which I caimot get the full value on a single reading, 
but in that they have given me all that I was capable of gettang 
at the time, and this, though I may forget the details, remams a 
permanent enrichment. I know people who read the same book 
over and over again. It can only be that they read with their 
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eyes and not with their sensibility. It is a mechanical exercise 
like the Tibetan’s turning of a praying-wheel. It is doubtless a 
harmless occupation, but they are wrong if they think it an in- 
telligent one. 

Young persons, who are anxious to write, sometimes pay me 
the compliment of asking me to tell them of certain books nec- 
essary for them to read. I do. They seldom read them, for they 
seem to have little curiosity. They do not care what their prede- 
cessors have done. They think they know everything that it is 
necessary to know of the art of fiction when they have read 
two or three novels by Mrs. Woolf, one by E. M. Forster, sev- 
eral by D. H. Lawrence and, oddly enough, the Forsyte Saga. 
It is true that contemporary literature has a vividness of appeal 
that classical literature can never have and it is well for a yoxmg 
writer to know what his contemporaries are writing about and 
how. But there are fashions in literature, and it is not easy to tell 
what intrinsic value there is in a style of writing that happens 
to be the vogue at the moment. An acquaintance with the great 
works of the past serves as a very good standard of comparison. 

I have sometimes wondered whether it is due to their igno- 
rance that many writers, notwithstanding their facility and 
cleverness, their skillful technique, so frequently fizzle out. 
They write two or three books that are not only brilliant, but 
mature, and then they are done for. But that is not what en- 
riches the hterature of a country. For that you must have writers 
who can produce not just two or three books, but a great body 
of work. Of course it will be uneven, because so many fortunate 
circumstances must go together to produce a masterpiece; but 
a masterpiece is more likely to come as the culminating point 
of a laborious career than as the lucky fluke of untaught genius. 
The writer can be fertile only if he renews himself; and he can 
renew himself only if his soul is constantly enriched by fresh 
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experience. There is no more fruitful source of this than the 
enchanting exploration of the great literatures of the past. 

For the production of a work of art is not the result of a mir- 
acle. It requires preparation. The soil, be it ever so rich, must 
be fed. By taking thought, by deliberate effort, the- artist must 
enlarge, deepen, and diversify his personality. Then the soil 
must lie fallow. Like the bride of Christ, the artist waits for 
illumination that shall bring forth a new spiritual life. He goes 
about his ordinary avocations with patience; the subconscious 
does its mysterious business; and then, suddenly springing, you 
might think from nowhere, the idea is produced. But like the 
com tliat was sown on stony ground it may easily wither away; 
it must be tended with anxious care. All the power of the 
artist’s mind must be set to work on it, all his technical skill, all 
his experience, and whatever he has in him of character and in- 
dividuality, so that with infinite pains he may present it witli 
the completeness that is fitting to it. 

Time Length of story 2025 words Rate of reading 

What is your opinion of Maugham's opinion of his reading? In 
your notebook, write your answers to I, II, and III. 

I. The author reviews his experience as a reader. Seen in perspec- 
tive, his reading forces him to some sharply defined opinions 
about it. 

1. Has it been perfectly directed? 

2. Has he changed his opinion as to the value of Merediths 
novels? 

3. What is his present opinion of Walter Pater? 

4. Is Maugham a reader of discrimination? 

5. Which is the more attractive to Maugham, actual life or 
books? 

6. What is Maugham’s opinion of his reading skill? 

7. Contemporary writers frequently fizzle out. Why? 
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II. "The production of a work of art is not the result of a miiacle.” 
How is it produced? 

III, Review your record as a reader. Has your taste changed? Write 
an evaluation of your reading. 

IV. Books to Read 

Arliss, George, Up the Years from Bloomsbury 
Bennett, Arnold, Journal 
Chesterton, Gilbert K., Autobiography 
De Voto, Bernard, A Sage Brush Bookshelf ( Harper s Maga- 
zine ) 

Kipling, Rudyard, Something of Myself 
Lagerlof, Selma, Diary of Selma Lagerlof 
Maugham, W. Somerset, The Summing Up 
Perry, Bliss, And Gladly Teach 
Rascoe, Burton, Before I Forget 
Rittenhouse, Jessie B., My House of Life 
Swinnerton, Frank S., An Autobiography 
Wharton, Edith, Backward Glance 


BOOKS AND THE RADIO 


Henry Seidel Canby 

The author’s purpose: To express an opinion. 

The reader’s purpose: To discover the author’s opinion. 

Procedure: The reader is alert and sensitive to the author’s way of 
presenting his opinion. In the opening paragraph, Dr. Canby ex- 
presses his opinion and disposes of those who don’t agree with 
him with an emphatic, “Nonsense!” This emphatic position im- 
poses on him the obligation to give sound reasons for his opinion. 
The reader is entitled to the reasons that support the author’s 
opinion. 

Time . ..?... 


We return to the dismal prophecy, made recently, that it is 
only a question of time before the radio puts an end to good 
reading, and specifically to the novel. In our opinion this is 
nonsense, and for several good reasons. 

What the radio actually is doing is to give to the human voice 
the telling of stories and the narrating of events. This is where 
storytelling, pure and simple, belongs. It was always a face-to- 
face or mouth-to-ear affair, until writing and afterwards print 
interfered. The best storytelling was, and is, oral. The best tales 
are told tales, designed for an immediate effect, where the voice 
readily does what written style accomplishes with such diffi- 
culty, and is so sure to be ineffective unless a master hand 
molds the diction. The finest written narratives are with few 
exceptions based upon traditional sources which were origi- 

* Reprinted from The Saturday Review of Literature, February 15 
1936. ^ ’ 
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nally, in every instance, oral. Indeed storytellmg as such would 
never have taken to writing if the teller could have been sure 
of a large enough audience within the range of his voice. He 
would never have taken the trouble to write his stories down. 

Once the writer began to write and the printer began to cir- 
culate his writing through areas far beyond his personal con- 
tacts, a new art began, the art of fiction, the art of reflective or 
interpretative poetry, the art of sophisticated drama. But print 
and writing took simple storytelling along in their baggage. 
The bard and minstrel disappeared, leaving only the anec- 
dotist and wisecracker, the degenerates of a great tradition. 
Popular stories were told in print. Now the radio is giving back 
storytelling to the storytellers, who trust to the oldest medium 
of communication. Their art is still imperfect, for the radio 
waves cannot yet be trusted to carry the hinnan voice in all its 
intonations, can seldom be trusted with the feminine voice; and 
facial expression, that first-aid of the storyteller, is still omitted 
from the equation. Nevertheless, the radio, far from interfering 
with literature, has restored to popular narrative its proper me- 
dium, and given to the voice of the storyteller the one facility 
it lacked— carrying power beyond the range of hearing rmaided 
by the machine. 

But to suppose that the book is to be supplanted by the radio 
is to assume that we are going to be content with storytelling. A 
novel is not storytellmg, though it begins by being a story. 
A novel is a highly complex erection of the intellect in which 
are woven strands of emotion and of thinking which only the 
leisure of writing can devise. A good novel can be read aloud 
successfully only tmder congenial circumstances. Its compli- 
cated material needs both eye and ear for quick understanding. 
But the eye usually runs faster than the ear; hence heard fiction 
drags for the habitual reader, even when it is too speedy for the 
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hearing. No radio audience will ever be patient with a real 
novel read chapter by chapter over the air. A fully developed 
novel (and the same is true of history, of drama, of most 
poetry) is enriched from those powers to think which are the 
privilege of a writer who does not have to recite his work. He 
has time to build up the events of his storytelling into three 
dimensions. It is quite impossible to read such a book over the 
radio, because the hearer is perfectly sure to want it faster than 
it can be read, or slower— more usually slower. In a radio deliv- 
ery there is for the hearer no turning back the pages, no allow- 
ance for misunderstanding, for the author no leisure to play 
about the subject, no refinement of phrase without the risk of 
puzzling the audience. The radio will do increasingly what 
books have tried to do in default of the living voice of the story- 
teller. It will occupy the marginal areas into which books en- 
tered because the old race of bards and minstrels and fireside 
taletellers no longer could fimction in an expanded world. It 
will narrow the field of the books, but it cannot possibly take 
the place of the written word. 

Indeed, the radio may do a great deal to restore good read- 
ing, which suffers now more from diffusion than from lack of 
material. It is a commonplace that we all read too much print. 
It is not so obvious, yet equally true, that the greater the 
amotmt of reading in sight the more the mind is distracted from 
good reading. For good reading always requires some effort. It 
may be a heightening of the emotions, it may be an exercise 
of the mind, it may be merely concentration. Whatever is re- 
quired, the books, newspapers, magazines, among which we 
move like men in a snowstorm of print, distract us from doing 
it. Why did our educated ancestors get so much from the Greek 
and Roman classics? Because they had to work for what they 
got. Why do we retain so little from most of our reading? Be- 
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cause so much of it is come-easy-go-easy, thin to the last dilu- 
tion or thin by nature. 

Time Number of words 750 Rate of reading. 

Is Dr. Canby's opinion clear to you? In your notebook, write the 
answers to I, II, and III. 

I. Test your ability to find the authors reason for an opinion. 
Radio will not put an end to the reading of the novel, according 
to ‘tlie author. Give his reasons. 

II. What is the chief service that the radio can render literature? 

III. The author gives some of the characteristics of a good reader. 
What are they? 

IV. Vocabulary Exercise 

How do you explain the following phrases? 

1. sophisticated drama 

2. oldest medium of communication 

3. highly complex erection of the intellect 

V. Books to Read 

Baarslag, Karl, S. O. S, to the Rescue 
Bond, Frank F., Give Yourself Background 
Bouck, Zell, Making a Living in Radio 
Saerchinger, Cisar, Hello America! Radio Adventures in 
Europe 

West, Robert, So-o-o-o You re Going on the Air! 


THE EXCLAMATION-POINT STYLE * 


Aian Devoe 

The authors purpose: To give his definition of a certain style of 

writing by means of description and illustrations. 

The reader’s purpose: To get the main idea exactly. 

Procedure: The author’s pattern of thinking is very evident. 

1. What is the exclamation-point style? 

2. Why is it increasing? 

3. Word inflation is like currency inflation. 

Time . ..?... 

The exclamation-point style is a literary manner, somewhat 
difficult to define, but I can perhaps make its nature clear if I 
say that those who employ it appear to be in a state of continu- 
ous and soul-searing excitation. They find life amazing! Beauti- 
ful! Terrible! Awful! They quiver, they laugh, they weep, they 
exult! Far from being concerned with “emotion remembered in 
tranquiUity,” they are agog about emotion-in-the-raw, and they 
are a race of pubHc eye-roUers, teeth-gnashers, and ecstaticians. 

The exclamation-point style is, of course, no new thing, but 
imtil recently it has been chiefly employed by writers address- 
ing themselves to highly impressionable or barely literate audi- 
ences. “Monk” Lewis, the parlormaid’s delight of a century 
ago, used exclamation points with an almost unparalleled gusto; 
his pages are positively prickly with them. The contributors to 
the pulp-paper magazines— I mean such as Horror Mysteries, 
Tombstone Terrors, and the like— have ever found the exclama- 

® Copyright, 1936, The Atlantic Monthly Company, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 
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tion point an indispensable bracer, and the perusers of this 
brand of fiction have long been familiar with sentences like: 
“The door of the crypt creaked open! A claw-like mummified 
hand emerged! The night was rent by a shriek!!” 

The exclamation point itself, of course, is merely the com- 
monest and most patent symbol of the exclamation-point style. 
It is entirely possible to write in this style without using that 
particular punctuation mark at all. In this case, the breathless- 
ness and vibrant excitement are contributed wholly by the 
choice of words. Like this: 

Bob Breathless whirled like a flash. His blazing eyes 
narrowed instantly to glittering slits of hate. “You devil,” 
he spat. 

It is this somewhat subtler but even more dangerous variety 
of the exclamation-point style which has come so rapidly to 
the fore in current writing. There can be little doubt that the 
exclamation-point style came into being as a part of the twentieth- 
century reaction against reticence. 

If the exclamation-point style were nothing more than a 
transitory boisterousness to acclaim the New Freedom, one 
could probably regard it with indulgent equanimity. It seems, 
however, to have come to stay. It begins to look very much as 
though the exclamation-point style were becoming rooted as an 
American Language mannerism. 

The far-reaching viciousness of the style— and what convinces 
me that it is a premonition of disaster— is its insistence upon 
continuous excitement, upon vivid action, upon “handing the 
reader a jolt.” Exclamation-point writers view the world with a 
kind of hyper-consciousness in which a country lane, instead of 
simply “winding” as it used to do, now “writhes in tortured 
convolutions through the morbid vegetation,” and in which— 
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according to one much-praised novel I have lately read with 
bated breath— a college professor seated reading at his desk 
'Tcnots and imknots his fingers in febrile serpentine twistings.” 
Characters in exclamation-point novels “surge” and “lunge” and 
“sway” and "reel” as they progress along the sidewalk, and it is 
their habit, when encountering another character, never merely 
to speak to him, but always to “hiss” or ‘leer” or “gasp” or 
croak. 

Now all these words are very good words, which once upon 
a time were charged with meaning and rich in implication. But 
word inflation— which is the consistent policy of our exclamation- 
point writers— is very much like currency inflation. The more 
these electrifying words are employed, the less they come to be 
worth. 

If a college professor, seated quietly at his desk, is to be 
described in such supercharged terms as I have quoted above, 
how on earth are we to do justice to the behavior of the same 
professor when he has been treed by a tiger? When we have 
reached the point where the normal citizenry are ‘lunging” and 
“gasping” and “hissing,” what word reserve is left to chronicle 
their behavior in a great catastrophe? 

Our national vocabulary is in some danger, I fear, of becom- 
ing chronically hysterical, and many of our once-pregnant 
words are thus threatened with degenerating into ultimate 
meaninglessness. At the present writing, Thomas Wolfe is still 
able to work up a thundering cosmic furor about a glass of 
water or a poached egg, and Mr. WilHam Saroyan is still con- 
triving to beat his breast and laxmch into a fresh frenzy of mag- 
niloquence with every breath, but how long it can last is prob- 
lematical. Hollywood, of course, has already been for several 
years a sepulcher of dead superlatives, as have a good man y news- 
papers. “Awful” has meant nothing for a decade; ‘‘gorgeous” 
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hovers on the brink of limbo; '"terrific” has long' since been 
sucked dry of its last particle of significance. 

Time. Length of story 836 words Rate of reading. 

Have you grasped Devoe’s definition? In your notebook, write 
the answers to I and 11. 


I. Sometimes the best definitions are descriptions. List the traits 
of the exclamation-point style, 

II. ''There can be little doubt that the exclamation-point style 
came into being as a part of the twentieth-century reaction 
against reticence.” Give the question which this sentence an- 
swers. Do you agree with the author? If you saw a very exciting 
incident, would your account of it be expressed in the exclama- 
tion-point style? 


III. Vocabulary Exercise 

Undoubtedly, here is an author who has a knowledge not 
only of the dictionary meaning of words, but of the connota- 
tions of words as well. What is the exact meaning of the fol- 
lowing? 


1. soul-searing 

2. agog 

3. ecstaticians 

4. unparalleled gusto 

5. reticence 

6. indulgent equanimity 


7. tortured convolutions 

8. supercharged terms 

9. magniloquence 

10. limbo 

11. potencies 

12. insanity 


IV, Books to Bead 

Canby, Henry S., Better Writing 

Hoffman, William G., and Davis, Roy, Write and Speak Better 
Marks, Percy, Crap of Writing 
Paschall, Alma, Creative Expression 
Quiller-Couch, Sir Arthur, On the Art of Writing 
Raleigh, Sir Walter Alexander, Style 
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STYLE THE GIST OF GOOD WRITING ** 


Walter Hines Page 

The authors 'problem: To give information and practical advice. 

The readers problem: To receive instruction with an open mind, 
comprehending the author’s point of view. 

Procedure: Here is a letter written by a man of affairs who was 
famous for his letters. Even in the letter quoted here, although it 
is intended to give instruction, something of the author’s person- 
ality shines through. In defining style, the author builds up the 
definition, point by point. Read to discover what style is. 

Time . ..?... 


To Ralph W. Page 

Tregenna Castle Hotel, 
St. Ives, Cornwall, 
March 12, 1918. 

My dear Ralph: . 

Arthur has sent me Gardiner’s 37-page sketch of American- 
British Concords and Discords— a remarkable sketch; and he 
has reminded me that your summer plan is to elaborate ( into a 
popular style) your sketch of tlie same subject. You and Gar- 
diner went over the same ground, each in a very good fashion. 
That’s a fascinating task, and it opens up a wholly new vista of 
our History and of Anglo-Saxon, democratic history. Much lies 
ahead of that. And all this puts it in my mind to write you a 
httle discourse on style. Gardiner has no style. He puts his facts 

* Reprinted from The Life and Letters of 'Walter Hines Page, Volume 
II, pages 340-342, by Burton J. Hendrick. Doubleday, Page and Com- 
pany, publishers. 
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down much as he would have noted on a blueprint the facts 
about an engineering project that he sketched. The style of 
your article, which has much to be said for it as a magazine 
article, is not the best style for a book. 

Now, this whole question of style— well, it’s the gist of good 
writing. There’s no really effective writing without it. Espe- 
cially is this true of historical writing. Look at X Y Z’s writings. 
He knows his American history and has written much on it. 
He’s written it as an Ohio blacksmith shoes a horse— not a touch 
of literary value in it all; all dry as dust— as dry as Old Bancroft. 

Style is good breeding— and art— in writing. It consists of the 
arrangement of your matter, first; then, more, of the gait; the 
manner and the manners of your expressing it. Work every 
group of facts, naturally and logically grouped to begin with, 
into a climax. Work every group up as a sculptor works out his 
idea or a painter, each group complete in itself. Throw out any 
superfluous facts or any merely minor facts that prevent the 
orderly working up of the group— that prevent or mar the effect 
you wish to present. 

Then, when you’ve got a group thus presented, go over what 
you’ve made of it, to make sure you’ve used your material and 
its arrangement to the best effect, taking away merely extrane- 
ous or superfluous or distracting facts, here and there adding 
concrete illustrations— putting in a convincing detail here, and 
a touch of color there. 

Then go over it for your vocabulary. See that you use no 
word in a different meaning from the way it was used 100 years 
ago and wiU be used 100 years hence. You wish to use only the 
permanent words— words, too, that will be understood to carry 
the same meaning to English readers in every part of the world. 
Your vocabulary must be chosen from the permanent, solid, 
stable parts of the language. 
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Then see that no sentence contains a hint of obscurity. 

Then go over the words you use to see if they be the best. 
Don’t fall into merely current phrases. If you have a long word, 
see if a native short one can be put in its place which will be 
more natural and stronger. Avoid a Latin vocabulary and use a 
plain English one— short words instead of long ones. 

Most of all, use idioms— English idioms of force. Say an 
agreement was “come to.” Don’t say it was “consummated.” For 
the difference between idioms and a Latin style, compare Lin- 
coln with George Washington. One’s always interesting and 
convincing. The other is dull in spite of all his good sense. How 
most folks do misuse and waste words! 

Freeman went too far in his use of one-syllable words. It 
became an affectation. But he is the only man I can think of 
that ever did go too far in that direction. X — would have writ- 
ten a great history if he had had the natural use of idioms. 
As it is, he has good sense and no style; and his book isn’t half 
so interesting as it would have been if he had some style-some 
proper value of short, clear-cut words that mean only one thing 
and that leave no vagueness. 

You’ll get a good style if you practice it. It is in your blood 
and temperament and way of saying things. But it’s a high art 
and must be laboriously cultivated. 

Yours affectionately, 

W. H. P. 

Time. ..?... Length of story 660 words Rate of reading. ..?... 

Test your comprehension. In your notebook, write the answers to 
I, II, III, and IV. 

I. List die different items that must have attention when you 
practice to acquire good style. 
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II. How does the author define style? 

III. What information do you find in the letter about the organi- 
zation of the paragraph? 

I¥. Do you discover any points of resemblance between the ideas 
of this letter and the essay on Jargon? 

¥. Books to Read 

Canby, Henry S., Better Writing 

Hoffman, William G., and Davis, Roy, Write and Speak Better 
Marks, Percy, The Craft of Writing 
Paschall, Alma, Creative Expression 
Quiller-Couch, Sir Arthur, On the Art of Writing 
Raleigh, Sir Walter Alexander, Style 


Conclusion-Proof Pattern 


In the following group of selections, the pattern of the au- 
thor’s thmking is clearly defined. He has arrived at a definite 
conclusion about a matter and is prepared to furnish proof that 
his conclusion is right. Moreover, the author would like to have 
the reader agree with him. 

The conclusion-proof pattern diSers from the opinion-reason 
pattern. In the first the supporting data are objective and can 
be tested as to their value. In the second pattern, the support- 
ing data are subjective and depend for their value chiefly on 
the sincerity and sound thmking of the author. 

The expert reader is quick to pick up clues. Sometimes the 
title indicates unmistakably the pattern of the author’s thinking. 
Note, for example, the title Nothing Endures. Here is the au- 
thor’s conclusion. The reader can make his adjustment at this 
point. In Mary Ellen Chase’s article. The Abundant Life in 
Books, her conclusion is evident: There is abundant life in 
books. The article must estabhsh this conclusion. In Dr. Canby’s 
essay. Biography and Truth, the author’s conclusion is to be 
found in the first paragraph; the title does not give the clue. 
In the essay, Light from the East, the reader suspects the 
author s conclusion after reading the first two paragraphs, but 
he cannot be sure of the conclusion imtil he has read several 
paragraphs. Then the author’s mind moves witli the accuracy 
and precision of a high-geared machine to marshal indispu- 
table facts that force agreement with his conclusion. 

The important consideration is that the reader should have 
an open mind and give the author a chance to impress the 
reader. Too often readers approach books with preconceived 
ideas and proceed to read their ideas into the book instead of 
letting the printed page deliver its message. 
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CHARLOTTE CARR-SETTLEMENT LADY 


Milton S. Mayer 

The authors purpose: He knows what he thinks of Charlotte Carr. 
He also knows facts and can give plenty of evidence that his con- 
clusion is the right one. The author sets out to write an essay that 
will make the reader agree with him about Charlotte Carr. 

The readers purpose: To get the authors conclusion and look for 
the evidence that will support tlie conclusion. 

Procedure: The vigorous, conversational style gives a clue to the 
author’s attitude toward his subject. As the reader proceeds, he 
weighs the evidence, and in the end agrees or disagrees with the 
author s appraisal. The pattern of thinking is contrast. The author s 
style suggests the appropriate tempo of the reading. 

Time...?... 


I 

A few months ago a ‘Tat Irishwoman’' (as she describes her- 
self) decided she’d seen enough front-line service for a while. 
For twenty years she had manned the barricades, as a po- 
licewoman under Brooklyn Bridge, as Secretary of Labor of 
war-tom Pennsylvania, and as director of relief in New York 
City. Now she was tired and forty-seven ( though she looked 
neither) and she wanted a furlough. What she got was one of 
the toughest assignments in America. 

When Charlotte Carr hit town to succeed Jane Addams as 
head of Hull House, Chicago couldn’t quite make her out. For 
the new boss of the world’s most famous settlement did not re- 


Copyright, 1938, The Atlantic Monthly Company, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 
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semble the old in any superficial respect except total displace- 
ment. Charlotte Carr is probably the only graduate of boarding 
school and Vassar who ever walked a beat. Tonight she dom- 
inates a drawing-room with native grace; tomorrow she dom- 
inates a relief demonstration with native persuasion. Her long 
service in behalf of the hard-bitten underprivileged has awak- 
ened in this well- worn woman the traits of her ancestors. They, 
seven or eight generations back, were meat-and-potatoes Irish. 

Chicago was a little afraid of the rugged successor of the 
“angel of Hull House.” That was partly because Chicago didn’t 
know Charlotte Carr, and partly because it had forgotten that 
it once called Jane Addams all the dirty names it could tliink of. 
But Charlotte Carr wasn’t worried. She knew Chicago; she had 
seen Pittsburgh and Philadelphia and New York fighting and 
stumbling and afraid, and the picture was the same every- 
where. At the moment Chicago happened to be stumbling 
worst. 

The settlement house as an institution, as Jane Addams knew 
it, and made it great, was as dead as Austria. It had fulfilled 
its early purposes, outlived its original usefulness. The settle- 
ments may not have been aware of their imhappy state— few 
corpses are. But Charlotte Carr has a facility for sizing things 
up. The result, at Hull House, has been audit and upheaval, to 
the end that the glorious landmark of an old era may be a liv- 
ing agency for a new. 

For many years Hull House had a community doll that the 
children of the neighboring tenements c^me and played with. 
“What Hull House is interested m doing now,” says the new 
Head Besident, “is making the homes of those children fit to 
have a doll in, and enabling their parents to buy one.” 

The first heresy was die de-emphasis of such Hull-House 
prides as pottery and weaving. Work in the arts and crafts was 
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shifted from a production basis to an educational one. Hull 
House got out of the bric-a-brac business. “Why should work- 
ing people weave rugs in 1938?” Charlotte Carr wanted to 
know. “Let’s ship these looms to a mental hospital and send the 
weavers down to City Hall in a nice, orderly committee to tell 
the Mayor what their neighborhood needs.” 

Charlotte CaiT put carpenters to work inside the ancient 
buildings of Hull House, and classrooms took shape in such 
holy relics as the Jane Club. Founded by Miss Addams as a 
co-operative home for working women who were dispossessed 
when they went on strike, the Jane Club had become just a 
good cheap place to live. 

When Jane Addams moved into it, forty-eight years ago, 
Chicago’s nineteenth ward was one of the plague spots of 
America— an unrelieved slum, rotting and stinking within and 
eating its way into the rest of the careless city. In the square 
mile between Hull House and the river there was one bathtub. 
There were no parks or playgrounds. For every pickpocket 
clubbed by the police there were twenty maturing in every 
poolroom. The children of the immigrants earned four cents 
an hour at piece work on gannents. 

Hull House had two jobs, from the first. One was to make the 
poor less miserable in their poverty. The other was to make 
them less poor. The first had the blessings of Chicago’s "leading 
citizens”; the second did not. Jane Addams and Hull House 
fought tire city. They forced Chicago to establish a juvenile 
court, to build small parks and playgrounds where the children 
of the poor could get at them. They forced Illinois to pass fac- 
tory inspection laws, the eight-hour day for women, and a 
workmen’s compensation act. By their example, they carried 
these reforms to many anotlier city and state. 

Hull House was the haven of every rmpopular movement of 
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its time. Its halls were open to every new idea, its heart to every 
losing cause. Young mavericks of every shade took refuge un- 
der its wings. The early residents of Hull House included Ellen 
Gates Starr, Walter S. Gifford, Sidney Hillman, Dr. Alice Ham- 
ilton, Julia Lathrop, Gerard Swope, Robert Morss Lovett, Flor- 
ence Kelly, Frances Perkins, John Dewey— yes, and Benny 
Goodman. Young Crown Prince Leopold was there, looking out 
from his window on to Polk Street and observing that in all of 
Belgium there was no street quite so wretched. 

The battles of the early years were ultimately won. The 
sweatshop was shamed. Trade-unions were accepted. Bath- 
tubs and forums were no longer oddities. The University of 
Chicago, which had spumed Jane Addams in the early days, 
was only one of the respectable institutions which fell over 
themselves trying to honor her. At seventy she was still known, 
in some quaint circles, as “the most dangerous woman in 
America,” but John D. Rockefeller, Jr., echoed the sentiment of 
the world when he called her “the most Christlike of all hvmg 
human beings.” 

II 

Its battles won, Hull House, like the rest of the settlements, 
rested on its oars. The result was that it came to a standstill. 
When Charlotte Carr took over, the place was a museum, a 
shrine to Jane Addams. The thousands who still poured through 
its doors came to see not what Hull House was doing but what 
it had done. The bloody battleground had become a “must” 
item for out-of-town tourists. Tinted memories overlay the 
scenes of Jane Addams’s struggles. The crasaders were gone. 
Pottery, weaving, and dramatics attracted bored young matrons 
from other sections of the city. Hull House had become Chi- 
cago’s toy. 
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There stood $800,000 worth of property, occupying a city 
block, in the center of a neighborhood that had begun to for- 
get it was there. Its usefulness as a refuge and rallying ground 
for the immigrant had disappeared as the foreign-bom got the 
feel of the new country and learned its language and its ways. 
Immigration had dried up. Hull House was a place for “for- 
eigners,” and the foreigners were no longer foreign. 

The wealthy trustees of the institution dumped their problem 
child in the lap of a spinster who had never been a social 
worker. They asked her to come to Chicago and find the 
place of the settlement house in a new age. Charlotte Carr gave 
them fair warning. She told them she was considering accept- 
ing an executive job with the CIO. She told them that in cer- 
tain circles she was known as “Scarlet” Carr. 

They didn’t bat an eye. Their chairman, Mrs. Joseph T. 
Bowen, had abandoned her patrician role in Chicago society 
half a century before to follow the thorny path of Jane Addams. 
Seventy-nine-year-old Mrs, Bowen had gone to the trustees and 
asked them if “Hull House was going to stand still and go on 
makmg tarns, taffies, and tidies.” Only one of them answered 
yes, and he resigned. Then the board told Charlotte Carr to 
pitch in. The place was hers. 

The biggest obstacle in the way of the “Irish policewoman” 
was the dead hand of her predecessor. In Charlotte Carr, Chi- 
cago wanted another Jane Addams— not the Jane Addams who 
was misunderstood, despised, and even hated while she lived, 
hut the “Saint Jane” of blessed memory. One look at the new- 
comer, who offers her guest a drink and can cuss in a crisis, 
and Chicago whistled with mixed amazement and respect. 

But to those who knew the No. 1 Settlement Lady of 1938 
^^d the life of the No. 1 Settlement Lady of fifty years ago, 
their differences are superficial. Jane Addams was "no lady” in 
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her day. She organized trade-unions, lobbied for social legisla- 
tion, defied the railroad barons, and sheltered the “anarchists” 
—in an era when decent women rustled modestly between 
kitchen and drawing-room and never, never read the news- 
papers. Beneath her mantle of serenity was the spirit of a fierce 
fighter, defying the thunder of the mobs and the millionaires 
alike. 

Miss Addams is remembered widely but inaccurately for the 
last ten years of her life, which, painfully ill as she was, she 
devoted to frantic eflForts to save the world from another war. 
As a peace worker she assumed a relatively harmless aspect in 
the eyes of solid citizens. But in the last year of her life the en- 
feebled founder of Hull House took to the battlements again to 
fight for a system of old-age pensions and government-subsidized 
housing. Ten days before she died she appeared before the 
Gook County Commissioners and demanded public relief for 
the jobless and suffering. 

Jane Addams was a Quaker and a product of the nineteenth 
century. Charlotte Carr is Irish, and a product of the twentieth. 
The new head of Hull House is an enveloping personality, a 
strong executive, an eager, adventurous nature. If her thinking 
falls short of profundity, it abounds in facility. Between action 
and contemplation her choice of action is invariable. Exter- 
nally, and in the little, she is politic and xmcaimy; in the large 
she is imprudent and uncalculating, an emotionalist with an 
incidental knack for administration. She was meant to be the 
hard-headed, soft-hearted mother of about fourteen unmanage- 
able kids. 

She looks her duality, too. Like Hull House, she finds it 
equally natural to be stately and informal. Her dominating 
height reduces her heft to dignified, yet potentially genial pro- 
portion. Her eyes are at once jovial and belligerent. And while 
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her nose and mouth are small and unobtrusively business-like, 
her heap of black hair, slightly graying, rides olf in a dozen 
directions and gives her big Irish face an Ossa-on-Pelion look. 
Jane Addams hated to be called “sweet”; no one will make the 
same mistake with the laughing, scrapping woman who has 
taken her place. 

Miss Carr’s lifelong struggle for the betterment of industrial 
conditions is her qualification for the backbreaking job of re- 
storing life to an institution which was established to improve 
the lot of the “lower third.” The nation that was still handicraft 
and pioneer fifty years ago is today industrialized. Charlotte 
Carr’s career has convinced her— and this may be a clue to the 
future of Hull House— that enlightened organization among in- 
dustrial workers is a modern bulwark of the democracy to 
which she is wholly devoted. But first, she insists, workers must 
be educated in democracy if they are to save their organizations 
from exploitation. And that may be another clue to the future 
of Hull House. 


As Jane Addams saw the danger signals of democracy in the 
squalid back streets of Freeport, Illinois, and became a social 
worker, so Charlotte Carr saw them, as a girl, in the mills and 
factories of Dayton. The half century that separated these two 
girlhoods saw the national economy expand so rapidly that it 
had no time to solve the problems it created. Charlotte Carr 
was still in her teens when she decided to go into industrial 
work; to bridge, if she could, the widening gap between honest 
labor and honest capital in an assembly-line age. Her father 
owned a collection agency, and she learned what hard times 
did to the poor who bought luxuries on the installment plan. 
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She saw the breakdown of paternalism when the unorganized 
workers of a Dayton factory walked out because a genuinely 
benevolent employer, who happened to be “bugs” on health, 
refused them salt and pepper in the company dining room. 

Her parents had refused to send her to college. She was (she 
says ) unpopular, and they wanted to assure her of social suc- 
cess by “bringing her out” as soon as she deft boarding school. 
So she ran away and got a job in Pittsburgh. Mama and papa 
relented and let her go to Vassar. There, she recalls, she learned 
very little, but as the fat girl of the dramatic association, she 
starred in the roles of Falstaff, President Taft, and Friar Tuck. 

Out of Vassar, she became the $18-a-month matron of an 
orphan asylum; then a “kidnaper” for a child placement agency 
in New York, delegated to bring back children who got into the 
wrong homes; then a policewoman in New York during the 
war, patrolling Brooklyn Bridge and Sands Street from 6 p.m. 
to 6 A.M.; then the personnel manager successively of a printing 
plant in New York, a hat factory in Brooklyn, and a textile mill 
in New Hampshire. 

It was in these years, in the world of lower conflicts that Char- 
lotte Carr got her higher education. She already had the super- 
ficial equipment for Park Avenue dinner parties— dignity ( which 
she turns on and off, at will), ease of bearing, and the social 
and conversational graces befitting a daughter of Vassar. But 
it was in ‘Taumming around,” as she puts it, that she picked up 
a stone here and a stone there for the foundation of what is 
now a full-blown social philosophy. 

“Charity,” she says, “costs rtiore than unions.” Again: “Child 
labor is cheap— until you have to build penitentiaries and county 
hospitals.” These Camsms fall casually from her lips, but they 
are grounded in long experience. Behind them he more than 
theories. As a personnel manager she discovered that 85 per 
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cent of the factory workers to whom charity had to minister 
were non-unionists. A few years later, when she worked under 
A1 Smith and Frances Perkins in the New York woman’s bureau, 
she made a survey revealing that more than 50 per cent of the 
children under seventeen working in factories had physical 
afflictions that were being aggravated by the kind of work they 
were doing. 

It was Governor Gifford Pinchot who called her to Pennsyl- 
vania to start a woman’s bureau. The state had never known 
civil service, but heard about it from Charlotte Carr. Pinchot’s 
successor fired her because she refused to contribute to a cam- 
paign fimd, and Pinchot then made Charlotte Carr a campaign 
issue. He promised to bring her back to Pennsylvania, and tlie 
people elected him. She was appointed Secretary of Labor. 

While Pinchot was out of office. Miss Carr was industrial 
consultant for the Charity Organization Society of New York, 
headed by that old Hull House boy. President Walter S. Gif- 
ford of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company. Rep- 
resenting organized philanthropy’s efforts to cope with depres- 
sion, she added another stone or two to the foundation of her 
philosophy. Private charity was still bearing the relief load, and 
Miss Carr made a survey which demonstrated the impossibility 
of absorbing the growing nmnbers of able-bodied men and 
women thrown out of work. She learned too that when private 
charity releases its clients to employers at substandard wages it 
is simply creating more charity cases. 

Ill 

Pennsylvania s industrial headaches completed Charlotte 
Carr’s education. Her first discovery was that some people still 
believe-gallantly but naively-that this is a man’s world. The 
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patrolwoman of Sands Street knew it wasn’t, and proved it. 
Many times in her career an “assistant” to some male official, 
she has invariably succeeded the boss and done the job better. 
Of one of her fallen superiors she once said sympathetically, 
“A nice guy; never did anybody any harm. A regular Alice m 
Wonderland.” 

The Secretary’s he-man assistants tried to keep her out of 
trouble. Settling labor disputes was, they told her, man’s work. 
One night Steve Raushenbush, her labor mediator, was setting 
out for the scene of an impending battle between two groups 
of miners. The Secretary went along, over her mediator’s pro- 
test. They reached a state highway police station shortly after 
midnight. Steve conferred with the local officers, and returned 
to the car and told the Secretary that the clash would probably 
occur in two directions; he and the police would go one way, 
and she and her chauffeur would go the other. They’d meet at 
Pittsburgh at eight the next morning. 

The Secretary knew her assistant was simply getting her out 
of the way. But she decided not to kick up a fuss; she would 
take her licking like a man. As she drove along to nowhere, the 
headlights of her car discovered a mass of marching men. Pull- 
ing ahead of them, she saw their objective— the entrance of a 
large mine, guarded by two lonely state policemen. The pohce 
saw the state car. Re-enforcements at lasti Then they looked in- 
side and saw a stout lady and a tliin chauffeur. They asked 
where the troops were, and the Secretary jerked her thumb in 
the opposite direction. The policemen explained that the day 
shift of miners would arrive at 6 a.m. and the marching insur- 
gents were determined to keep them from entering the mine. 

Driving back to the head of the insurgents’ ranks, Miss Carr 
got out of her automobile and asked the men to stop. Not a 
little surprised,— it was about four in the morning,— they did. 
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She asked to speak to their committee. Five grim and grimy 
miners stepped forward. They talked for two hours, and the 
Secretary persuaded them that she had a great mediator, a veri- 
table Solomon, waiting for them in Pittsburgh. Then with the 
help of two policemen she rounded up the enemy’s committee. 
Two more hours of heated arguing, and both sides agreed to 
hold their fire and send their committees to Pittsburgh. As she 
drove away with the ten leaders, the miners hollered, “So long, 
Miss Perkins!” They had heard there was a woman named Per- 
kins in the government. 

At 8 A.M. the Secretary of Labor and ten miners arrived at 
the Pittsburgh hotel where Steve Kaushenbush had agreed to 
meet her. There sat Steve— and his state police. They hadn’t 
been able to find the impending Armageddon. Kaushenbush 
negotiated the peace between the two factions, and from that 
time on nobody told Charlotte Carr anything about “man’s work.” 
The Secretary ran the Labor Department. With the power of 
the Governor and the state militia behind her, she succeeded in 
breaking the terror of many of Pennsylvania’s “company towns.” 

When Pinchot’s second term expired, his Secretary of Labor 
went back to home base— New York— to look for a job. Governor 
Lehman immediately appointed her to his unemployment com- 
mission. A few months later she was hired by Mayor La Guardia 
-whom she had never seen or talked to-as assistant director 
of home relief for New York City. It wasn’t long before the 
director, a member of the stronger sex, had retired, and Char- 
lotte Carr was feeding New York’s million hungry with a staff 
of 18,000 and a budget of $9,000,000 a month. 

Guided by all her past experience, she ran the big town’s re- 
lief administration not on the basis of humane” treatment of 
the individual but with the single aim of doing nothing that 
would make worse the kind of conditions she was trying to cure. 
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Typical of her clashes with the social workers was her insist- 
ence upon deducting the earnings of children from a family’s 
relief allotment, tliough her colleagues pointed out that chil- 
dren whose wages were taken by their families to run the house- 
hold sometimes ran away from home. Agreeing heartily that 
this was unfortunate, Director Carr pointed out that unless 
children s wages were deducted from the relief allotment, par- 
ents would keep their children at work and stay home them- 
selves, thus getting a full allotment and the children’s wages 
besides. Her job was to spend available funds intelligently, not 
“humanely.” 





Back in Pennsylvania, Miss Carr had tangled with General 
Hugh Johnson, whom she accused of enforcing the NBA indif- 
ferently. Now, as director of relief in New York, she found the 
saddle-sore soldier right across the street as director of WPA. 
He asked her to furnish him 75,000 unemployed within a week 
for WPA jobs. Knowing he couldn’t put so many to work in 
that short time, she refused. The General then announced to 
the world that the unemployed didn’t want work. Gharlotte 
Carr was Irish and mad. She rounded up a few thousand relief 
clients overnight and massed them— just a sample— in front of 
the General’s headquarters. The corridors, tlie sidewalk in front 
of the building, tlie street, and the park across the street were 
jammed solid. Johnson telephoned and begged her to call them 
off. 
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It was General Johnson’s successor who dubbed her “Scarlet” 
Carr. What makes New York cosmopolitan is its ability to digest 
extremes. Charlotte Carr, like any good New Yorker, knows her 
Communists. She knows that Communists have the same equity 
in the First Amendment as anyone else. She knows also that 
Commrmists love to be arrested. She wouldn’t arrest them. 
“Starvation makes a few Reds,” she says, “but martyrdom makes 
a lot of them.” Her job in New York was to fight starvation, not 
to dramatize the Reds by letting them annoy her. 

Back in her Pennsylvania days, the Communists wanted to 
show a film in Harrisburg. When they finally got a hall— after 
making capital of their difiBculty in getting one— they brought 
their movie projector to town. It was an ancient type, long since 
forbidden by law. Foreseeing more howls from the Commu- 
nists— and more Communists as a result— the Secretary lent 
them the Labor Department’s projector. Then she attended the 
meetiog. “The audience consisted of twenty-five or thirty dreary 
people,” she recalls, “and the picture consisted of miles and 
miles of wheatfields and a Charlie Chaplin comedy.” 

Giving the Communists that projector raised an awful row 
among panting patriots, but Charlotte Carr thinks it was the 
most conservative thing she ever did. Out of the past rises 
the picture of Jane Addams turning Hull House over to radical 
meetings while the cry of “anarchist” beat about her ears. Miss 
Carrs theory is that the only good Coimnunists are fed Com- 
mxmists. When they picketed her office denouncing New York’s 
relief standards— and Lord knows, she says, “relief rations are 
no bed of roses”-they received the same pleasant 'Tii-ya” as 
anyone else, and the Director hstened to their protests. 

The biggest rehef job in the country “was the easiest job I 
ever tackled,” she says. “That’s because I was working for a 
feUow who understood the problem.” Fiorello La Guardia is 
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her idea of the man the country needs. “Hiring me without ever 
having seen me was Fiorello’s way of running a city,” she says. 
“He knew my record. He didn't want to know my politics. Pres- 
sure? Plenty— eighteen hours a day of it. But it wasn’t political 
pressure. It was pressure to get things done.” 

Confidentially, she’ll tell you, Fiorello La Guardia is the most 
fantastic administrator she’s ever known. When he gets an 
anonymous letter accusing some petty official of incompetence 
or graft, he may drop everything and investigate personally. 
When he smells something bad in some far comer of the city, 
off he goes. He fights with everybody in his official family at 
least once a day. But he’s the best mayor New York has ever 
had. Why? 

“That’s easy,” says Charlotte Carr. “He has the energy of 
twenty men, to begin with. He can ‘waste’ his time jumping 
into everybody’s business and still get his work done. And, pre- 
cisely because he’s always poking around, he knows more about 
actually running a city than any man I ever knew. 

“But more important is the fact that people who work for 
him— and fight for him— all love him. I’ll make the prediction 
that no matter where he goes in his career he will never have 
a subordinate fail him. He’s the kind of fellow you don’t let 
down!” 

Once in all the time she knew him she saw hun break a law. 
Stem as he is in regard to his own citizenship, even down to 
traffic regulations, he once telephoned to Police Commissioner 
Valentine and ordered him to let Arturo Toscanini park his 
automobile on Broadway. She recalls how he would come out 
of a meeting with an antagonistic Board of Estimate, purple 
and perspiring with fury. He’d see her and grin suddenly and 
say, “Well, they’re not going to hear the Philharmonic tonight, 
and I am.” 
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IV 


Breaking away from New York and La Guardia wasn’t easy. 
The Little Flower stormed and pounded and told her he’d never 
speak to her again. But she just laughed— and so did he. She 
wanted to see how the other half lives— not the other half of 
the people, but the other half of those who represent the peo- 
ple. For twenty years Charlotte Carr had been a public oflSciaL 
Now she was going to be one of those who go to the public offi- 
cials and try to get things done. Now she was going to be— 
horror of horrors— a social worker. 

When she told her friends why she was resigning as New 
York’s relief director, they suggested she get ready to write her 
memoirs— only, instead of Twenty Years in Hull House, the title 
would be Twenty Days. She wouldn’t last a month, they told 
her. Settlement houses and social work were not for the likes of 
Charlotte Carr. She wasn’t ready, they said, for the old lady’s 
home. But she went. And she’s still there. And it’s a fair guess 
that she’ll be there a long time. 

The settlement house is dead. That’s as it should be. “The 
very job of the settlement,” says Charlotte Carr, “is to keep put- 
ting itself out of business. It can’t cure the ills of society, but it 
can point the way. As the public awakens to the settlement’s 
ecsample, public agencies absorb its functions. Then the settle- 
ment writes the past the books and moves on to new fron- 
tiers,” 

The new frontiers of Hull House are two, and Charlotte 
Carr is formulating her plans to cross them. 

The first, she beheves, is adult education, and something 
more than the kind of adult education that consists of instruc- 
tion in Enghsh and that nebulous something called citizenship. 
The new classrooms at Hull House are filled with workers of 
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the lowest wage groups, and they are studying labor law and 
collective bargaining. As long as workers are going to organize 
—and England, France, and Sweden convince her that they 
are— Miss Carr thinks they might as well know how to organize 
intelligently and democratically. In addition to the workers’ 
education program, the famous Hull House forum, dormant for 
several years, has been revived, and it’s packing ’em in. 

The second frontier that Charlotte Carr wants to put behind 
her is the elimination of nationalistic barriers and racial lines 
that serve the machine politicians of a big city and perpetuate 
irrational antagonisms that divide groups which have common 
interests. When she arrived at Hull House, Miss Carr found 
that there wasn’t a Negro in residence— in a heavily Negro 
neighborhood. She persuaded Dewey and Faith Jones, distin- 
guished Negro social workers, to move in and set up an educa- 
tion program. To stimulate the thinking of Negroes, Mexicans, 
Italians, Poles, along neighborhood instead of national and 
racial lines, she has begun opening community centers in an 
ever-widening radius from Hull House. 

This woman who has made so many surveys in her time has a 
consuming contempt for talk and consmning faith in facts. She 
has established a research staff, putting her own investigative 
ability and the man power of Hull House to work on such 
ft^gy problems as public health service and city planning for 
benighted areas. She wants Hull House to be once more what 
it was in the old days— a sounding board for Chicago's needs, a 
center for educating not only its neighbors but its city. 

Strangely enough, she isn’t raising the roof. Defying her own 
impetuous Irish nature, she has begun scientifically on the 
foundations. She knows what she wants, she thinks she knows 
what the settlement house needs, but, like any good builder, 
she gets the lay of the land before she turns a shovel. The 
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months she’s been at Hull House have been devoted, for the 
most part, to some arduous listening. She is new at the settle- 
ment game; she knows she is new; and she insists that experts, 
including people who don’t like her, tell her what they think of 
her notions. 

Chicago is beginning to cotton to this Jane-Addams-geared- 
to-a-new-age. She is, as she says herself, a “sentimental Irish- 
man,” and the boys in the City Hall will hsten to her where 
they laugh at the professional reformers. Already she’s been 
called in on Chicago’s tangled relief situation as chairman of 
an emergency committee and makes the mayor like it. 

The settlement house isn’t going to turn twentieth-century 
overnight. It’s a long pull, and Charlotte Carr knows it. That’s 
why she’s taking her time. But one of these days you’ll hear the 
eggs being broken for the new omelette on Halsted Street. 
Mossy memories are going to be shattered and a few old hats 
crushed. There will be plenty of squawks from the tenders of 
the sacred shrine. 

Well, Jane Addams could take it, as they didn’t say in those 
old days, and Charlotte Carr is not what you’d call a violet. 
She’s forgotten all about that vacation she had to have It’s 
heavy duty from here on in. 

Time ...?... Length of story 5000 words Rate of reading ...?... 

What is the author’s conclusion? Record in your notebook your 
answers to 1, 11, and III. 

I. The author introduces the reader to Charlotte Carr by contrast- 
ing Hull House at two different periods and Jane Addams and 
Charlotte Carr: 

1. What was Hull House under Jane Addams? 

2. What changes did Charlotte Carr wish to make? 
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3. Chicago, too, had undergone a change; 

What was the difference in the time of Jane Addams? 

In the time of Charlotte Carr? 

4. There was a great difference in the activities of the two 
women at Hull House. List the activities of the two. 

II. Charlotte Carr s experience trained her for Hull House. List the 
items in her experience that trained her. 

III. The selection in describing Charlotte Carr inspires confidence 
because it presents evidence and convincing proof. The article 
is as alive and vigorous as if blood were coursing through it. It 
inspires confidence in the reader because the writer piles up 
details to reinforce every point he makes. The writer knows 
what he is talking about; in fact, the article sounds like sensible 
talk. And through the talk runs a line of thought, clear and un- 
mistakable, telling you the kind of woman Charlotte Carr is. 

List the qualities of Charlotte Carr and cite the instances in 
which the qualities were demonstrated. 

IV. Books to Bead 

Addams, Jane, Jane Addams: Forty Years at Hull House 
Addams, Jane, My Friend, Julia Lathrop 
Simkhovitch, Mary M., Neighborhood: My Story of Green- 
wich House 

Taylor, Graham, Pioneering on Social Frontiers 
Wald, Lillian D., House on Henry Street 
Wald, Lillian D., Windows on Henry Street 


BIOGRAPHY AND TRUTH * 


Henky Seedel Canby 

The author’s purpose: To present his conclusion about biographical 

' writing. 

The readefs purpose: To find the author’s conclusion and consider 
it in the light of the facts presented. 

Procedure: In this article, the author states his conclusion at the be- 
ginning, and then proceeds to offer evidence, to expand his state- 
ment, to reason with the reader, aU for the purpose of having the 
reader agree with him. He secures the reader’s confidence by the 
quiet, restrained style, by the reasonable quahty of his statements, 
by the indisputable proof which he offers. 

Find the author’s conclusion in the opening paragraph, and 
read the rest of the article critically to see ff the author establishes 
his conclusion. 

Time . ..?... 


Readers of good biographies think that they are getting the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. But this sup- 
posed truth is not true. No biography can be all truth, not even 
the most outspoken of autobiographies; no biography, and espe- 
cially no biography written in a later generation, can be the 
exact truth, because it is not one work but two. It consists of 
the facts of a life as far as they are ascertainable, plus the 
writer’s interpretation, and this latter differs in exact relation to 
the changing interests of different generations. 

The earher nineteenth century was romantic, easily moved 
by the heroic, with an intense behef in Great Men. Biographies 
written then were sure to seek, and, therefore, to find, such 

* Reprinted from The Saturday Review of Literature 
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qualities in their subjects. Carlyle s Heroes and Hero Worship 
is only a flagrant example. Bums had to be made heroic if he 
was to write of Bums at all, and it was not sufficient that Napo- 
leon was a great executive; some qualities of spiritual greatness 
had to be found in him. 

The later nineteenth century was commercial, prosperous, 
liberal. Men whose biographies were written then emerged as 
“solid” citizens, with emphasis upon their “service,” their moral 
soundness, their common sense. If they had other qualities, not 
much was said about them, not because the biographers were 
■ dishonest, but because they were not interested. Queen Vic- 
toria may have been stubborn to the point of stupidity, but that 
did not seem important. George Washington may have had a 
bad temper, but why mention it! 

Today we are all for psychological analysis. The investiga- 
tors of the subtle relationships between character and physical 
make-up have put into our hands unexpected means of explain- 
ing action. Their tests are by no means always reliable, and at 
the best go only a little way into the mystery surrounding per- 
sonality. Nevertheless they have set us all to thinking about 
circumstances which earlier generations would have thought 
trivial, yet which we are told affect character and experience. 
A biographer of the eighteenth century, such as Boswell, sets 
himself to learn what kind of doctrine was taught to his hero, 
Dr. Johnson, in his youth, for he beheves that the quahty of 
this doctrine will explain his later success. A modem biog- 
rapher, writing of Johnson, would devote far more pages to his 
rebuffs in the university, his humihations and sufferings after- 
ward, expecting to find in them the clue to his irascibility, his 
strange twists of judgment, his sluggishness, and, also, to his 
determination to be independent and to be the first in his pro- 
fession at all costs. 
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Both sets of biographers work with the same facts, both must 
follow the same hfe story, but the interpretation wiU be far dif- 
ferent, and mentally the man that appears will be diflFerent, too. 

This, of course, is why the stories preserved for us of early 
saints and heroes seem scarcely human. It was not the human 
traits that seemed of importance to their biographers. This is 
why so many writers today have chosen to rewrite the biogra- 
phies of men and women dead and famous. They find the facts 
of their lives recorded, but the interpretation does not satisfy 
them. They think that Napoleon’s egoism, Keats’s enthusiasm, 
Ehzabeth’s refusal to marry, Lincoln’s melancholy, can now, 
perhaps, be explained, because we know more of the effect of 
the condition of the body upon the mind, and, also, more of 
the powerful results for the future of what happens to the indi- 
vidual in youth. 

Presumably much that we have learned is true and future 
biographers will continue to use it. But that does not mean that 
biography in the next generation is going to be entirely about 
inhibitions, inferiority complexes, and the effect of too much 
secretion from the thyroids. On the contrary, the biographer of 
the next generation is likely to change his interest entirely. He 
may become interested in man entirely as a imit in social de- 
velopment, and be concerned (like the Russians) not with in- 
dividuality, but with the success with which the individual 
merges himself in the needs of all mankind. Personality, then, 
would seem of less importance; eccentricity, something to be 
discouraged; the causes which led to conceit, melancholy, or 
aggressiveness, of Httle interest in comparison with the subject’s 
success in forgetting his own pecuharities and becoming a com- 
posite picture of the mass. Written up in such terms, we should 
scarcely recognize Franklin, Hamilton, Jackson, Wilson, and 
yet there need be no change in, or addition to, facts. It would 
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be the estimate and the interpretation that would be new. 

I do not mean, of course, that the reader should distrust all 
biography. Biography cannot be written without an interpreta- 
tion. Facts of themselves mean substantially nothing. Yet he 
will find his interest in biographical reading much sharpened if 
he will note the bias, the point of view, the interest of the 
biographer who writes. He will find his knowledge of the in- 
tensely interesting figures that the human race, with all its dis- 
abilities, has constantly produced for our delectation, made 
far broader and soimder if he will make a practice of reading 
(when possible) more than one biography, and particularly 
two biographies of a great man written in different periods. A 
good deal of the hard feelings aroused by recent “debunking” 
lives of Washington and Lincoln would have been spared if the 
critics had read the earlier books over again before they criti- 
cized the new ones. They would have found that the earfier 
lives of Washington, for example, erred just as much in over- 
stressing the heroic, the romantic, and the moral as the later 
lives in emphasizing the eccentric, the intensely personal, and 
the trivial or mean. If there had to be a choice, it was better, 
perhaps, to have Washington heroic than commonplace. But in 
pursuit of that fleeting truth about human nature with which 
we never quite catch up, it is necessary that the particular in- 
sight of each age shall make its contribution. If it does not, that 
is a sign that the great man was not a great man, is no longer 
interesting, is at last really dead. 

Fictitious biographies, that is, novels which purport to tell 
the story of a real person, or to be based upon it, are of doubt- 
ful value in this pursuit. They come from the biographer who is 
so determined to make his own interpretation prevail that he 
cannot be bothered with too much fact. If the facts get in his 
way, he changes them, and if the evidence does not support 
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his conclusions, he manufactures new evidence. The only real 
excuse for a fictitious biography is that the real biographies of 
the great people may be too dull to read, or too devoid of any 
attempt at real interpretation to take the reader beyond a digest 
of facts. But no good biography, as I have said, can be without 
an interpretation, and there never has been and never will be 
an excuse for making a biography worth writing at all, dull and 
uninteresting. 

Time, ..?.. . Length of story 1220 words Rate of reading. 

Has the author established his conclusion? In your notebook, 
write your answers to I and II. 

I. What is the author s position with regard to the truth of biog- 
raphy? 

II. ''The writers interpretation differs in exact relation to the 
changing interests of different generations.” 

What slant or interpretation was given to biography in 

1. The earlier nineteenth century? Example? 

2. The later nineteenth century? Example? 

3. The twentieth century? Supply an example. 



III. Vocabulary Exercise 

Your speaking and reading vocabularies are not the same. 
Which is the larger? What words do you find in this selection 
which are in your reading vocabulary but are not in your speak- 
ing vocabulary? List the words and give their meanings. 
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I¥. Books to Bead 

Following are titles of widely read biographies. Review one 
of them, with Dr. Canby's idea about biography in mind. What 
does the biography reveal about the writer of the biography 
and the age in which he lived? 

Boswell, James, Life of Samuel Johnson 

Bradford, Gamaliel, Damaged Souls 

Bradford, Gamaliel, The Quick and the Dead 

de Kruif, Paul A., Microbe Hunters 

Ludwig, Emil, Nine Etched from Life 

Peattie, Donald C., Green Laurels 

Riis, Jacob, The Making of an American 

Steffens, Lincoln, The Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens 

Strachey, hytton, Elizabeth and Essex 

Strachey, Lytton, Eminent Victorians 

Strachey, Lytton, Queen Victoria 

Van Doren, Carl, Benjamin Franklin 

Wiggin, Kate Douglas, My Garden of Memory 


NOTHING ENDURES 


John Hodgdon Bradley 

The author’s purpose: To establish a conclusion which he states in 
the title and repeats in the closing sentence. 

The reader’s purpose: To follow the author step by step to his con- 
clusion. 

Procedure: In discussing questions about which people disagree, 
the author often follows the plan of stating his conclusion at the 
beginning as well as at the end. He does not want the reader to 
miss the point. Between the beginning and the end, the author 
masses facts by which he establishes his conclusion. The expert 
reader scrutinizes each fact to see if it will support the conclusion, 
and finally agrees or disagrees with the author’s conclusion. 

Time...?... 


When at the close of the eighteenth century, James Hutton 
demonstrated how the past history of the earth might be under- 
stood through the study of what is happening to it today, the 
way was open to a verifiable conception of its true antiquity. 
It soon became apparent that any attempt to measure precisely 
the age of the earth in years is not less absurd than would be 
the attempt to measure the Pacific Ocean in pints. 

It is difficult to imagine the time that has passed since the 
sequoia trees of California were seedlings. Yet the few thou- 
sand years through which these oldest living things have en- 
dured is but a moment in geologic time, and has added scarcely 
a wrinkle to the furrowed face of earth. Discovery of the tomb 

* From Autobiography of Earth by John Hodgdon Bradley. Copyright, 
1935, by Coward-McCann, Inc. 
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of Tut- Ankh- Amen fired the public mind with forgotten glories 
of man s past; yet when seen against the background of the 
earth’s past, King Tut appears a modern monarch, and the few 
tens of centuries between him and us fade into insignificance. 

Despite a calm and apparently immovable expression, the 
earth has seethed with conflicts since the beginnings of its exist- 
ence as a separate entity in the solar system. These conflicts, 
though vast and relentless, progress so slowly that the casual 
eye does not see them. For many years poets have sung of the 
everlasting hills, of the permanency of their physical environ- 
ment. With the advance of geologic science it has become clear 
that the hills are not everlasting, that some day the highest 
mountain peak will crumble and faU away, perhaps to rise 
again at a later date. Whole mountain ranges are known to 
have been built and destroyed in but a small fraction of geo- 
logic time. And as it is with the mountains, so it is with the rest 
of the earth. What we see today was different yesterday and 
will be different tomorrow. Nothing endures. 

If we could return to our favorite haunts in the moimtains or 
on the seashore after five thousand years, we should probably 
detect very little change. At most our trout lake might be choked 
with sediment or drained by a river. We might find that the 
stream which once flowed into the ocean a half mile from our 
seaside bungalow now entered the ocean over the very site of 
the bungalow. We might even observe, if the house stood on a 
low, wide beach, that its site was now under the water half a 
mile from shore. But in the larger features of the landscape we 
should detect little change. Despite the unremitting attack of 
rain, frost, snow, and other agencies that gnaw at rocky emi- 
nences, the moimtains would probably not be conspicuously 
altered. The general configuration of the coast would be much 
as it was before. 
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If instead of five thousand we should return five million 
years from now, we might be startled by the changes we should 
see. The moimtains might be worn down to mere stumps or 
even to a plain with no remnant of their former grandeur. The 
sea might have advanced upon the land so that broad regions 
once dry would now be drowned. Strange plants and animals 
might also inhabit the land, and in the water might be creatures 
vastly diflFerent from those of today. Even our own descendants 
might appear so different from us that we should scarcely rec- 
ognize them as human beings. The student of earth history 
knows that such changes have occurred again and again in the 
past, and does not know why they should not continue to occur 
in the future. 

The earth did not begin to record its history until after it had 
acquired an atmosphere and an ocean. The salt in the sea is 
brought there by rivers from the land; in the beginning all seas 
were probably fresh. Geologists have calculated the age of the 
oceans on the basis of the rate at which salt is now being sup- 
phed by rivers. As early as 1715, Edmund Halley suggested this 
possibility, but not until 1899 had sufficient data been accumu- 
lated to make a computation possible. In that year Joly, the 
British physicist, divided the estimated amount of salt in ma- 
rine water by the estimated amount contributed each year by 
streams, and calculated that the oceans were 97,600,000 years 
old. Other computations have since been made, and most of 
them allow the sea the ripened maturity of something like one 
hundred million years. 

Even this figure is a palpable understatement. Continents 
stand higher today than they have stood through most of the 
past, and consequently rivers are more numerous, more power- 
ful, more laden with salt dissolved from the lands they drain, 
than formerly. The present rate at which salt is being carried to 
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the sea is too high to be taken as an average of all past rates, so 
that an estimate of the age of the oceans made from it must be 
too low. And there is no way of learning the rate at which rivers 
of the past have added salt to the oceans. 

Even if there were a way of ascertaining the full age of the 
sea, we should still be compelled to guess at the age of the 
rock body of the earth which was old before the sea was bom. 
A formative era when the globe was built of ejecta spewed 
from the parent sun is not recorded in accessible portions of 
the earth’s crust, but it must have preceded the geologic eras 
revealed in the rocks after the coming of atmosphere and water. 
Its duration, according to astronomers, may well have been half 
a billion years. One htmdred million years is long enough to 
paralyze the imagination, but not long enough even to suggest 
the antiquity of the oceans and the venerable basins wherein 
they rest. 



In addition to salt, rivers carry great quantities of sand and 
mud from the land to the sea. Each year untold millions of 
tons of rock waste find a resting-place at the mouths of the 
world’s rivers. Each year the Nile alone deposits upon its delta 
over fifty million tons of rock debris. Yet we may spend our 
fives on the bank of a river and observe no appreciable widen- 
ing of the valley. Rivers do widen their valleys, but so slowly 
that the brief span of a human life is a far from adequate meas- 
ure. They not only widen their valleys, but they eyentually 
reduce great tracts of land toward flatness. At the present rate 
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of river wear, the widening of the Mississippi valley at St. Louis 
must have taken at least one million years. The flattening of the 
entire area drained by the Mississippi will require a much longer 
period, perhaps tens of millions of years. There is good evi- 
dence in the rocks that rivers of the past have repeatedly worn 
large areas of land nearly to flatness, so that the earth as indi- 
cated in the careers of its rivers must have been born consider- 
ably before the orthodox 4000 b.c. 

In the course of earth history both rivers and other agencies 
of land destruction have piled vast heaps of rock waste not 
only in the oceans but in the shallow basins of sea water that 
have repeatedly encroached on the continents. Such deposits 
have been consolidated, uphfted, and preserved. The so-called 
sedimentary formations have accumulated in this fashion to a 
total thickness of more than sixty-five miles. The rate of depo- 
sition was so variable and the years that slipped by during 
the process were so many that any guess at their number must 
be absurd. 

When the modem geologist turns to the moimtains, he finds 
abundant evidence that they were btiilt with almost inconceiv- 
able slowness. Most convincing, perhaps, are certain rivers that 
hold their courses athwart regions of uplift, cutting into the 
moimtains as rapidly as they rise. Such a stream was the Colum- 
bia, which flowed over a region destined to be elevated into the 
Cascade Mountains. While the mountains rose, the river cut 
into them wdth almost no deviation from its original course. 
Today the Columbia flows placidly through the heart of the 
Cascade Range, nearly as it flowed before the mountains ex- 
isted. We know that rivers cut their channels very slowly; so we 
must infer that moimtains traversed by such persistent streams 
as the Columbia must have risen equally slowly. Yet in the his- 
tory of the earth lofty mountains have been repeatedly built 
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and worn away. The time involved cannot be determined in 
years, but it must have been long-so long that the imagination 
cannot grasp its significance. 

W e know that the plants and animals of today are not notice- 
ably difFerent from those described in the earliest human docu- 
ments. Five, ten, fifteen thousand years may pass with no con- 
spicuous alteration in the general aspect of living creatures. Yet 
striking changes have occurred. Before man the dinosaurs ruled 
the earth, and before the dinosaurs, various races of fishes and 
lowly marine animals struggled for world dominion. Whole dy- 
nasties of creatures have risen to dominate the seas and lands 
of the past only to fall into extinction and to be followed by 
other dynasties. Even the oldest fossils known suggest that a 
long ancestry is lost in the confusion of the remoter past. These 
facts prove that the earth is old, so old that the brief flask of a 
year or a century loses all meaning. 

Time ...?... Length of story 1580 words Rate of reading ...?... 



Do you accept the author’s conclusion? In your notebook, write 
your answers to I and II. 

I. Does the author establish his conclusion? What is it? 

II. 1. Poets have sung of “the everlasting hills.” Are they everlast- 
ing? If not, how are they changed? 
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2. In a period of five million years, wliat changes would you 
expect in the mountains, the seacoast, plants, and animals? 

3. How old is the ocean? How is its age measured? 
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LIGHT FROM THE EAST 


Stanley Casson 

The authors purpose: To prove a conclusion to be true. 

The readers purpose: To find the author’s conclusion. 

Procedure: The reader will list the steps of the proof, and then ap- 
praise the author’s effort to establish his conclusion. Did the 
autlior succeed? Did he fail? Are you so convinced by his proof 
that you accept the author’s conclusion? 

The author’s conclusion is stated several times in different 
words. As the article proceeds, the author becomes more specific 
in his expression. 

Note that the article is divided into four parts, each one 
with a clear purpose. As you read, let your mind follow the au- 
thor’s organization of his material. According to the author, life in 
the millennium, 4000-3000 b.c., in the middle East throws light 
on life in the United States. Read to see if the author convinces 
you that this is true. 

Time . . . ? 


I 

Scientists have taught us to project our imaginations into the 
future. It is a commonplace of scientific novels ever since the 
days of Jules Verne to carry the reader easily and without effort 
into ages yet to come. The voyage is the simpler because the 
facts which document it are few. 

But how many people can cast their imaginations with equal 
ease into the past? That is a habit which is of recent growth, as 
recent as the archaeology which makes it possible. The young- 
est of the sciences now at last makes it possible for us to look 

* Copyright, 1939, The Atlantic Monthly Company, Boston, Massa- 
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down endless vistas, to think in terms of millennia more easily 
tlian in the “light-years” of the astronomers or in the glaciations 
of the geologists. And how very few people, in fact, ever think 
back before the days of written and recorded history! How 
many ever ask themselves whether the third millennium before 
Christ was as interesting as the tenth? For it is so much easier 
to discuss the life of the Emperor Augustus or the Age of Peri- 
cles. Yet modem civilization can he understood only by the 
study of events which gave it rise, and most of those events 
occurred some five or six thousand years ago. 

Archaeology is not imlike the study of European history. You 
research into the history of several individual nations and, as 
you develop from being a mere student to the status of an ex- 
pert, you discover that the history of the various nations is in- 
extricably connected. Until a generation ago archaeology con- 
sisted of a series of separate studies. Assyrian and Babylonian 
archaeology was a rigidly separate science which gave no hint 
that the countries concerned had ever had more than a fleeting 
contact with other lands. Egyptology, as the term indicates, 
confined its attentions severely to Egypt. Greece lived in its 
own remote crystal palace, and Minoans were even more iso- 
lated. Europe at first studied in separate areas recently de- 
veloped into a imit, and it is now possible to consider non- 
Mediterranean Europe as almost an archaeological entity at all 
periods before the historic. 

But the main result of post-war research in archaeology has 
been that we are beginning to realize that the remotest bar- 
barisms of Europe’s most ultimate Thule are related, however 
tenuously, to the oldest and richest civilizations of the Orient. 
And for Europeans, odd and unusual though this may sound, it 
is the plains of Mesopotamia that count most. 

A generation ago all that we knew about the early history of 
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Mesopotamia was concerned with Babylon and Assyria. After 
the war the opening of Mesopotamia to excavation led to a 
series of careful excavations of which those at Ur of the Chal- 
dees have ultimately proved the most significant. But even so, 
not even the excavators themselves at first realized that what 
they were finding was not simply a city of the Sumerians and 
a vast collection of works of art that illustrated the earliest 
civilization of the Mesopotamian plains, but the very founda- 
tions of civilization itself. Egypt, in comparison, had provided 
evidence for a culture and a great civilization that were con- 
nected with the European; Sumer showed a steady develop- 
ment of civilized life from which came that illumination which 
lit up, in the end, the whole vast barbaric world between the 
Near East and the Atlantic— an illumination which made Euro- 
pean and, in consequence, American modes of life living realities. 

This is one of the new conceptions which recent research has 
made into a reality. The intercommunication of the two first 
civilizations of the world, Egypt and Sumer, and their impor- 
tance as a common basis for all subsequent Western culture, 
are conclusions only very recently arrived at. Until the various 
sites of Sumer were examined and until Ur was completely 
excavated it was only possible to consider the civilization so 
revealed as one aspect of Near Eastern development. As re- 
cently as 1926 there appeared the first brilliant statement of the 
results of the excavations at Ur, written by the late George 
Byron Gordon, in Atlantic Monthly for February of that 
year. The author— who was, for the Philadelphia University 
Museiun, one of the directors of the Anglo-American enterprise, 
of which Sir Leonard Woolley was the British director— sum- 
marized the existing knowledge of Sumerian cultmre. 

To him and to the other excavators, Ur was the city of 
Abraham, and the account in the Book of Genesis of Abraham’s 
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departure from Ur was seen to be a stray reference to the earli- 
est period of Mesopotamian history. The Sumerians, unknown 
before the war, were seen as the background of the Ur of Abra- 
ham; they were the inhabitants, not the Chaldees. The Chal- 
daeans were a Semitic folk of historic times, who were the only 
identifiable people whom the writer of the Book of Genesis 
could associate with Ur. For the Sumerians had long vanished 
in the mists of time. The excavators felt that their main task 
was to enlarge our knowledge of the Smnerians, and with it of 
the Bible. 

But today larger ambitions tempt them. Abraham’s Ur, and 
further evidence to illustrate the Bible, fade into insignificance 
in comparison with the vaster prospects of human history that 
open out to us as we consider these ancient Sumerians. For 
when we first meet them at Ur, shortly before 3000 b.c., they 
are already fully mature. At least another thousand years must 
have gone to mold them and their mode of life, and it is exactly 
in that millennium, the remote thousand years 4000-3000 b.c., 
that mankind faced all its problems and from their experiments 
forged the basis of life as we five it today. This is neither rhetori- 
cal boasting nor vain speculation: it is one of the vital conclu- 
sions that have emerged from the soil of Ur and Kish and the 
other excavated sites of the valley of the Tigris and Euphrates. 

In case I am suspected of paradox I will explain; and here 
we have need of that distant and imaginative vision that will 
allow us to look with clear eyes into the remotest centuries of 
the past. The study of Smnerian achievements is an indispen- 
sable prelude to any knowledge of civilization in its infancy in 
Europe. And it is not only Sumer that has swung into our 
enlarged vision. As I have said, the origins of the Sumerians 
themselves are wrapped in obscurity, and we are feelmg our 
way gradually towards an even larger conception of the origins 
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of mankind and of the civilization which we ourselves enjoy. 
For now in the last few years, following hard on the heels of 
our enlarged knowledge of the Sumerians, has come the dis- 
covery in India of a completely organized civilization, equal 
with the Sumerian in complexity and elaboration, along the 
banks of the Indus. Since the days when Ur of the Chaldees 
was just another Mesopotamian site, and since its rise of status 
to the representative city of man’s first eflFort at conscious or- 
ganized city life, India has now linked on to our story, and 
from the western shores of Europe to the Indian Ocean we now 
see one homogeneous whole of human endeavor. 

Indian culture, as revealed at the sites of Harappa and 
Mohendjodaro, is discovered complete and more advanced soon 
after 3000 b.c. than even that of Sumer. Egypt and Sumer 
started on their development more or less about the same time, 
but India precedes both, as far as present knowledge goes. This 
need not be taken to mean that India was the home of all the 
culture that developed in the Nile and Euphrates valleys. Such 
an inference would be totally invalid. But it is now known that 
Sumerians and Indians were in contact. Indeed, the discovery 
of Smnerian objects on the Indus sites and of Indian works of 
art in Sinner is one of the outstanding contributions of scientific 
archaeology of the last few years. 

That discovery enables us now to realize that in this inter- 
course we are in the presence of the first conscious instance of 
international commerce, extending over vast areas of land or 
wide stretches of sea. Egypt also was in direct touch with 
Mesopotamia, and the earhest phases of Nilotic life in Egypt 
show evidence of trade, caravan-borne, between the two cen- 
ters of human development. All hither Asia and eastern Africa 
north of the Sudan were in a ferment of experimental civiliza- 
tion. Some believe that sea-borne traffic contributed largely to 
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the contact between Sumer and India and between Sumer and 
Egypt, through the medirun perhaps of a race of middlemen, 
ancestors of the historic Phoenicians, possibly the Arabs of 
coastal Arabia. 

II 

This is the stage in which the drama was set. Here in the 
two vast and fertile valleys of the Near East and in that of the 
distant Indus were three quite separate and individual experi- 
ments, separate by geography, but related by the connection 
which was inevitably established by curious-minded traders 
and travelers. And all this happened in that critical millennium 
before 3000 b.c. Westwards was sheer barbarism. Minoans had 
not yet appeared on the horizon. Their island was inhabited by 
mere squatters. In Europe men were groping without intelli- 
gence, living on middens, the slaves of circumstance which 
they made no attempt to subjugate. Had the Asiatic and Afri- 
can attempts not been made, Europe might never have emerged 
from the degraded stage of savagery in which her sparse inhab- 
itants were plunged in those dark centuries between 10,000 and 
3000 B.C., an age when climatic circumstances had broken up 
the mode of life of the cave dwellers and not yet suggested the 
new life of the farmers and agriculturists. 

Nothing that was generated in Europe almost up to 1500 b.c. 
was of European origin. It was from the Orient that every hint 
of improvement and amelioration came, either across the seas, 
by way of the Levant and the Aegean, or else roxmd the Black 
Sea coast and up the long and lovely waterway of the mighty 
Danube. Distant Britain and Portugal derived everything that 
ultimately transformed their life from savagery to culture from 
those devious routes that let the light of the East percolate to 
the Western darkness. The ancient tag ex oriente lux now at 
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last achieves its fullest meaning, but in a wholly new sense. 
Just as remote savages in America were stirred by the stories 
and the objects that reached them from the first settlements in 
eastern America, so now echoes of the vast experiments of the 
East began to filter westwards. How and why they came 
through, and what exactly were the discoveries which counted 
most, I will now explain. What was done in those Asiatic val- 
leys and along the Nile which ultimately produced London and 
Paris and New York is now the problem to consider, a problem 
which in essence concerns us all. One hears much of the “leg- 
acy of Greece and of Rome”; perhaps the ‘legacy of the Sume- 
rians” may soon prove to be the greatest of all. 

What is perhaps of greatest importance is that the physical 
type of the Sumerians, in so far as we can reconstruct it from 
their skeletons, long buried and weU preserved in the salty soO 
of Mesopotamia, is identical both with that earfiest identified in 
Egypt and with that widespread physical type which is con- 
veniently termed “Mediterranean” by anthropologists. This 
means that at the very start there was some kind of physical 
unity in the area that comprised Near Asia and eastern Europe. 
The type in question was one which meets us still all over the 
same region— moderate stature, light agile frame, and long heads, 
implying intelligence and ability. But, admittedly, there were 
other physical types which soon mixed with the Sumerian. At 
the same time it is important to reafize that the type most com- 
mon was not something strange and Asiatic and Mongoloid, but 
one which linked up with Europe. 

Whoever they were, these Sumerians had by the middle of 
the fourth millennium selected, by some unconscious genius, 
precisely those factors of advance which ultimately proved vi- 
tal for the growth of civilization. In the royal and lay grave- 
yards of Ur we can see objects which illustrate how the first 
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conscious civilization had emerged. But the steps which had 
led to a complex organization of city life had started on the 
lower and simpler level of agricultural life. As far as we can 
tell, the most primitive inhabitants of the Tigris and Euphrates 
lived an utterly barbaric life as marsh dwellers, huddled on 
swampy islands, living from hand to mouth by fishing and 
hunting. Inundations destroyed them periodically, and it was 
perhaps from these inundations that they, or fresh settlers, de- 
rived the idea of making the land rather than the swamps and 
rivers support them. Their emergence from their marshes was 
comparable to the emergenpe of Palaeohthic men from caves, 
ultimately to plant and till the soil. 

The birth of agriculture must be placed either along the Nile 
Valley or upon the banks of the Mesopotamian rivers. At pres- 
ent it would be dangerous to say which region can claim to be 
the first inventor. But the difference is not fimdamental, since, 
as we have seen, the whole area is homogeneous. It may even 
be that the source of all agriculture is to be found in the Indus 
Valley, whose primitive inhabitants also bear the physical stamp 
of the “Mediterranean” type. Nor is it inconceivable that in 
three regions where racial types and geographical and geolog- 
ical conditions were so similar the discovery of how to make 
plants grow artificially and how to domesticate wild animals 
arose independently, more or less about the same time, as a re- 
sult of the same stimulus driving on similar people. 

But it seems to have been the Sumerians who moved fastest. 
The frequent representation on the works of art found on Su- 
merian sites, particularly at Ur, of scenes of simple farmyard 
life suggests that agriculture, even by 3000 b.c., was still envel- 
oped in an atmosphere of awe and wonder, just as are oru most 
recent inventions today. The aeroplane still causes us wonder 
and admiration, and the aviator is still something of a hero, for 
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true aviation is not much more than a generation old. On the 
mosaic ornaments of Ur, richly colored with blue lapis lazuli 
from the Persian highlands and white shell from the Persian 
Gulf, the ordinary scenes from dairy and farmyard appear side 
by side with the most sacred scenes and the most regal proces- 
sions. The milking of cows, the herds of tamed mouflon, one of 
the ancestors of our modem sheep, are all vividly portrayed 
with all that enthusiasm which we give today to a picture of the 
newest locomotive or the speed car. At that time these were 
mighty achievements, whose eflFects have done more to civilize 
mankind than a thousand new types of automobile or aero- 
plane. For from agriculture comes ultimately the city, while 
from vehicles comes little more than the means of moving from 
one city to another. 

The Sumerians had made the prime invention from which 
all that we have ever made are no more than irrelevant deriva- 
tives. That it was Sumerians and not Egyptians who first do- 
mesticated wild animals seems proved by the fact that no wild 
sheep has ever existed in Africa, while in Asia there are three 
wild types, each of which could have been selected for do- 
mestication. And in the prehistoric settlements of Europe the 
earliest sheep bones found prove to be domesticated descend- 
ants of the urial ram, which is an Asiatic species. So too the old- 
est Egyptian type comes from the same Asiatic stock. And thus 
our knowledge of farming owes its origin solely to the experi- 
mentations carried out on the Mesopotamian plains. 

With a regular food supply assured from crops and from 
animals that gave bbth meat and milk, the Sumerians found it 
possible to devise new schemes. How and why these agricultur- 
ists first decided to concentrate in cities must remain an un- 
solved problem for our curiosity. Once a mode of life has been 
devised in which a food supply is secure and in which some 
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degree of comfort is assured, it is difficult to see why any fur- 
ther advance is necessary. The world might have remained 
established on an agricultural basis forever. 

In Europe this did indeed remain the stage of development 
for a far longer period than in Asia. Europeans became agricul- 
tural in consequence of the Asiatic advance. The knowledge 
hammered out in Mesopotamia spread westwards to the ulti- 
mate confines of western Europe. But the subsequent swift de- 
velopment into city life and urban organization was complete 
in Sumer by about 3500 b.c., while nothing resembling a city 
appeared north of the Mediterranean before 500 b.c. That is a 
fact to make one ponder, and to give cause for admiration of 
the amazing ingenuity of the Asiatic compared with the stolid 
and easy satisfaction of the Westerner, who was content with 
so little. 



The shift from an agricultural life to an urban is, as I have 
said, a mystery. The change is due perhaps to an increase of 
population, which in turn led, as it does today, to a demand for 
new occupations. The inventive faculty of man meets tlie need. 
Just as today additions to the population are absorbed in new 
industries, just as the automobile and the radio industries open 
out new possibilities for careers, so the increased populations 
that resulted from the security and comfort of the new agricul- 
tural life found their outlet in new inventions such as architec- 
ture, brickmaking, irrigation, and shipping. From these the city 
emerged, more as a luxury than as a necessity at first, and then 
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gradually grew into a complex organism with a life of its own, 
dependent on the original agricultural setting from which it 
had sprung. 

Ill 

There is no doubt at all that the city, in the sense in which 
we know it, was entirely a Sumerian conception. And in that 
city we find everywhere the remembrances of the great inven- 
tion of agriculture that gave it birth. The royal graves of Ur 
reflect this. Ears of grain, of wheat and barley, pomegranates, 
—one of the world s earliest cultivated fruits— and the domesti- 
cated animals appear represented in the gold jewels and orna- 
ments of the Sumerian kings. The wild ass that was tamed into 
drawing chariots and carts appears not only in the mosaic pic- 
tures but also as a statuette in silver from a chariot pole. Bulls 
and cows rapidly achieve a semi-mystic veneration. For the 
Sumerians remembered their origins, just as we remember our 
recent scientific past. Just as we treasure specimens of the first 
locomotive and the first automobile or telegraph, so the Sume- 
rians treasured their far more important inventions, the yoked 
animal and the domesticated sheep. One picture from Nippur 
suggests that they had domesticated the antelope (which we 
have tried in vain to do) and even harnessed it to the plough! 

With tlie formation of the city came the mvention of writing 
—an invention which can without any hesitation be assigned to 
the Sumerians. Citizens of the newly invented city found the 
need for identifying private property or indicating individual 
personality. So they made seals, each to be as difiFerent from 
the other as fingerprint from fingerprint. From these varied 
signs emerged a collection of conventional signs which indicated 
general things, and so a mode of writing was formed. That the 
]^owledge of it was at first well spread over the citizen popula- 
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tion is indicated by the enormous nxunber of seals found which 
bear signs in this new script. Nearly every citizen could read 
and write. Then it was found that a central place was required 
where records of property could be kept, and the temple and 
its priests took charge of the first product of this, the second 
most important human invention ever made. 

But while agriculture and, as it developed, a knowledge of 
metallurgy spread along the south coasts of the Black Sea via 
Troy into eastern Europe and the river valleys that led west- 
wards, writing never penetrated the fastnesses of savage Eu- 
rope until the time of the Romans. The intellectual standards of 
the European were lower, his processes of thinking slower, than 
those of the Mediterranean. But metallurgy was the second 
great Oriental invention given to Europe by the East. The 
Bronze Age that developed in Hungary and Transylvania about 
1500 B.c. was a creditable child of Sumerian metallurgy. Its 
metalwork can bear comparison with any in ancient Sumer. 

There is another advance which is seldom mentioned. The 
Sumerians, at the end of the fourth millermirrm, had, strangely 
and surprisingly, developed that which is neitlier invented nor 
consciously produced at any age or time— the strange phe- 
nomenon known as good taste. Look at the gold cups found at 
Ur, at the famous gold dagger, at the delicate drawing and en- 
graving on shell or in mosaic— examples of all of which are 
admirably displayed in the University Museum of Pennsylvania^ 
—and you will see the first instance in history of refinement in 
art, for that is what we mean by good taste. The gold cups of 
Ur, the carved stone bowls, the silver harps and lyres, and the 
lovely gold and lapis headdresses of the queens, are all instinct 
with a quahty of restraint and elegance which is not met with 
in all the subsequent history of Mesopotamia until Persian 
times, and rarely, except in limited periods, in Egyptian history. 
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Not until Greek taste is fully formed will you meet anything 
which is at once so skilled or so graceful as these early Sume- 
rian forms. 

Good taste in art is indefinable and, as a term, elusive; it can- 
not be communicated or conveyed by one people to another; it 
merely grows, and its growing is dependent on a certain mode 
of life. If life is savage and ruthless, you can be sure that its art 
will reflect those' qualities. Assyrian art throughout Assyrian 
history shows the brutality of Assyrians. Aztec art can be the art 
only of a cruel people. But Sumerian art is the art of a simple 
but exceedingly sensitive race. We can learn of their psychol- 
ogy only through their art, for their literature is never explicit 
or developed enough to help. Just as we can gauge the charac- 
ter of Greeks from their art, so we must use the art of the Su- 
merians to understand their outlook. No one who made such 
exquisite jewelry and plate could conceivably be considered 
primitive or savage. 

Their drawing, their minute skill, and their larger concep- 
tions of form and line show the Sumerians to have developed a 
mode of art which might have laid down the lines which all 
subsequent art was to follow. But Sumer had reached her 
zenith by the early centuries of the third millennium, and, as her 
racial and political character changed under the impact of new 
races and fresh intrusions, her art rapidly declined. Its influ- 
ence never in fact reached Europe and the West at all, except 
as a faint tendency perceptible in Minoan art or in certain 
strange elements found in Egyptian art. Virtually Sumerian art 
was bom to blush tmseen. 

But what concerns us is the fact that the swift rise of art in 
Sumer from that of the primitive marsh dwellers to the art of 
the Kings of Ur indicates that the Sumerians were instinct with 
genius and imagination, far beyond the usual measure. Until 
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the completion of the excavations at Ur, no one had an inkling 
that they were the first people in the world to become artistic, 
in the highest sense in which this word can be used. That marks 
an advance from the stage at which, ten years ago, we thought 
of Sumerians as merely one among the many obscure Oriental 
peoples. If you examine the marvels of Ur you will see at once 
that they belong to a period of high culture. 

IV 

With such events occurring in the Middle East, with such 
great strides in human advancement being made, is it surpris- 
ing that something of these great stirrings penetrated into the 
vastness of Europe and planted the seed of civilization even in 
those wild regions? For Europe, while these high endeavors 
were afoot in the hot Asiatic plains, was still recovering from 
an Ice Age. The ice had retreated, but the climate was still 
frigid and rough. Dense forests covered almost the whole of the 
European plains north of the Balkans and the Alps, save for 
one region, now Central Europe, where the soil is unfavorable 
to the growth of trees. This is the famous flatland of Poland, 
South Russia, Bohemia or Czechoslovakia, and North and Cen- 
tral Germany. 

It is no mere idle remark to say that one can ride on a bicycle 
from the shores of Holland or Denmark right across to the 
Pamir and the confines of India without meeting any obstacle 
except rivers and without finding any gradients worthy of re- 
mark. A large part of this tract consists geologically of the soil 
known as “loess,” a hght loam, yellow and fertile, best seen in 
the flat plains north of Vienna. This deposit is never deep and 
consists of the dust blown by the arctic winds as the glaciers 
retreated, the weather became drier, and the detritus of the ice 
sheet, mud and slime, was blown hither and thither as it dried. 
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Loess soil is one of the strangest in the world, and it is the basis 
of many Central European industries, particularly vinegrowing. 

Through this great belt of loess running east and west across 
the flatlands cuts the mighty river Danube. Where the impene- 
trable forest of the rest of Europe forbade advance from east to 
west, the Danube gave a moving highway along whose banks 
flocks and herds, settlers and explorers, could pass with ease 
and comfort, or on whose waters adventurous fishermen could 
pursue the innumerable fish of these rich waters. Along that 
route came the knowledge of agriculture to us, from the other 
flatlands of the East. Far inland in the Rhine Valley and in 
Thuringia you will see in the prehistoric settlements of Neo- 
lithic farmers shells that are found only in the Mediterranean. 
Hither they had been brought as ornaments by some of these 
early adventurers. Other archaeological influences you will also 
find that show the contact of East and West and indicate the 
impact of the new ideas. 

Imagine the continent of America witli no European settle- 
ment at all except one vast and civilized city at New York, and 
then iirragine that it would not be long before the art and cul- 
ture and knowledge stored in New York percolated through to 
California, across the Indian Rails, and ultimately down to 
Patagonia. Man is so curious an animal that he will come wan- 
dering for thousands of miles merely to inform himself about a 
rumor! So did Mycenae the Golden, and Byzantium the Walled, 
draw like a magnet a million barbarians, some to gaze and de- 
part, others to stay and envy or assault. 

Rumor had gone into the limitless lands of tire North. Norse- 
men from Visby came to see what they called Niklegarth; 
Gauls from upper Europe a few centuries earlier had so come 
to see the treasures of Delphi and get them if they could. So 
there was a coming and going between the recesses of forest- 
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bound Europe and the open lands of the Danube Valley and 
the Tigris and the Euphrates. The Danube mouth opened 
widely and invitingly to any Easterner who had crossed the 
narrow span of Asia Minor and passed the Bosporus. And that 
was the way along which drifted, at first imperceptibly, not so 
much the men as the ideas of the East. The Patagonian would 
learn about New York at hundredth hand; but even so, he 
would learn. 



And that is what happened in the fourth and third millennia 
before Christ, scarcely six thousand years ago. Civilization 
reached us just in that way and no other. We have been so long 
accustomed to thinking of civilization as a kind of spontaneous 
generation that happened in various places at various times 
that we seldom take the trouble to look for its origins. Nowhere 
else has it originated or developed in the same way or risen to 
the same level. The culture of the Maya of Central America 
could not be properly classified as a civilization. It reached the 
highest level possible to a human group which had no external 
contacts, but it never rose to be more than a highly specialized 
barbarism. China is often held up as an example of a separate 
civilization that grew up in a vacuum. But the earliest remains 
found m China link it up with the Western world, with South 
Russia, with eastern Europe, and with the Middle East. It was 
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'Segregated after the same seeds that had been sown in Middle 
Asia had taken root. And the recent discovery of the Indus civ- 
ilization adds a missing link to the long Eurasiatic chain. 

Mankind, as archaeology can show, may remain static for 
many thousands of years without any advance at all. It may 
also stride forward at an unimaginable speed. It does that be- 
cause the mind of man is incalculable, and because human ex- 
istence is filled with uncertainties and inconsistencies. 

Time Length of story 4922 words Rate of reading . 

Does the author satisfactorily establish his conclusion? In your 
notebook, write your answers to I and II. 

I. What is the author s conclusion? 

11. What facts support the conclusion? 

1. Excavations in the valley of the Tigris and Euphrates. 
What do they establish? 

2. Discovery in India. What bearing did it have on Sumer? 

3. 'Tt was from the Orient that every hint of improvement 
and amelioration” came to Europe. What were tlie routes 
of enhance? 

4. Points of unity in the area comprised in the Near East and 
eastern Europe. 

1. Physical unity? 

2. Agriculture? 

3. Art? 

4. Domesticated wild animals? 

5. City life? 

III. Appraisal ■ ■ 

This article is concerned with the origin of civilization. What 
was done in the Asiatic valleys and along the Nile ultimately 
produced London and Paris and New York, according to the 
aptlior. Has the author established his conclusion? Give reasons 
for your answer. 
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IV. Books to Read 

If your mind is open and capable of being stimulated by 
brilliant discoveries and explorations, an article like this might 
- easily disclose a new area for you to explore. The following 
titles may help you to cultivate a new interest: 

Andrews, Roy Chapman, On the Trail of Ancient Man 
Andrews, Roy Chapman, This Business of Exploring 
Bradley, John H., Parade of the Living 
Chiera, Edward, They Wrote on Clay 
Morris, Ann Axtell, Digging in the Southwest 
Morris, Ann Axtell, Digging in Yucatan 
Thomas, Lowell, The Untold Story of Exploration 
Wissler, Clark, The American Indian 


GAMALIEL BRADFORD, THE BIOGRAPHER “ 


Albert Britt 

The authors purpose; To present conclusions in regard to the bio- 
graphical skill of Gamaliel Bradford. 

The reader’s purpose: To discover the author’s conclusions. 

Procedure: As you read the selection, watch for the description of 
Gamaliel Bradford’s methods of dealing with biography. Be on 
the alert for each new point. Note that the points are not merely 
catalogued, but are developed sufficiently to make an impression 
on the reader’s mind. The sum of the various points is a portrait 
of Gamaliel Bradford, the biographer— the author’s conclusions 
about Bradford. 

Time . ..?... 


Of all the genuine, rather than the accidental, modems, first 
place must be given to Gamaliel Bradford, the American. It is 
not that he is greater than Lytton Strachey, although there is a 
possibility of argument for that conclusion. The fact is that 
Strachey is only accidentally a biographer at all. His concern 
with life is that of a philosopher. His viewpoint is that of a 
despairing perfectionist who would like to find life somewhere 
complete and beautiful and knows that he never will. 

Bradford profits perhaps by being a product of a younger 
civihzation. Cradeness and imperfection are to be expected in 
the American world, and part of the task of the biographer is 
to find beauty and courage in the clay with which he deals. 
Perhaps our valiant dust is the more valiant for being dust. Mr. 

“ From The Great Biographers by Albert Britt, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., publishers. 
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Bradford’s conscious artistry is directed toward the end of re- 
vealing and understanding rather than of mocking and despair- 
ing. In his introduction to Wives, he sets up his standards: “The 
biography must be made interesting, must be made beautiful, 
must be a well-composed, designed, and finished performance.” 

Here is conscious artistry with a vengeance. Can a life be a 
well-composed, designed, and finished performance? Can a 
book avoid it— and be worth reading? Of course, the danger of 
writing a book about anything is that the art necessarily in- 
volves plan, unity, climax, and a conclusion. Life itself often 
merely ends, which is quite different from the dramatic last 
curtain of the theater or the last chapter of the novel. And yet 
if biography is to interpret rather than to catalog and present, 
it must have design, action, and therefore, drama. 



The best examples of Mr. Bradford’s method are to be fo un d 
in his shorter sketches— “psychographs” he calls them. The facts 
that appear are few in number and are in the nature of mar- 
ginal notes, illustrating a point rather than containing it. In The 
Quick and the Dead, he says; “It is a marked feature of that 
method (the psychographic) that it lays stress upon essential 
elements of character rather tlian upon the shift and variety of 
circumstance.” The method is an appealing one, but it lays a 
heavy bxuden upon the biographer and is dangerous in less 
than the ablest of hands. 
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In The Quick and the Dead, we find him dealing with seven 
men: Theodore Roosevelt, Wilson, Edison, Ford, Lenin, Mus- 
solini, and Coolidge. What has this (jueerly assorted company 
in common except life-and the fact that all but two have been 
presidents or dictators? Mr. Bradford is prompt with his an- 
swer; “Ambition, the intense concern with this world to the 
exclusion of another, the astonishing readiness to accept re- 
sponsibility and make critical decisions, the passion for dealing 
with men and the method of controlling them.” 

He applies his method even to his titles: 


Fury of Living Roosevelt 

Brains Win and Lose .Wilson 

Let There Be Light Edison 

Wheel of Fortune Ford 

World as Idea Lenin 

World as Will Mussolini 

Genius of the Average Coolidge 


There is abundant ground for disputing Mr. Bradford’s se- 
lections and labels. Why not Will for Roosevelt or Idea for 
Wilson? Why Edison or Coohdge in such a gallery at all? Evi- 
dently there is some doubt in the artist’s mind, as witness this 
from the sketch of Coolidge dealing with his Black Hills sum- 
mer: “There is the garish cowboy rig, and in the midst of it the 
chiUy Vermont countenance, wondering painfully and wearily 
what it was all about. These people were not working; why 
should anybody want to do anything but work?” And yet the 
cowboy worked as hard as any Vermonter and not all Ver- 
monters worked all tlie time. 

Mr. Bradford has few peers in the art of summing up a man, 
however much we may disagree with some of his generaliza- 
tions. In his sketch of Woodrow Wilson, he works toward a 
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conclusion by abundant quotations from the President’s own 
statements. Then comes the telling phrase: “He knew, he knew, 
he always knew, for he was a creature of brains.” Probably 
nothing more is needed. Or consider this on Theodore Roose- 
velt: “He killed mosquitoes as if they were lions and lions as if 
they were mosquitoes.” At least it catches the imagination. 

That is superficial, however, compared with the comment on 
T. R.’s religion: “I cannot find God insistent or palpable any- 
where in the writings or the life of Theodore Roosevelt. He had 
no need of Him and no longing, because he really had no need 
of anything but his own immensely sufficient self.” Here is 
Bradford at his best, brushing aside the ordinary questions of 
good or bad, right or wrong, moral or immoral, and striking 
straight at the heart of his subject. Incidentally, it is probably 
the clearest portrait of T. R. ever presented. But what a shock 
to the orthodox! 

Able interpreter as he is, Bradford does not so much explain 
men as portray them credibly and clearly. The inner mystery 
of personality remains, but the personality itself leaps out at us, 
sharp and credible. In fact, it is sometimes safe to say that he 
is most illuminating when he is not too sure. He presents Lenin 
in his world as Idea, emphasizing his devotion to a cause, re- 
ferring in a moment of meditation to Lenin’s emphasis of his 
ego and his enjoyment of his power over men. “And then 
through it all is interwoven that strain of sardonic laughter, 
which I cannot quite explain or xmderstand. So, as often with 
these great doers of the world, we are forced to end witli a 
question. For doing, and life, and death, are merely a vast 
question after all.” 

But he is seldom at a loss for the idea neatly packed in a 
phrase, almost dazzling in its directness and completeness. 
Much has been written of Lincoln’s religion, of proof and dis- 
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proof, of guess and hope and criticism. Bradford sums it up in 
a sentence: “He practiced with God the same superb, shrewd 
opportunism by which, as contrasted with the dogmatic ideal- 
ism of Jefferson Davis, he saved the American Union.” 

Of another Lincoln, the wife of the Emancipator, much has 
been written, mostly conjecture when it was not impertinence, 
and all of it together not a featherweight m comparison with 
the opening paragraph in Bradford’s chapter on Mrs. Lincoln 
in Wives: 

“A brilliant but uncouth and almost grotesque lawyer and 
politician from the backwoods, with no inherited social position 
or distinction, marries a showy, popular belle, who considers 
herself an aristocrat in the limited circle which is all she knows, 
and feels tliat she is condescending vastly in accepting the hus- 
band whose only asset is an extremely nebulous future. Then 
the husband shows an unexampled capacity for growth and de- 
velopment, intellectual and spiritual, if not social, and the wife, 
remaining to the end the narrow rural aristocrat she was in the 
beginning, is decidedly left behind.” 

This says it all. Nothing more is needed. 

Probably the highest point that Bradford reached was in that 
tragic collection of traitors, fanatics, rebels, and fakirs. Dam- 
aged Souls. Look at the list: Benedict Arnold, Thomas Paine, 
Aaron Burr, John Randolph of Roanoke, John Brown, Phineas 
Taylor Bamum, and Benjamin Franklin Butler. It is a darkly 
brilliant, sinister, dangerous company. As Bradford admits, 
there are wide differences of performance, temperament, and 
character— from Arnold who “sold the personal trust of Wash- 
ington for a cash reward” to the “noisy, cheap vulgarity of 
Bamum.” And in between are Paine the philosopher of the 
Revolution, Randolph the mad patriot, and Brown the bloody- 
handed lover of liberty. 
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All of them have sxiffered irreparable damage to their repu- 
tations, living and dead, and all of them seem to have suffered 
“inward taint of spiritual obliquity or inadequacy” that groups 
them together, in memory, much as they would have disliked 
and distrusted each other in life. All were the slaves of intense, 
selfish ambition, all were men of strong passions, although 
women and alcohol played small part in their ruin; all were 
excessively vain, and all, except perhaps Arnold and Brown, 
were makers of words. And they were all terribly concerned 
with immediate, practical things. 



Bradford does not suggest it, but they were all men of action 
of varying kinds for whom the world as they found it was far 
too narrow for their far-leaping desires. Something in them 
doomed them to intractability, rebellion, or treason, Bamum 
alone was practical enough to make his unconventionality prof- 
itable. He alone was a good citizen. 

The best chapter in the book is that on Aaron Burr. He is the 
most charming and contradictory, and the hardest to describe. 
Even Arnold’s treason was clear and logical by contrast. Women 
loved Burr, too many and to their own hurt— never to his. “In 
aU his eighty years he never made the ghastly discovery that a 
pretty woman can be a bore.” Men believed in him, even in his 
wildest moments. He tied with Jefferson for the presidency, he 
shot his archenemy Hamilton, he was tried for treason and, 
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though acquitted, the case against him was black, he wandered 
in poverty and exile in Europe, and yet men could be found to 
swear by him and children followed him everywhere. He had 
wrecked his own hopes, he had betrayed everyone who trusted 
him, except his daughter, he had gambled carelessly for un- 
pardonably high stakes, but he was a stranger to remorse. Late 
in life he referred casually to “my friend Hamilton, whom I 
shot.” 

What was the inner life of this man who, as Bradford says, 
“On that July morning on the Heights of Weehawken tossed his 
future in the air and shot it to pieces like a glass pigeon, just 
from a whim of spite, or was it really from a notion of honor?” 
Even Bradford can not tell us quite, but he gives us many 
glimpses. He was not irrehgious— none of the Damaged Souls 
were, not even Thomas Paine whom Theodore Roosevelt called 
a dirty little atheist. But was he religious? He should have 
been; he was a grandson of Jonathan Edwards, but his refer- 
ences to religion are few. Bradford finds that: “In general, his 
attitude is that of a polite acquaintance with God, such as he 
maintained with all gentlemen, but of no particular intimacy. 
I don’t know what can better sum up his religion than his de- 
lightful remark: 1 think that God is a great deal better than 
people suppose.’ ” 

And there is another illustration. “In his last illness a revered 
gentleman asked him as to his hope of salvation through Ghrist. 
He replied that ‘on that subject he was coy.’” 

This is the man who in the speech that marked his retirement 
from the presidency of the Senate, said: “On full investigation 
it will be discovered that there is scarce a departure from order 
but leads to or is indissolubly connected with a departure from 
morahty.” 

This is tlie point at which Bradford ends his chapter on Burr: 
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“It is said that Senators wept. I imagine the angels wept also. 
Fortunately not even the tears of angels can ever blot out that 
sentence.” 

If Bradford had written only Damaged Souls he would have 
earned his crown. But he wrote American Portraits, Union Por- 
traits, Confederate Portraits, The Quick and the Dead, Wives, 
Robert E. Lee, D. L. Moody. American literature as well as 
American biography is immeasurably the richer for his work. 

Time . Length of story 1925 words Rate of reading 

What is the author s conclusion about Gamaliel Bradford as a 
biographer? 

I. Which of these statements are true? Which are false? Number 
in your notebook for fifteen answers. Write True or False after 
each number corresponding to the statement. 

1. Bradford was a despairing perfectionist like Lytton 
Strachey. 

2. Bradford's biographies reveal the characters of his sub- 
jects. 

3. Bradford believed that if life were ugly, tlie record of it 
had to be ugly. 

4. Life differs from art in that art involves plan, unity, cli- 
max, and a conclusion. 

5. Bradford s psychographs are full of facts. 

6. Bradford found no point of similarity in tiie seven men 
he selected for studies in his book, The Quick. and the 
Dead. 

7. Bradford had consummate skill in summing up a man. 

8. Bradford s manner of expression appeals to the imagi- 
nation. 

9. Theodore Roosevelt was seif-suflScient according to Brad- 
ford. 
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10. In Damaged Souls, Bradford portrayed characters that 
had suffered irreparable damage to their souls. 

11. Bradford failed in his portrayal of Aaron Burr. 

12. Aaron Burr was the grandson of Jonathan Edwards. 

13. Bradford had the capacity for writing striking summary 
or key sentences. 

14. In addition to being a biographer, Bradford was a man 
of letters. 

15. The highest point in Bradford's career as a biographer 
was achieved in American Portraits. 

II. ''Bradford does not so much explain men as portray them 
credibly and clearly." 

Expand tliis sentence into a paragraph, explaining just what 
it is that Bradford does as a biographer and what he does 
not do. 

III. .Books to Bead 

Adams, James Truslow, Life of Samuel Johnson 
Adams, James Truslow, The Living Jefferson 
Bradford, Gamaliel, Damaged Souh 
Bradford, Gamaliel, Lee the American 
Bradford, Gamaliel, The Quick and the Dead 
Ludwig, Emil, Nine Etched from Life 
Peattie, Donald C., Green Laurels 
Peattie, Donald C., Singing in the Wilderness 
Strachey, Lytton, Elizabeth and Essex 
Strachey, Lytton, Eminent Victorians 
StrsLchey, Lytton, Queen Victoria 


MAKING HABITS WORK FOR YOU * 


WnxiAM James 

The author’s purpose: To present a body of truth in a forceful way 
so that the reader is impressed and convinced and influenced to 
follow a certain line of conduct. 

The reader’s purpose: To grasp the force of the truth expressed, 
appraise it, and incorporate it in the structure of his mind. 

Procedure: The notices on the signposts are unmistakable; die italics 
show the direction of the author’s drinking. Perhaps frequent 
backward glances will help the reader to pursue the right path. 
The pattern of thinking is easily recognizable— conclusion-proof 
pattern. Read to find the author’s conclusion and dien his proof. 

Time . ..?... 


“Habit a second nature? Habit is ten times nature,” tlie Duke 
of Wellington exclaimed; and the degree to which this is true 
no one can appreciate so well as a veteran soldier. Daily drill 
and years of discipline make a man over in most of his conduct. 

Habit is the flywheel of society, its most precious conserving 
agent. The great thing, then, is to make our nervous system our 
ally instead of our enemy. We must make automatic and habit- 
ual, as early as possible, as many useful actions as we can, and 
guard against growing into ways that are disadvantageous as 
we guard against the plague. The more of the details of our daily 
life we can hand over to the effortless custody of automatism, 
the more our higher powers of mind will be set free for their 
proper work. There is no more miserable person than one in 

* From Psychology: Briefer Course by William James. Henry Holt & 
Company, publishers. 
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whom nothing is habitual but indecision, and for whom the 
lighting of every cigar, the drinking of every cup, the time of 
rising and going to bed every day, and the beginning of every 
bit of work, are subjects of deliberation. Half the time of such 
a man goes to deciding or regretting matters which ought to be 
so ingrained in him as practically not to exist for his conscious- 
ness at all. 

In the acquisition of a new habit, or the leaving off of an old 
one, there are four great maxims to remember; First, we must 
take care to launch ourselves with as strong an initiative as pos- 
sible. Accumulate all possible circumstances which reinforce 
the right motives; make engagements incompatible with the 
old way; take a public pledge, if the case allows; in short, en- 
velop your resolution with every aid you know. This will give 
your new beginning such momentum that the temptation to 
break down will hot occur as soon as it otherwise might; and 
every day a breakdown is postponed adds to the chances of its 
not occurring at all. 

Second, never suffer an exception to occur till the new habit 
is securely rooted in your life. Each lapse is like letting fall a 
ball of string which one is carefully winding up; a single shp 
undoes more than a great many turns will wind up again. Con- 
tinuity of training is the great means of making the nervous 
system act infallibly right. 

Success at the outset is imperative. Failure is apt to dampen 
the energy of all future attempts, whereas past successes nerve 
one to future vigor. Goethe says to a man who consulted him 
about an enterprise but mistrusted his own powers: “Ach! You 
need only blow on your hands!” And the remark illustrates the 
effect on Goethe’s spirits of his own habitually successful 
career. 

The question of tapering off in abandoning such habits as 
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drink comes under this head, and is a question about which 
experts differ in individual cases. In the main, however, all ex- 
pert opinion would agree that abrupt acquisition of the new 
habit is the best way, if there be a real possibility of carrying it 
out. We must be careful not to give the will so stiff a task as to 
ensure its defeat at the outset; but provided one can stand it, a 
sharp period of suffering, and then a free time is the best thing 
to aim at, whether in giving up a habit like drinking, or in 
simply changing one’s hours of rising or of work. It is surpris- 
ing how soon a desire will die if it be never fed. 

“One must first learn to proceed firmly before one can begin 
to make oneself over again,” writes Dr. Bahnsen. “He who 
every day makes a fresh resolve is like one who, arriving at the 
edge of the ditch he is to leap, forever stops and returns for a 
fresh run. Without unbroken advance there is no such thing as 
accumulation of positive forces.” 

The third maxim is: Seize the firsi possible opportunity to act 
on every resolution you make. It is not in the moment of their 
forming, but in the moment of their producing tnotor effects 
that resolutions communicate the new “set” to the brain. No 
matter how full a reservoir of maxims one may possess, and no 
matter how good one’s sentiments may be, if one has not taken 
advantage of every concrete opportunity to act, one’s character 
may remain entirely xmaffected for the better. With mere good 
intentions hell is proverbially paved. And this is an obvious 
consequence of the principles we have laid down. A “charac- 
ter,” as J. S. MiE says, “is a completely fashioned will"; and a 
will, in the sense m which he means it, is an aggregate of 
tendencies to act in a firm, prompt, and definite way upon all 
the principal emergencies of life. 

A tendency to act becomes effectively ingrained in us only in 
proportion to the frequency with which the actions actually 
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occur, and the brain “grows” to their use. When a resolve or a 
fine glow of feeling is allowed to evaporate without bearing 
practical fruit it is worse than a chance lost; it works so as posi- 
tively to hinder tlie discharge of future resolutions and emo- 
tions. There is no more contemptible human character than 
that of the nerveless sentimentalist and dreamer, who spends 
his life in a weltering sea of sensibility and emotion, but who 
never does a manly concrete deed. The weeping of the Russian 
lady over the fictitious personages in the play, while her coach- 
man is freezing to death outside, is the sort of thing that every- 
where happens on a less glaring scale. Never should we suffer 
ourselves to have an emotion at a play, concert, or upon reading 
a book, without expressing it afterward in some active way. Let 
the expression be the least thing in the world— speaking genially 
to one’s grandmother, or giving up ones seat in a car, ff nothing 
more heroic offers— but let it not fail to take place. 

If we let our emotions evaporate, they get into a way of evap- 
orating. Similarly, if we often flinch from making an effort, 
before we know it the effort-making capacity is gone; and ff we 
suffer the wandering of our attention, presently it will wander 
all the time. As tlie fourtli practical maxim, we may, then, offer 
sometliing like this: Keep the faculty of effort alive in you by 
' a little gratuitous exercise every day. That is, be systematically 
ascetic or heroic in little unnecessary points, do every day or 
two something for no other reason than that you would rather 
not do it, so that when the hour of dire need draws nigh, it may 
find you nerved and trained to stand the test. Asceticism of this 
sort is like the insurance a man pays on his house. The tax does 
him no good at the time and possibly may never bring him a 
return. But if the fire does come, his having paid it will be his 
salvation from ruin. So witii the man who has daily inured him- 
self to habits of concentrated attention, energetic volition, and 
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self-denial in xmnecessary things. He will stand like a tower 
when everything rocks around him, and when his softer fellow 
mortals are winnowed like chaflF in the blast. 

The hell to be endured hereafter, of which theology tells, is 
no worse than the hell we make for ourselves in this world by 
habitually fashioning our characters m the wrong way. If we 
realized the extent to which we are mere walking bundles of 
habits, we would give more heed to their formation. We are 
spinning our own fates, good or evil, and never to be undone. 
Every smallest stroke of virtue or of vice leaves its never so 
little scar. The dnmken Rip Van Winkle in Jefferson’s play ex- 
cuses himself for every fresh dereliction by saying, “I won’t 
coimt this time!” Well! he may not count it, and a kind Heaven 
may not count it; but it is being counted none tire less. Down 
among his nerve cells and fibers the molecules are counting it, 
registering it and storing it up to be used against him when the 
next temptation comes. Nothing we ever do is, in strict scien- 
tific literalness, wiped out. Of course this has its good side as 
well as its bad one. As we become permanent dnmkards by so 
many separate drinks, so we become saints in the moral, and 
experts in the practical and scientific spheres, by so many sepa- 
rate acts and hours of work. Let no one have anxiety about the 
upshot of his education, whatever its line may be. If he keep 
faithfully busy each hour of the working day, he may safely 
leave the final result to itself. He can with perfect certainty 
count on waking up some fine morniirg, to find himself one of 
the competent ones of his generation, in whatever pursuit he 
may have singled out. 

Time Length of story 1440 words Rate of reading 

What is James’ conclusion? Complete the outline suggested in I. 
Write the outline in your notebook. 
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I. Note the pattern of the essay. 

1. The subject, habit, is introduced. 

2. The conclusion is stated and repeated twice in the second 

paragraph. 

What is the conclusion? 

3. Habits may be acquired in four ways. 

List tlie four ways. 

4. The conclusion is repeated in the last paragraph. 

Quote the sentence that repeats the conclusion. 

II. What is the diflference between Rip Van Winkle and a veteran 

soldier.^ 

III. In your notebook, translate the following expressions into your 
own words: 

1. hand over the details of our daily life to the effortless 
custody of automatism 

2. nerveless sentimentalist and dreamer 

3. weltering sea of sensibihty and emotion 

4. gratuitous exercise 

IV. Books to Read 

Dorsey, George A., Why We Behave Like Human Beings 
James, William, Psychology: Brief Course 
Mursell, James L., Streamline Your Mind 
Robinson, James H., The Mind in the Making 
Wright, Milton, Managing Yourself 
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THE ABUNDANT LIFE IN BOOKS “ 


Mary Ellen Chase 

The authors purpose: To establish a conclusion implied in the title. 
The reade/s purpose: To find the author’s conclusion. 

Procedure: In the fourth paragraph the author states her conclusion. 
Note the approach to the subject in the first three paragraphs. 
Then foUow five arguments to support her conclusion. Read to 
follow the author’s argument. 

Time...?... 


I write these words in England. From my window I can see 
across the flat green fields the towers of Cambridge University, 
the fine Gothic pinnacles of King’s College chapel, the great 
tower of the wonderful new hbrary, made possible through 
American generosity and vision. I think as I write of the differ- 
ences which distinguish English education from that in Amer- 
ica, and especially of those which set apart the college training 
of English girls from that of the girls in our colleges at home. 

There are two colleges for women in Cambridge, four in 
Oxford. Strictly limited in their enrollment to some two hun- 
dred and fifty girls each, the purposes for which they exist and 
the education which they offer are in no sense American. The 
rank and file of Enghsh girls do not as a rule come to college. 
The women’s colleges at Oxford and Cambridge are for the 
carefully chosen few, for girls with scholarly tastes who intend 
to enter the academic profession; girls usually prepared in the 
best Enghsh schools who are for the most part fitting them- 

® Reprinted by special peroiission from the Ladies’ Home Journal. 
Copyright, 1936, by The Curtis Publishing Company. 
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selves for what in England are known as “posts”-that is, for 
teaching in schools or in colleges. There are, of course, excep- 
tions to this rule, but they are relatively few. The idea of send- 
ing girls of all sorts to college, as we do in America, simply for 
four years of cultural training which may lead to professional 
or business life, but which in many cases simply opens the way 
to a richer life wherever it is to be lived, is relatively unknown 
in England. 

It is not my purpose here to discuss whether England in edu- 
cating only her best minds is wiser than America in attempting 
to educate all tlie thousands who each year throng her cam- 
puses. It is ratlier my purpose, American educational ideals be- 
ing what tliey are, for better or for worse, to suggest something 
of the value there may be in those ideals for American girls of 
all kinds, bright or mediocre, who have been given the oppor- 
tunity of four years at college. 

In a previous article I tried to define a college as an institu- 
tion existing, not primarily for social advantages or for reform- 
ing careless mental or moral habits, but rather for the dissemi- 
nation of learning to all those who dwell within its gates. I was 
bold enough to say I believed that in such learning and knowl- 
edge there was, not a preparation for life, but instead— life 
itself, the larger life, the “good life,” if you will. In other words, 
I suggested what I shall here try to prove: that within the cov- 
ers of books there is abundant living for all girls who come to 
college; perhaps, indeed, a more abundant living tlian most of 
us can gain through our actual experiences in our own smaller 
worlds. 

Since my own college teaching is given to English literature, 
I am drawing most of my illustrations of what may seem to 
some an odd conviction from the study of literature, rather 
than from the study of history, philosophy, or science. Funda- 
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mentally, however, the truth is the same. Moreover, since all 
girls, in whatever college they may be, study literature in some 
form as a required subject, my illustrations are more easily ap- 
phcable to all. 

They may also prove more readily applicable to older readers 
with college far behind them. 

A certain father once wrote me a letter about his daughter, a 
college freshman. 

‘T really am not very much concerned,” he said, “about my 
daughter’s grades in her several subjects. To tell the truth, I am 
sending her to college chiefly to gain experience; in other- 
words, to learn about life and how to hve wisely and well. I be- 
lieve that tliese are the great assets to be gained from a college 
course; and I believe, fruthemiore, that she will acquire these 
valuable things quite as much from association with her fellow 
students in the dormitory and on the playground as she will 
from poring over her books in the college library. What is more, 
I want her to have a good time in these best years of her life; 
and I do not think that I shall mind it at all if she neglects her 
books now and then to get it.” 

Now this father and I, although we might irot express our 
ideal of four years of college in the same way, see eye to eye 
about the mam issue. I hold with him and he holds with me 
that the chief end and aim of a sojourn at college is the attain- 
ment of the power to Hve not only wisely but well and happily. 

I hold with him and he holds with me that the steps to this 
shming goal are the knowledge of one’s fellows (so far as we 
can know one another); the abflity to adjust oneself to persons 
and circumstances, sometimes difficult; the power to relate one’s 
thoughts and feelings to the larger experiences of which they 
are a part; and, finally, the discovering or the strengthening of 
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certain values which are sufficiently secure and stable to serve 
as a foundation for one’s behavior, one’s faith. 

This far we agree in our ideal for his daughter and for the 
daughters of many thousands of fathers. But when it comes to 
the ways and the means of achieving that ideal, we differ. For I 
hold that tliere is LIFE, the very life which that father wants 
for his daughter, in BOOKS, life genuine, thrilling, true— and 
moreover, I believe that frequently the life in books is not only 
more accessible but actually more REAL than any life experi- 
enced throughout four years of college. 

Robert Louis Stevenson, in his delightful essay called “An 
Apology for Idlers,” perhaps voices the sentiment of this father. 
“Books are good enough in their way,” writes Stevenson, “but 
they are a mighty bloodless substitute for life.” 

Wishing good authority for my contention also, I recall quite 
the opposite point of view taken by tire great English novelist, 
Henry Fielding, in his inimitable creation, Parson Abraham 
Adams, the hero of his fascinating book, Joseph Andrews. For 
in Parson Adams, Fielding fashioned a man who was equally 
convinced that the way to learn life and living was from books 
and books alone. 

“Knowledge of men is to be learned only from books,” quoth 
he. “And do you imagine sailing by different countries or cities 
is traveling? No. I can go farther in an afternoon than you in a 
twelvemonth. For tire traveling I mean is in books, the only 
way of traveling by which any knowledge is to be acquired.” 

In the wide mind of this delightful English vicar of the eight- 
eenth century was established firmly the assurance upon which 
he had built his happy, useful life: That one can know the per- 
sons in books as one can never know one’s fellow men; that 
such fuller knowledge bears in its wake the power to make one 
know oneself more fairly and clearly; and that after one has 
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lived with books for a season, he need fear none of the necessi- 
ties and the perplexities of time and chance, because, having 
related his own experiences to the larger experiences of man- 
kind, he glimpses life as a whole and is not too greatly con- 
cerned over himself, only a part thereof. To Parson Adams, 
books were not a substitute for life. They were life itself. More- 
over, they chronicled a larger, more variegated life than he 
could ever know in his rural Somerset parish, or than you and 
I can ever know merely through associations with friends at 
college. 

Was he right? Was R.L.S. right? Is the freslunan’s father 
more right than I? Well, not one of these weighty questions can 
be answered by a terse yes or a more terse no. The answer, like 
most answers to questions of this sort, lies somewhere between 
the two. Yet, because R.L.S. and the father have far more ad- 
herents than have Parson Adams and I in this hurrying world, I 
should like to say a word in justification of the idea that there 
is life for the college girl in tire reading and study of books— 
real life, not a substitute, real rmderstanding of people and of 
thoughts. And I should like to uphold what I belie\-e to be the 
truth, that such understanding may contribute even more to- 
ward the “good life,” which is tire wise, sane, humorous, buoy- 
ant, happy life, than the understanding to be gained from the 
hockey field, or the midnight supper, or the Yale Prom, excel- 
lent and indispensable as all these may be. 

In the first place, the life in books gives us experiences which 
our own life outside them, in most cases, can never afford us. 
For most of us in college, as elsewhere, life is more or less cir- 
cumscribed. We cannot possibly experience all the emotions, 
make all the decisions, meet all the problems knowm to human- 
kind. Take, for example, Dostoevski s magnificent no\ul, Crime 
and Punishment. You and I, we trust, will not commit a mur- 
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der, nor shall we in all probability ever be tire confidantes of 
consciences tortured by such sin; and yet if we would under- 
stand something of life in the larger aspects, it is well for us to 
know something of such mental and spiritual suffering as the 
murderer endured in that great story. History has its revela- 
tions, also, and philosophy as well. Surely they do not belong 
in the compartment of your mind marked Study, as divorced 
from that which you mistakenly term College Life. Rather, they 
exist to astonish one by experiences and by ideas to which one’s 
associates can never contribute save only as they, too, learn 
from books. 

Moreover, the life in books can clarify our own experiences, 
heighten them, reinterpret them for us so that we see them in a 
new and less obscured light. For instance, there is King Lear, 
which many of us think is the greatest of Shakespeare’s trage- 
dies because it is so human, so universal. We all have known in 
our own experience old persons or perhaps not so old— grand- 
fathers and grandmothers who in a moment’s generosity have 
divided their money among their children, or, a situation which 
is most common, have turned over their homes to married chil- 
dren and come to live with sons or daughters and grand- 
children. But you and I, until we read King Lear, have never 
quite realized what in many cases has been the sad result. 

Many a foolish ghi has been shamed into common sense by 
such a seemingly simple story as Booth Tarkington’s Alice 
Adams. In vain, your roommate may have told you how silly 
you were, how pretentious, how dishonest, how selfish (al- 
though I fear most roommates would lack the courage!), but 
the author of Alice Adams has no mercy upon you. And through 
his true and relentless story you see yourself, or perhaps instead 
some friends of yours, as you have never seen yourself or her 
before. 
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Again, just as books introduce you to experiences which you 
can probably never live outside them, so do they arouse new 
and deeper emotions within you. Remember the young girl 
Camilla in the last six books of Vergil’s Aeneid (which, if you 
have not read, I trust you will read in college! ) or young Eury- 
alus, also in those books, with the shining, fatal helmet on his 
exulting head. You may know half a dozen girls in your dormi- 
tory who seem fine and companionable, were it not for some 
tiny flaw too often in evidence-vanity, jealousy, or perhaps 
oversensitiveness, which is really simply selfishness. But you 
never realize just how that flaw becomes fatal until Camilla 
pays the penalty for her inordinate love of pretty clothes, or 
until Euryalus’ helmet proves the means by which his life is 
forfeit. Then, after you have read and tliought, you find grow- 
ing within you a new emotion— fear, lest you, too, pay a pen- 
alty. And pity? It is only a great artist who can make us know 
pity as a great universal, uniting emotion as does Hardy in Tess 
of the D’Urhermlles or The Mayor of Casterbridge. 



And what about new ideas to play with, mull over in your 
mind, discuss with your friends? Stirely you must have learned 
already tliat ideas in this world are sought after and held by all 
too few persons! Can the girls you know supply you with 
enough of these? If they can, they are rare specimens. Person- 
ally, I have not seen many people with real ideas, e\ en on col- 
lege faculties! Some rainy day when you have a free hour and 
are browsing about in the library, you pick up a copy of Dante’s 
Inferno. There before your eyes is Dante’s description of tirose 
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wretched souls at the gate of Hell. These are they who in this 
life have been neither bad nor good, who have merited neither 
reproof nor praise, who have been always “on the fence,” as it 
were, lukewarm, non-committal. They have been chased out of 
Heaven because they made it less beautiful, and even Hell will 
not receive them. What is their punishment? To be stimg end- 
lessly by gadflies and by wasps simply because they never took 
the trouble to be alive. Smrely here is an idea worthy to make a 
milestone out of a rainy day! 

Last of all, what about the “good time,” to get which the 
father who writes me is willing that his daughter should neg- 
lect her books? True it is that one must leam, in college and 
out, a sensible neglect of books now and then. Not for one mo- 
ment have I contended or would I contend that there is no life 
outside them. But I confess myself troubled by the suggestion 
that one must leave one’s books to ensure a good time. I myself 
have had the best times of all my life with books. There must 
be many other persons like me. It would have to be the promise 
of a wondrously good time— a quiet supper with a best friend, a 
dance with the nicest man possible, three sets at tennis with a 
perfectly matched player— to compete with The Cloister and 
the Hearth, or The Return of the Native, or A Shropshire Lad, 
or The Wind in the Willows, or the first books of Plato’s Re- 
public. 

Such books are the “substantial world” which Wordsworth 
writes about, the “enfranchised world” of old Sir Thomas 
Browne. They hft the haze from one’s narrow horizons, dis- 
pense light upon a wider world, fill one’s days with men and 
women of larger stature than those we ordinarily meet at break- 
fast, dinner, and supper. In them and in others like them which 
one may read at college— or elsewhere, if one will— there is 
surely no divorcement from life, but rather a new, larger and 
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mor© bountiful experience than college without them can pos- 
sibly afford, whatever else its attractions. And it is precisely for 
the sake of this abundant life that the American college exists, 
giving to those who spend four years within it the opportunity 
to think new thoughts, to know deeper emotions, to enlarge 
and clarify the world of the individual by visions of a more uni- 
versal world, and to supply through eager reading and study 
those resources and satisfactions which endure not merely for a 
season but for all time. 

Time. Length of story 2560 words Rate of reading. 



What is the chief purpose of college? 

What is the difference between* English and American education 
of women? 

In your notebook, write your answers to 1, 11, and III. 

I. State the conclusion which Miss Chase attempts to prove in this 
article. Find the paragraph tliat states the conclusion fully. 

II. How, according to Miss Chase, is abundant life to be secured? 
Quote from the article in support of your answer. 

III. Beginning with the phrase, “'in the first place,''^ Miss Chase 
builds up her arguments in support of her conclusion. List her 
arguments in support of her position. 

1. What novel illustrates her first point? 

2. What play is mentioned to reinforce her second point? 

3. What references to literature strengthen tlie third point of 
her argument? 
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4. The fourth argument is strengthened by Hterary refer- 

ences. What are they? 

5. There is a fifth argument stated in the paragraph begin- 
ning, “Last of all.” What five books are listed in support 

of the fifth point? 

I¥. 'Do you think that Miss Chase has proved her conclusion to 
be true? 

V. Books to Bead 

Eastman, Fred, Books That Have Shaped the World 

Flexnei, Abiaham, Htiiveisifiesi Amei'tcafiy Eti^lish^ GefTixari 

Kerfoot, John B., How to Read 

Lamed, Josephus N., Books, Culture and Character 

Reade, Charles, The Cloister and the Hearth 

Stearns, .Myron M., What Kind of College Is Best? 

Woolf, Virginia, The Com7non Reader 


NEW ENGLAND HURRICANE * 

John Q. Stewaet 

The author’s purpose: To give his main conclusion about the hurri- 
cane. 

The readers purpose: To find the author’s conclusion and the proof 
that supports his conclusion. 

Procedure: The author divides his story into four large divisions. 
This is not accidental. He establishes a main point in each sec- 
tion. Are the four points related? What is the main conclusion 
about the New England hurricane? That it was dramatic and 
horrible? That the government weather bureau failed to give 
warning? That New England accepted the storm with casual- 
ness? That nothing could have reduced the damage? When you 
complete the reading of the essay, does one main conclusion stick 
in your mind? If so, what is it? 

Time . ..?... 


I 

Newspapers, especially outside New England, gave the stu- 
pendous hurricane of Wednesday, September 21st, very" inade- 
quate treatment. For two or three days immediately following 
the disaster bits of it were front-page items, but the whole ac- 
count was not available until the neurotic interests of editors 
had jumped to fresher happenings. Oirly in scattered fragments 
was the storm’s story published at the time. The limitations im- 
posed on reporting by excessive mania for speed never have 
been illustrated more emphatically. 

The first hurried headlines the next morning, STORM HITS 
ATLANTIC COAST, are about all that inattentive newspaper 
readers from New York City west are likely to remember of a 

* Copyright, 1939, by Harper & Brothers. 
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catastrophe as dramatic and horrible as any ever accomplished 
by wind and sea and rain. Spectral fleets of aerial bombers over 
Czechoslovakia were made more real to the American public 
than the actual low-flying blasts of the typhoon. 

“For twenty-five cents I’ll listen to your story of the hurri- 
cane.” A bored sandwich man is rumored to have paraded 
Boston Common with this sign. Even yet no narrator would be 
able to supply him with an altogether complete and trustworthy 
description. History moved on September 21st too fast to fol- 
low across New England, and the telegraph lines in tatters went 
down behind her. The wind’s destruction commenced about 
2:30 P.M., along the south shore of Long Island, and ceased 
above the Canadian border after midnight. The disaster was 
threefold. Over sea beaches storm waves of the hurricane, few 
in number but towering as high as forty feet, swept everything 
away. Terrific winds carried destruction inland. Torrential rains 
swelled streams already flooding from earher downpours. 

Seven States, and the Province of Quebec, counted close to 
seven hundred fatalities. A seaboard as wealthy as any in the 
world, and its hinterland, heavily provided with telephones, ra- 
dios, coast guards, and State police, felt the shock. There had 
been no warning worth the mentioning; telephones and coast 
guards were scarcely called to service. A sophisticated popula- 
tion died by hundreds with Httle or no knowledge of what raw 
shape of death this was which struck from the sky and the tide. 

In the long and laudable annals of the government’s weather 
forecasters tliat day’s record makes what must be the sorriest 
page. Hindsight is easy. The routine responsibilities of the 
United States Weather Bureau are so important that criticism 
of the failure of tliis splendid body of men to rise to an unprece- 
dented emergency is not altogether justified. Yet suppose that 
the broadcasting of adequate advance notice of storms had 
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been the New York Stock Exchange s duty instead of the duty 
of a branch of the Federal Department of Agriculture! The out- 
cry from Washington over the insuflaciency of the warning 
which was given would have been immediate, bitter, and volu- 
minous. Scores of previous lifesaving predictions of hurricanes 
along the sparsely populated Southern coasts would have been 
dismissed as insignificant. 

Those storms which are the most terrible are brewed by salt 
air and sunshine, by the damp sea air and the warmth of the 
sun and the earths turning. Hurricanes, the extreme violences 
to which the earth’s atmosphere is subject, are formed in a nar- 
row belt near the equator, the doldrums. There tire air is the 
most stagnant on the planet. To the making of their vortical 
energies go thousands of billions of horsepower hours— tiger- 
hours— of simlight. 

In different oceans these disturbances bear different local 
names, hurricanes, typhoons, willy-willies, cyclones. “Tropical 
cyclone” is a technical name. In the early morning of Septem- 
ber 21, Long Island and New England, unaware of the danger, 
lay fully exposed in the probable path of a West Indian hurri- 
cane advancing off Cape Hatteras. 

Northward that morning at 45 miles an hour in the Atlantic 
the windless central hub of the whirling wind was approaching. 
It swept over the aroused sea and successively, along the Caro- 
linas, Virginia, Delaware, New Jersey barometers would dip 
and rise again as it passed. The Weather Bureau’s routine ob- 
servations at 8:30 A.M., e.d.s.t., alone ought to have been glar- 
ing warning. Already then the storm’s circular isobars— or lines 
of equal barometric pressure— were sketched as lengthened into 
ovals with their long axes pointing north. During the preced- 
ing twelve hours, this weather map for Wednesday morning 
showed, the tropical cyclone as a whole had been moving at 
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an average speed of 35 mdes an hour. Continuation of the 
rapid advance was indicated, northward into a fatal barometric 
trough across New England between two high-pressure areas. 
The wind at Hatteras at 8:30 a.m. Wednesday was blowing 
from the northwest 50 miles an hour; and Cape Hatteras was 
scores of miles west of the hurricane’s center on its violent side. 
What if meteorological statistics of many years did indicate that 
September tropical cyclones in the north Atlantic if they curve 
from Florida as this one did, nearly always curve again east- 
ward and out to empty sea? This one’s course eastward evi- 
dently would be blocked by that potent Nova Scotia high. 
Not for the hardy accustomed captains of the North-Atlantic 
steamer lanes would be the task of dealing with this particular 
whirlwind. 

The triangle of ocean from Long Island to Bermuda to Geor- 
gia bore few ships that day, or at any rate no radio officers who 
troubled to communicate, after early morning, wind speeds and 
barometer readings. Here was the Weather Bureau’s unde- 
fended sector. A violent hurricane was known to be at large in 
it, but officialdom’s undisturbed routines were not adjusted to 
disclose just where it headed. In the tropics these storms move 
more slowly than 20 miles an hour, but accelerated advances 
were not miusual in northern waters. Telephone lines south 
along the coast remained undamaged and available, but were 
apparently unused for the emergency assembling of weather 
data. Meteorology is not a very exact science; but to estimate 
from wind and barometer the approach of a hurricane-center is 
an elementary exercise, and has long been an essential part of 
tlie training of navigators at sea. 

In tire northern hemisphere the winds blow round the center 
in the direction opposite to that which tire hands of a huge 
clock lying on tlie ground will take. “Face the wind, then the 
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center is your right.” The winds are strongest near the center 
and the barometric pressure is lowest there. Rising heated air 
accounts for that low, and the gyroscopic force of the earth s 
rotation starts the whirl. In the southern hemisphere it is always 
clockwise. The whole vortex, once formed, may travel for thou- 
sands of miles with unchanged structure. Air friction continu- 
ally takes toll of its energy stored from the sun s evaporation of 
the sea, and forces the low-level winds to move inward to fill 
the central vacuum. Yet for a week or two tlie condensing 
water-vapor of the rain releases power enough to maintain the 
reduced pressure at the center, and while that nuclear vacuum 
is mamtained the rotating eartli continues to urge the incoming 
winds round it. In this wise, long before James Watt, nature 
had harnessed steam. 



Not until almost midaftemoon September 21st did the rapid 
fall of barometers in New York City itself suggest to Weather 
Bureau officials cloistered in office buildings that the dreadful 
invader from the south had refused to follow precedent by re- 
curving northeast to open sea. At 3 p.m. the warning went out 
from New York City that a hurricane-center would pass over 
Long Island and Connecticut ‘late this afternoon or tonight, at- 
tended by shifting gales.” Even this tardy notice was not ade- 
quately spread, and already the inner spirals of tlie wind were 
screaming against Long Island. 

Days before, while the fledgling hurricane still was swoop- 
ing northwestward from its nest in the doldrums, experienced 
Florida had battened down. But there were no preparations 
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made Wednesday afternoon from Cape May to Maine. Dwell- 
ers in summer cottages and fishing settlements remained unin- 
formed of peril until the unchained wind and sea infonned 
them. Meteorology long has taught what the effects are when 
a hurricane crosses a coastline. For far too many people that 
afternoon the knowledge came too vividly and too late. 

II 

The breadth of the inner circle of devastating blasts was a 
hundred miles and more. From a stratosphere balloon poised 
precariously above the turmoil, the murky winds would have 
been directed counterclockwise over tire ground, around huge 
concentric curves within this circle. As the center moved north 
at 50 miles an hour across middle Long Island, the blow to 
the westward of the center was approximately from the north. 
To eastward it was from the south, and in that quadrant the 
hissing gales were ridden by steep “stoim waves” from the At- 
lantic. Ahead tlie winds were roughly east, and they were west 
behind. The eastern half of this great anticlock was its “danger- 
ous semicircle,” where the northern advance of its hub added 
the speed to the far more rapid whirlings of the wheel. The 
western semicircle which crossed New Jersey, eastern Pennsyl- 
vania and eastern New York, was less destructive by much; for 
there the hub’s northern speed subtracted from the southern 
rotation of tlie wheel. Even in a hurricane 100 miles an horn' is 
an important differential. Severe damage therefore was to the 
east of the hub’s course. Next morning’s weather chart would 
map tlie center tlmough New Haven, and just west of Hartford, 
over lower Vennont, and on toward Montreal. The worst dam- 
age did not extend much west of these points. 

At 3:30 P.M., the Boston Weather Bureau issued a mild radio 
warning. It gave no indication that terror and death were be- 
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ginning to blast the Long Island and Rhode Island and Cape 
Cod coasts. New Hampshire received no urgent word. There 
ought to have been steady repetition until radio masts went 
down, “Tell your neighbor— close your shutters-park your car 
away from trees-don’t let the wind get m your house— tell your 
neighborl” 

In Randolph, in northern New Hampshire, we are nearly 
300 miles north-northeast of Long Island. High in the White 
Moimtams, we can watch ebbs and flows of the clouds with a 
personal interest for which it appears bureaucratic routines are 
inadequate substitute. Already at 10:30 a.m. that Wednesday 
a marked change was evident in the character of the unpleasant 
weather which had prevailed since the previous Sunday. Sev- 
eral of us identified the new disturbance as probably a hurri- 
cane approaching from the south. We did not take it upon 
ourselves to communicate with Portland or Boston. We ex- 
pected the developing storm to be an interesting but not a 
dangerous experience. 

The temperature for a September blow in northern New 
England was ominously high, 64 degrees at our altitude of 1800 
feet. The wind from a little south of east, had a weight and a 
gustiness characteristic even of the outer circles of a tropical 
cyclone. Once known, such squalls are recognized again. We 
had had days of remarkable clarity: Sunday, Monday, and 
Tuesday, beneath low clouds the mountains had been curiously 
distinct whenever the unwelcome rains xs’ould cease. Hurri- 
canes as a rule weaken rapidly over land. The vapory ground, 
sodden from a rainy summer, was ready to nourish tliis one as 
dreadfully as though New England had been the Carilrbean. 

The development of the stonn Wednesday morning and 
early Wednesday afternoon at Randolph followed precisely 
standard textbook descriptions of the approach of a hurricane. 
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The whipping raindrops were characteristically fine, like mist. 
The temperature held constant. The barometer fell slowly at 
first, but after 4 p.m. at 0.1 inch an hour. The wind then really 
began to build, and the rain slanted in blizzards. It seemed in- 
conceivable that an intense disturbance should be coming, for 
there had been days’ newspaper notice of the arrival of the al- 
most wornout hurricane of August, 1933— but here it came. 

“The center will pass attended by shifting gales.” Northern 
New England was ignorant of this bland announcement. As 
night groped through tire storm’s twilight, catastrophic frenzy 
replaced our mountain air. Still the direction of the wind held 
to the south of east. At about 8:15 p.m. tire barometer sharply 
stopped falling at 29.0 (corrected to sea level). Rapidly then 
the wind hauled around and soon the gale was tearing at the 
southern instead of the eastern shutters of our cottage. An 
amateur in meteorology knew by wind shift and barometer that 
the fearful anticlock whirl of the alien storm was rushing to- 
ward Canada with its hub passing to our south and west. 



Out of the night’s steady bellowing that one soon became un- 
conscious of, every few minutes would rise a whine which 
demanded all attention as it drove directly at our thin south 
wooden walls and raved at every window crack. It seemed that 
the next gust or the next would breach our frail defenses. At 
11:30 P.M. patches of stars appeared through thinning clouds; 
the wind rapidly lessened, and, still strong and persistent, 
turned southwest. The barometer began rising as fast as it had 
fallen before, and it went to 29.5 by 7 a.m. Thursday as the 
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never-so-welcome sun rose at its equinox in an almost cloudless 
sky. This had been no ordinary “equinoctial storm,” but with 
New England casualness the inhabitants of the countryside set 
about removing its wreckage. The wind during the night had 
blown itself out at last in southern Quebec. Not for a day or 
two did we learn how comparatively fortunate our neighbor- 
hood had been. 

The rapid northern advance of the storm had shortened its 
duration. Instead of the dozen hours of maxinium tempest 
which Miami would have known, New England had but four 
or five. Only dwellers by salt water experienced the sea’s un- 
behevable wildness, which across tropical islands is the gravest 
danger of these atmospheric vortices. The whole duration of 
the blow was perhaps twenty hours. The rain in Randolph was 
torrential between 4 and 6 p.m., after that scarcely two more 
inches fell. The cyclone pressed at the heels of earlier heavy 
rains, and even without its deluge dangerous floods would have 
swept the lower river valleys. 

Ill 

Many of the most spectacular incidents of that afternoon and 
night in the northern hurricane’s track will never be collected, 
for their central participants are dead. The danger of death 
brushed close to miUions of others, how close we never shall 
know. New York City felt only the edge of the stonn— tliis time. 

Along the New Jersey coast in mid-aftemoon the barometer 
fell 0.4 inch in an hour as the center passed at sea. The wind 
there blew from the north during the early afternoon and then 
shifted toward west. Coast guard stations appeared as unin- 
formed as laymen. Over the sandspit which separates Barnegat 
Bay from the ocean, several gigantic waves reared in close suc- 
cession about 5:30 p.m. They followed surf and high water 
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which normally would have been accounted very violent. They 
were examples of the terrible “storm waves” which accompany 
hurricanes, and had been heaped up doubtless by the tempest’s 
eastern semicircle, 75 miles or so offshore, when the blow was 
toward the coast. Reduced atmospheric pressure at the center 
may have helped form these waves. They hammered in at 
40 miles an hour against the opposing west winds of the western 
semicircle. They annihilated boardwalks and slapped debris 
against the sand dimes. 

The south shore of Long Island and the exposed Connecticut 
and Rhode Island shores east of Montauk Point faced the full 
force of the strongest seas. Along these coasts beach after beach 
was scoured. At West Hampton of thirty-room mansions no 
single vestige remained. Seventeen refugees huddled chest- 
deep in sea water on the second floor of one when the walls at 
last gave way. Survivors lost not only their houses; many lost 
homes and lots; for the beach was deeply channeled. In Suffolk 
county the reduction in assessed valuation of real estate is esti- 
mated at $50,000,000. Elaborate lawns a mile from the sea at 
Quogue were under breakers two feet high; a cottage washed 
across witli ten people on its roof. Soon after 4 p.m. the eye or 
center was seen crossing Long Island there; for fifteen minutes 
the sky was blue, breezes were light, and people thought the 
storm had passed. While the center was approaching a barom- 
eter needle dipped toward 28 “like the second-hand of a watch.” 

Inland, at Wesleyan College in Middletown, Connecticut, 
the old stone tower of the chapel blew down after the audience 
had departed from the opening exercises of the term. A dozen 
of New England’s beautiful campuses, and many more old vil- 
lage greens, wei'e scarred with trees shattered or uprooted. 
Most buildings inland were undamaged, but where gusts were 
most turbulent windows were blown in, shingles were loosened, 
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roofs were stripped oflF, bams rolled over. Slides blocked roads 
in the hills, and bursting dams ripped roads in the valleys. Gush- 
ing streams broke highway and railway bridges and poured 
down village streets. Mountain forests beloved of trampers and 
skiers underwent in four hours more damage than would have 
accumulated from the gales and freshets of a score of winters 
and springs. And in New London, Worcester, and Peterborough, 
N. H., fires abetted the wind. 

Long Island Sound was beaten to one unbroken sheet of 
foam. Both shores were invaded by wind-driven tides. A family 
who hved in Darien, Connecticut, caught by the gale on tlieir 
schooner in the Sound, weathered it but found that the water 
had ruined then house on the shore. Along the mainland coasts 
from Stonington to Buzzards Bay, where Long Island no longer 
served as breakwater, the storm waves were murderous. Narra- 
gansett Bay suddenly flooded downtown Providence. People 
who watched the surf were snatched into the sea, even from be- 
hind the steering wheels of their cars. One fortunate family at 
Misquamicut, fleeing by automobile toward high ground at 
50 miles an hour, barely outran the pursuing sea. From a 
hilltop house at Watch Hill a woman looked from her window 
and saw a giant wave approaching “like a fogbank coming 
fast.” It came ahead of the wind; tliis was soon after 4 p.m., and 
three hours of horror followed. The house stood, but disinte- 
grated leaves and grass covered it with gray-green paste. 

When the water had receded, owners on low-er ground at 
Watch Hill were unable to identify the sites where their houses 
had been. Among a crowd who innocently had dared the sea’s 
edge there to gaze at the huge breakers, one young woman had 
the following experience. She saw that massive wave rushing in 
and knew that she would die; there was nothing to do. The im- 
pact threw her into the crossarms of a telephone pole, breaking 
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her arm and injuring her leg. As the pole went down the whip- 
ping wire entangled her fast, and from afternoon until next 
morning she floated to a rescue across Little Narragansett Bay. 

If this storm had struck before Labor Day, at the height of 
the seaside season, the list of the dead along six coasts might 
have exceeded the six thousand lost in the Galveston hurricane 
of 1900. 

Widespread tragedy is never devoid of lighter accompani- 
ment. A gentleman of Stockbridge, in the Berkshires, an ardent 
amateur of bad weather, was visiting in Florida; he wired his 
unsympathetic wife that he would lengthen his stay to see the 
hurricane. He missed it; his wife and children in Stockbridge 
had to leave their house by boat. 

From the seacoasts to the border, from western Maine to 
eastern New York, there was wicked damage to trees. As exam- 
ples: of a grove of 40 noble white pines around a cottage on 
Lake Winnepesaukee, 39 are down, several across the cottage. 
Of 3000 sugar maples in one planting in central Vermont, 100 
were coimted standing. In hiUy country, the damage was 
spotty, but nearly everywhere a fraction, negligible or tragic, 
of the trees are lying snapped ofi^ or uprooted. Natural forests 
of trees of all ages and sizes seem to have suffered less than 
plantings of identical trees. . 

Telephone, telegraph, and power lines were out of action for 
days. Even water mains were broken. Passengers along the 
New Haven’s Shore Line two weeks after the disaster had to 
take to buses where the rails still failed. Some villages were 
without restoration of full mail service for eight days, what- 
ever the proud inscription above the portals of New York City’s 
central post office may proclaim. The Blue Hill Meteorological 
Observatory, near Boston, successfully measured winds flying 
186 miles an hour. 
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IV 


To the Northeast hurricanes no longer are an exotic and ro- 
mantic phenomenon. From August to November is the season 
for West Indian hurricanes, and many have penetrated north 
before. Extensive lists given by Ivan Ray Tannehill, the marine 
meteorologist of the Weather Bureau, include the following 
since 1900 which reached New England: September 9, 1934; 
August 24, 1933; October 3, 1929; October 1, 1920; September 
16, 1912; September 15, 1904; June 30, 1902. In most of tliese, 
however, winds in New England did not reach 75 miles an 
hour, which is the threshold of devastation-the number 12, or 
“hurricane,” of the seaman’s scale. 



The combination of chances which made the storm of 1938 
tmusually severe rmdoubtedly will recur; although, it is hoped, 
not soon. There was comparable violence on September 3, 
1921, along a path a few score miles west of 1938’s. A little far- 
ther west, in September 1896, another remarkable hurricane 
spread havoc and death from Florida and Georgia north through 
amazed central Pennsylvania. Yet even in the most afSicted re- 
gions of the South, the probabilities have been stated as 20 to 1 
against a destructive blow in any given year. 

Discussion is now reported from Rlrode Island of a plan to 
condemn summer cottages in exposed situations along the 
beaches. This poHcy in general would be unduly alannist and 
unduly careless of property values. Many of the pleasantest 
places would be barred to cottages by such prohibitions. On the 
other hand, people who live in low-lying coastal areas ought to 
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bear in mind that absence of damage by storm waves in this 
years hurricane is no guarantee of security. If the center had 
crossed the shoreline at a point not many miles different, sea- 
side communities little affected this year would have been in 
headlines. Waves thirty feet above the mean-tide marks are an 
appalling risk. 

The best safety measure will be a strong public demand for 
improved forecasting of hurricanes in tire Northeast. Improved 
forecast is possible, and indeed aheady exists along the Gulf 
of Mexico. Once a hurricane is formed— and they always form 
far from our shores— better tabs can be kept on it than on the 
ordinary storm of temperate latitudes. This is because tropical 
cyclones possess the very definite structure already described, 
with wind speeds and directions closely correlated to baromet- 
ric pressures. 

Yet the hurricane as a whole moves somewhat erratically: the 
giant bubble hiay drift down gentle breezes. The chains of in- 
habited islands south and east of Florida serve as permanent 
outposts tliere which are lacking in northern waters, to warn of 
a hurricane’s coming. A delicate automatic wire or radio sentry- 
line of barometers or wind-gauges along the Atlantic seaboard 
could be devised to act as substitute. Not only must the hurri- 
canes course be predicted many hours in advance, but also 
warnings must be made mmediately effective in the danger 
zone. That is a problem of community organization. 

Experts of the Weatlier Bureau will be their own best critic. 
It is safe to predict that never will it happen again that a trop- 
ical cyclone in the Atlantic north of Jacksonville becomes the 
especial business of nobody. And if in autumns hereafter addi- 
tional Ihcilities are required to track down these monsters built 
of solid air, the taxpayers of tlie Nortlieast will approve what- 
ever is necessary. 
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What were the factors which made the New England hurri- 
cane of 1938 so destructive? As regards loss of hinnan life it 
stands apparently fourth among similar storms in the United 
States. As regards property damage-several hundred million 
dollars— it was far and away the worst in all history. No trust- 
worthy explanation of its severity can be given, but the follow- 
ing four factors were involved. 

First, there was the unfortunate barometric high which for 
several days had been laggard east of Maine when it should 
have been rolling its hooped isobars across the Atlantic. (The 
expert meteorologist names these highs “extratropical anti- 
cyclones.” Previous instances are on record of their apparent in- 
terference with the paths of tropical cyclones. The ordinary 
barometric low on our weather-maps is an “extratropical cy- 
clone”; usually it is a comparatively trifling disturbance.) 

Second, this hurricane all along its path was a major one. It 
was of great intensity while still in southem waters, where the 
cruise liner Carinthia went tlirough it Monday. 

Third, the worst of the stomi at many points along the nortli- 
ern coasts unluckily coincided with the local hour of high tide. 
With tire moon only twenty-eight hours short of new, high tides 
that afternoon would nonnally have been greater than average. 
The exact configuration of a shoreline, as well as the state of 
the tide, always is important in determining how destructive 
the miscalled “tidal waves” become to hurricanes. Funnel- 
shaped harbors which lie open toward an oncoming blow offer 
a hazard especially serious. No mathematician can predict 
stonn waves in detail, can integrate the sea’s excitation by the 
swirls and vacuums of an advancing whirlwind. 

Finally, hurricanes require humid air for their sustenance, 
and it may have been the already soaking ground across New 
England which conserved this one’s force to points so far inland. 
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Forecasting can save the lives of people and can effectively 
reduce the damage to property. But nothing in our power can 
save the trees in a hurricane-except hasty guy-wires rigged for 
tame trees here and there. There are residences in New England 
which three months ago were show-places for their trees and 
are now surrounded by stumps. Orchard trees are lying up- 
rooted, pushed over from every point of the compass. Irreplace- 
able great trees with trunks four feet thick are down: birch, 
elm, oak, maple, spruce, and pine. New Eiigland mourns for 
her trees; but with this solace: not all the resources of science 
could have saved them. 

Time Length of story 4800 words Rate of reading 

What is the author's chief conclusion? In your notebook, write tlie 
outline required in L 

I. Make a blueprint of the author s organization of his material. 

1. Intmduction: How did tlie newspapers treat the New 
England hurricane? 

2. Main argument: In the fifth paragraph is the aiitlior $ chief 
conclusion to be established by proof? What is his con- 
clusion? 

3. Hurricanes are explained. Is tliis an interriiptioii to the 
thought? Why does the autlior explain? 

4. The approach of the New England hurricane could have 
been predicted. What evidence is offered? 

5. The Weather Bureau is indicted for failure. On what 
grounds? 

6. What details give a picture of the wreckage? See Part III. 

7. How can New England profit by die experience? 

8. Summary: What four factors explain the severity of tlie 
storm? 

9. Conclusion: But the trees—what of them? 
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II. Now note the purpose of the author in each of the four facts of 

the, essay. 

To the experienceci leader, the essay presents a recognizable 

pattern of thinking and writing. He adjusts his reading skill to 
the thinker’s pattern. He reads to find the author’s conclusion 

and Ills proof that his conclusion is sound. 


III. Vocabulary Exercise 

What are the meanings of the following words and phrases? 


1. catastrophe 

2. catastrophic typhoon 

3. torrential 

4. sophisticated 

5. unprecedented emer- 
gency 

6. the doldrums 

7. isobars 

8. meteorological 

9. gyroscopic 

10. vortex 

11. vortices 

12. nuclear vacuum 

13. battened down 

14. concentric 


15. quadrant 

16. ominously 

17. sodden 

18. bland announcement 

19. equinox 

20. casualness 

21. debris 

22. correlated 

23. erratically 

24. barometric 

25. hazard 

26. excitation 

27. humid 

28. solace 


IV. Books to Bead 

Baarslag, Karl, SOS to the Rescue 
Burman, Ben Liicien, Blow for a Landing 
Conrad, Joseph, Ttjphoon 

Harrison, H. C., "‘Barometer Is Falling!'' {Scribne/s Maga- 
zine » M.arch, 1938) . 

Hughes, Richard, In Hazard 
Masefield, John, Victorious Troy 

Nordhoff, Charles B., and Hall, James Norman, The Hurri- 
cane 

Tannehill, Ivan R., Hurricanes 
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PROBLEM-SOLUTION PATTERN 


Reading is thinking, and reflective thinking, according to 
John Dewey, is problem-solving. This pattern of thinking and 
writing is used when the author pursues a line of thought re- 
quiring close reasoning. A situation is presented. There is a 
difficulty of some kind. The thinker tries first one way of remov- 
ing the difficulty, then another. Finally, the solution seems to 
be at hand; it is tested, and if it removes the difficulty, it is ac- 
cepted as the answer. These are the steps in solving a problem: 

1. Experiencing a felt difficulty 

2. Stating the question clearly 

3. Experimenting with ways of removing the difficulty 

4. Selecting one way that seems to solve the problem 

5. Testing the accepted way to prove that it is the real solution 

Authors sometimes employ tliis pattern of thinking. When 

they do, the reader should follow the same pattern of reading. 
Such close partnership of author and reader means that the two 
minds move with rhythmic precision to the same goal or end. 

In these selections, a problem is posed and a solution offered 
in each case. Dr. Alexis Carrel thinks tliat man should be remade 
and outlines a program for changing society and transfonning 
the individual. He cites instances when the individual has been 
radically changed. A Scotchman in Animal Treasure wishes to 
go on an exploring expedition to West Africa. He has many prob- 
lems but finds the answer to each. The expert reader grasps each 
problem and reads to find the authors solution. The inexpert 
reader fails to match each problem wMi its solution, and finishes 
his reading with a blurred impression of a mass of details. 

Such thinking and reading bring their rewards in disciplined 
minds able to think straight from felt difficulty to solution. A 
generation so trained might cure the world of most of its ills. 
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ANIMAL TREASURE * 


Ivan T. Sanderson 

The authors purpose: To state a series of problems and give their 
solutions. 

The readers purpose: To comprehend the problems and read to 
find their solution. 

Procedure: In the Introduction to Animal Treasure, the author states 
the problems he had to solve before he set out on an exploring 
expedition to West Africa. This pattern of thinking and writing- 
fhe problem-solution pattern— calls for the complementary read- 
ing skill; that is, tlie problem-solution pattern of reading. The 
problems and tlreir solutions recur witli almost rhythmic preci- 
sion. Note tire problems and read to find the author’s solution. 

Time ...?... 


The animals tliat crowd their little faces into the following 
pages lived, or are still living, in the deep virgin forests of West 
Africa, around a place called Mamfe, a place known to but a 
handful of the earth’s inhabitants. It is some two hundred and 
fifty miles north-northeast of Calabar, which town is in the ex- 
treme southeast comer of the Protectorate of Nigeria. There is 
probably some doubt in most people’s minds as to where those 
places are. There was in mine before I went to Africa, so if it 
is of interest to you or seems to matter, I must ask you to open 
an atlas as I did. 

Calabar will probably be mai'ked as Old Calabar, a state- 
ment which cannot well be refuted. If the map is exceptionally 

® Introduction. From Animal Treasure by Ivan T. Sanderson. Copy- 
right 1937. Published by The Viking Press, Inc., New York. 
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good or German, Mamfe may be indicated, but it will certainly 
be called Ossedinge, for what reason nobody knows, least of all 
the local inhabitants. 

Running north from Calabar is a river known as the Cross 
River— a logical name for a river that one has to cross con- 
tinually because of sandbars. This river suddenly turns right, 
out of Nigeria, into the adjacent territory mandated to Great 
Britain, where it loses itself in a network of waterways and the 
primeval forests. All the country to the west or left of this river 
is intersected by roads and railways; to the east is untouched, 
unspoiled Africa as it was before Europeans began crawling 
about it. 

But before I go any further perhaps I had better explain why 
I went to Mamfe at all. 

In the beginning I was a child— a very small child with very 
big childlike fancies. It so happened that the first light of day 
that I saw was in Edinburgh, which is synonymous with saying 
that it was gray and cold and damp. Thereafter I craved the 
sun from pure cussedness. Then some compassionate elder gave 
me a book filled with pictures of palm trees and people sleep- 
ing in the sun. My course was set. 

I had a beloved nurse- 1 have her still— who showed me 
animals, who chased butterflies in the sunlight with me, and 
taught me to blare out the names of strange beasts as she 
turned over the pages of the book with palm trees in it. Some- 
how tire ideas of sunlight, beasts, and palm trees got all mixed 
up in my childish fancies like a hybrid seed planted in a fertile 
soil. 

I suppose aU of us can fathom the beginnings of ourseKx's if 
we choose to think back to our childhood, yet in all our little 
personal histories there comes a blank. After the secd.s ha\ e 
been planted, things go on underground until one goes to 
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school and learns to correlate one’s fancies with realities. At 
school I learned that sunlight and palm trees encircled the 
earth’s tunrmy like a girdle. The word “tropics” appeared on the 
horizon. It loomed larger and larger. I almost aggressively gave 
up orthodox studies for an avid compilation of a list of the ante- 
lopes of Africa, so that I had to be coerced and cajoled through 
essential examinations. However, through the sweat and exer- 
tions of others I found myself one day in the happy position of 
choosing between anotlrer year at school, before going to a uni- 
versity to learn more about my beloved animals, or doing some- 
thing else. I chose tlie something else and bolted from Europe, 
like a shot rabbit, at the tender, impressionable, and exciting 
age of seventeen, my boxes filled with traps, butterfly nets, skin- 
ning implements, and all the other recognized floating stock- 
in-trade of the collector. 

B}’ a series of monotonous floating suburbias I eventually 
deposited myself in the land of my dreams. Palm trees sulked 
in the sun all around me, brown people slept, white people 
sweated and grumbled. It was all so exactly what I had pic- 
tured that nothing fell short of my wildest childhood fancies. I 
made my way across the violet waters of the East Indies to the 
goal of mv dreams— Macassar. Could any name be more ro- 
man tic? From there I went far inland with my traps and nets 
and other paraphernalia, fully convinced that the work of the 
great Alfred Russel Wallace w’as about to be completed at last. 

Then came the first great shock to my youthful enthusiasm. 

I worked and labored by night and by day setting traps, stalk- 
ing animals, skinning animals, stuffing animals, packing ani- 
mals. Difficulties were surmounted with enthusiasm, but the net 
results when all was said and done, when all those thousands 
of miles Irack home had been accomplished, and when all the 
animals so painstakingly accumulated had been looked at in 
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the cold light of a museum, amounted to what? Just nothing 
more than a repetition of some of the great Alfred Russel Wal- 
lace’s looser moments. 

There was obviously something wrong. 

Slowly it dawned upon me. Scientific methods of collecting 
animals were out of date. 

I went off to Cambridge a wiser but no less enthusiastic per- 
son. What I saw and learnt there only confiimed my half- 
formed theories. One professor actually put them into words.. 
He said that zoology had been divided into three stages-what, 
how, and why. He explained that through the activities of 
countless collectors we had ahiost reached the end of asking 
what. All the animals of the world were more or less known 
and classified, though tliere were still little gaps to be filled in 
and some new forms to be found. Zoology was now in the how 
stage. Research workers were all asking how nature worked, 
and that was why the universities were encouraging experi- 
mental biology and physiology rather than what is called “sys- 
tematics.” The more advanced students were now beginning 
to ask not only how nature works on the lines that it does, but 
why. I now knew why I could add notiiing to tiie work Wallace 
did in the year 1860. 1 understood why one expensive expedition 
after another was returning, having done little more than spend 
its money. I also reahzed why nothing seemed to be known or 
recorded about the actual behavior in life of any animals except 
those seen or kept alive in Europe and America, and little 
enough about those. I even saw a reason for the endless repeti- 
tion of false statements about tlie majority of animals. 
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The truth seemed to be this: Nobody knew anything about 
the how and whij of animal behavior other than from studying 
those few animals kept in institutions. Only the bold differences 
that can be observed through a comparison of dried and pick- 
led remains in museums seemed to have been recorded. 

My troubles in Malaya showed me how this might be recti- 
fied— only somebody had to be persuaded that this new idea 
was practical, necessary, and comparatively inexpensive. The 
game had begun in real earnest. 

0 

The task of organizing an expedition is, if you come to think 
of it, somewhat bev'ildering. Fearful problems beset one: where 
to go, w'hat to collect, for whom to collect, where to get money, 
what to buy bj^ way of equipment, and where to buy it. These 
problems are not easily solved even if one is a millionaire. For 
a mere scientist they appeared at first to be insunnountable. I 
soon saw that business methods had to be employed if a real 
portable research station was to be taken to tlie jungle, and 
therefore the question of capital should be tackled first. 

Just at that time a circular fell into my hands stating that a 
famous scientist required internal organs of some particular 
animals. Curiously enough, these animals were to be found only 
in the place that I had had in the back of my mind as being a 
promising spot for operations. I had chosen it because it had 
the worst climate and medical reputation in the world, and 
therefore a place likely to have been neglected. Even scientists 
have a strange habit of leaving the nastiest localities until last. 

1 visited this famous scientist and fell completely under the 
spell of bis quiet and wonderful personality. 

Then, again b}' chance, I was introduced to another great 
man of learning who wanted definite evidence of a whale in the 
rivers of the same country. From him I returned to the leading 
scientists at Cambridge and infonned them of my project; I 
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found that they required the exotic giant water shrew from the 
same place, and also a general collection of the animals inhabit- 
ing the country. 

While all this was going on I had been holding conversations 
with those friends at the British Museum who had been so kind 
to me since the days when I had feverishly collected the names 
of African antelopes. It turned out that they also wanted many 
things from the same country, in particular the queer tick-like 
Podogona, only a half-dozen of which had ever been collected. 
One and all, moreover, offered to assist me in making applica- 
tion for financial backing from scientific societies. 

All at once half the problems were solved— where to go, what 
to collect, for whom, and how to cover expenses. 'SMrat to buy 
and where to buy it didn’t worry me in the least. I had thought 
all that out in detail, though if the scientists who backed the 
project had seen what I was spending money on by way of 
equipment, tliey would have had several and collective fits. 

The next problem then arose : Whom should I take with me? 
If you ask anybody: “Whom can I get to come on an expedition 
with me?” the answer is invariably: “Oh, good Lord, tliere are 
thousands of young fellows who would give their souls for the 
opportunity!” But, believe me, there is more in it than that. 
Wlien you announce that you are going to \\’t*st Africa, forty 
per cent of the enthusiasts fall away at once; to explain that one 
intends to work and not shoot big game quickly disposes of an- 
other thirty per cent. Of the remainder, half \\ill probably be 
zoologists. These must be eradicated without delay because 
there is nobody with less imagination or more hidebound no- 
tions of procedure than the average young zoologist. 

Having winnowed the applicants down thus far, the (juestion 
of suitable physique must be considered. Upon this subject I 
hold views diametrically opposed to everybody else’s, the med- 
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ical world and people who have lived in the tropics not ex- 
cluded. My methods have, however, worked three times to 
date; so this is my story and I am sticking to it. 

For the tropics and hard work weed out all the athletes, 
sportsmen, and anybody who is large, beefy, or tough. From 
the remainder select all those who are at least used to and at 
ease in smoky bars, airless cabarets, and crowded subway 
trains. From tlrese ' woi-ms,” probably numbering less than half 
a dozen, one must take a chance upon selecting one who will 
not carry with him some illness that will flower in tire tropics. 
The chance is not such a long one, because a man who can live 
in real smoky cabarets can live anywhere unless he is already 
starting to die! Last come questions of compatibility of tem- 
perament and similarity of tastes. 

When I had finally de.spaired of finding anybody to go with 
me, I remembered a conversation I had had over a pot of tea 
in a kitchen at four o’clock in the morning some years before. 
By an amazing coincidence, within three days my companion 
of tire teapot turned up from Paris, where he lived, and literally 
bmnped into me. 

George Russell and I got together, but instead of talking 
vaguely, as on the previous occasion, about tropic lands over 
a pot of tea, we completed the actual organization of the expe- 
dition. 

George fulfilled all the conditions and yet strangely enough 
happened to be on the quiet a better athlete in many respects 
than the beefy gentlemen, and certainly a greater sportsman 
than anybody else I could have selected. 

And so we sailed for Africa one August and went together 
to work out our great scheme hundreds of miles in the jungle 
behind Calabar. When George got persistent low fever and was 
told that he was dying of consumption, I rushed him down to 
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the coast, meantime wiring frantically for somebody to be sent 
out to me to take his place. No sooner had George got to the 
coast, seen another doctor, been told that he had not the slight- 
est trouble with his lungs or anything else, and decided to re- 
turn to me, than I learnt that the substitute had already left. 
George waited at the coast for this substitute and brought him 
up to me. We had a great meeting and I soon perceived that, by 
some fluke, another amazing human being had been sent to me 
by the fates. 

I can think of nobody but the Duke who would have fitted 
in with us or done such splendid work so painstakingly, despite 
the fact that he was haHway through an engineermg course at 
Cambridge when he left England at three days’ notice to join 
us. There was only one trouble. He was slightly beefy and suf- 
fered from it in characteristic fashion until he got thin. First he 
had an extremely violent attack of fever, went yellow, and 
scared us all out of our wits. Then he got his legs covered with 
tropical ulcers and had to return to the base camp while we 
were away in the northern mountains. Eventually, after a sec- 
ond attack of fever, he got thin like us, and was positively 
bouncing by the end of the trip. 

The arrival of the Duke was the only major adventure of the 
expedition. This is the principal reason why I am going to try 
my hardest not to write a travelogue. There have been and are 
so many little histories of expeditions; so many charging rhi- 
noceroses, humorous cooks, highest mountains to be climbed, 
wicked chiefs, and naughty ‘Ijoys.” Please let me get away from 
the little domestic incidents that amused and irritated us, and 
tell you if possible of the country and the life as we saw it 
through the eyes of zoologists going and living there with a 
definite purpose. We went not to shoot, nor merely to collect, 
but actually to study the animals in life and record their differ- 
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ences of appearance, behavior, and habits as they really are 
in nature. Further, we intended to do this by the methods that 
are customary in museums and offices, not those that had al 
ready been tried by the few traveling or floating laboratories 
that had previously been in the field. I intended to do fust what 
the museum expert does, but to do it from fresh specimens in- 
Stead of from dried ones and the writings and drawings of 
others. ° 

I kept a very detailed diary in Africa, and I could reproduce 
that m the form of a continuous story, but it would be fuU of 
bad cooks, angry chiefs, shipping offices, and all the rest. The 
animals would appear at odd and irregular intervals in an in- 
comprehensible muddle-monkeys, ticks, hippopotamuses, and 
fleas. That is not the way we saw the country. As the anfmalc 
appeared they fell into their places as in nature, so that one 
met first one assemblage and then another as one got deeper 
and deeper into the real vitals of the country. ^ 



The first thing a collector encounters in a new country is the 
vermin, which, as you will see shortly, is a somewhat broad 
term. Then, after he has been tliere a little time, his curiosity 
will lead him into the forests around. Here he will meet with an 
entirely different life, which in its turn will resolve itself into 
several more or less watertight compartments. Above there is a 
flying continent, and along tlie great rivers a completely differ- 
ent assemblage of animals; upon the floor of the forest another; 
and beneath its surface yet another. Or again, from the point 
of view of the animals, he will find that the frogs all behave in 
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one way, the monkeys in another, the rats in another. On the 
high grassy mountains, and in the dense dripping forest patches 
dotted about their faces, are other entirely different animal 
worlds. Lastly he will meet those poor creatures who do not 
seem to belong to any place in particular, and are being dis- 
placed and buffeted about by the encroachment of man or the 
changes of nature. 

I want to try to bring all these vividly before you in their 
exact order and place in nature, as seen through the eyes of one 
who is studying both the true genealogical classification of ani- 
mals and tire natural (or ecological) classification. Zoologists 
have overlooked the fact that these two classifications are not 
at one, though they are botlr important. went to Africa to 
get certain specific animals and to test out the theory that any 
increase in our knowledge of animals must be made in the field. 

Let the animals tell their own story, and answ^er for you the 
questions that I hope you will want to ask. 

Time ...?... Length of story 2850 words Rate of reading ...?... 

Have you all the answers? In your notebook, write the answers 
to I, II, III, and IV. 

I. “Zoology was now in the hoxc stage.” 

What problem did tliis state of affairs re(|uire of research 
workers in zoology? 

II. “All at once half tire problems were solved— where to go, what 
to collect, for whom, and how to cover e.xpenses?'’ 

1. Where did he go? 

2. What did he collect? 

3. For whom? 

4. How was the expedition financed? 

III. “The next problem then arose: Whom should I take with me?” 

How was this solved? 
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IV. Another problem was the kind of book to be written about the 
expedition. What was the author’s solution? 

V, Books to Read 

Allee, Warder C., The Social Life of Animals 
Chapman, Frank M., Life in an Air Castle 
Chapman, Frank M., Mtj Tropical Air Castle 
Ditmars, Raymond L., The Fight to Live 

Ditmars, Raymond L., and Bridges, William, WUd Animal 
World 

Leigh, William R., Frontiers of Enchantment 
Rawlings, Marjorie K., The Yearling 
Sanderson, Ivan T., Animal Treasure 
Williamson, Henry, Salar the Salmon 


THE REMAKING OF MAN 



Alexis Cabrel 

The writer’s purpose: To offer the solution of a problem. 

The reader’s purpose: To find the author’s solution and to note the 
steps advanced in the solution. 

Procedure: The pattern of the author’s thinking is clearly defined. 
First: Discover the main argument. 

Second: Discover the plan of action which the author proposes. 
Third: Consider the evidence and supporting data presented. 
Fourth: Review the entire line of thought and consider its sound- 
ness. 

Time ...?... 


We must rescue the individual from the state of intellectual, 
moral, and physiological atrophy brought about by modem 
conditions of life. Develop all his potential activities. Give him 
health. Re-estabhsh him in his unity, in the hannon}' of his per- 
sonality. Induce him to utilize all the hereditary qualities of his 
tissues and his consciousness. Break the shell in which educa- 
tion and society have succeeded in enclosing him. And reject 
aU systems. We have to intervene in the fimdamental organic 
and mental processes. These processes are man himself. But 
man has no independent existence. He is bound to his environ- 
ment. In order to remake him, we have to transform his world. 

Our social frame, our material and mental background, 
should be rebuilt. But society is not plastic. Its fomis cannot be 
changed in an instant. Nevertheless, the enterprise of our res- 

* From Man, the Unknoum by Aexis Carrel. Harper & Brother.s, pub- 
lishers. 
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toration must start immediately, in the present conditions of 
our existence. Each individual has the power to modify his way 
of life, to create around him an environment shghtly different 
from that of the unthinking crowd. He is capable of isolating 
himself in some measure, of imposing upon hhnself certain 
physiological and mental disciplines, certain work, certain hab- 
its, of acquiring the mastery of his body and mind. But if he 
stands alone, he cannot indefinitely resist his material, mental, 
and economic environment. In order to combat this environ- 
ment victoriously, he must associate with others having the 
same purpose. Revolutions often start with small groups in 
which the new tendencies ferment and grow. During the eight- 
eenth century such groups prepared the overthrow of absolute 
monarchy in France. The French Revolution was due to the 
encyclopedists far more than to the Jacobins. Today, the prin- 
ciples of industrial civilization should be fought with the same 
relentless vigor as was the ancien regime by the encyclopedists. 



But the struggle will be harder because the mode of existence 
brought to us by technology is as pleasant as the habit of taking 
alcohol, opium, or cocaine. The few individuals who are ani- 
*j mated by the spirit of revolt might organize in secret groups, 

f At present, the protection of children is almost impossible. The 

influence of the school, private as well as public, cannot be 
counterbalanced. The young who have been freed by intelli- 
gent parents from the usual medical, pedagogical, and social 
superstitions, relapse through the example of their comrades. 
All are obliged to conform to the habits of the herd. The reno- 
vation of the individual demands his aflBhation with a group 
.s uffi ciently numerous to separate from others and to possess 
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its own schools. Under the impulse of the centers of new 
thought, some universities may perhaps be led to abandon the 
classical forms of education and prepare youth for the life of 
tomorrow with help of disciplines based on the true nature of 
man. 

A group, although very small, is capable of eluding the harm- 
ful influence of the society of its epoch by imposing upon its 
members rules of conduct modeled on military or monastic dis- 
cipline. Such a method is far from being new. Humanity has 
already lived through periods when communities of men or 
women separated from others and adopted strict regulations, 
in order to attain their ideals. Such groups were responsible for 
the development of our civilization during the Middle Ages. 
There were the monastic orders of chivalry, and the corpora- 
tions of artisans. Among the religious organizations, some took 
refuge in monasteries, while others remained in the world. But 
all submitted to strict physiological and mental discipline. The 
knights complied with rules varying according to the aims of 
the different orders. In certain circumstances, they were obliged 
to sacrifice their lives. As for the artisans, their relations be- 
tween themselves and with the public were detennined by 
exacting legislation. Each corporation had its customs, its 
ceremonies, and its religious celebrations. In short, the mem- 
bers of these communities renounced the ordinary forms of ex- 
istence. Are we not capable of repeating, in a different form, 
the accomplishments of the monks, the knights, and the arti- 
sans of the Middle Ages? Two essential conditions for the 
progress of the individual are relative isolation and discipline. 
Each individual, even in the new city, can submit himself to 
these conditions. One has the power of refusing to go to certain 
plays or cinemas, to send one’s children to certain schools, to 
hsten to radio programs, to read certain newspapers, certain 
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books, etc. But it is chiefly through intellectual and moral dis- 
cipline, and the rejection of the habits of the herd, that we can 
reconstruct ourselves. Sufficiently large groups could lead a still 
more personal life. The Doukhobors of Canada have demon- 
strated that those whose will is strong can secure complete in- 
dependence, even in the midst of modem civilization. 

The dissenting groups would not need to be very numerous 
to bring about profound changes in modern society. It is a well- 
established fact that discipline gives great strength to men. An 
ascetic and mystic minority would rapidly acquire an irresist- 
ible power over the dissolute and degraded majority. Such a 
minority would be in a position to impose, by persuasion or 
perhaps by force, other ways of life upon the majority. None 
of the dogmas of modern society are immutable. Gigantic fac- 
tories, office buildings rising to the sky, inhuman cities, indus- 
trial morals, faith in mass production, are not indispensable to 
civilization. Other modes of existence and of thought are pos- 
sible. Culture without comfort, beauty without luxury, ma- 
chines without enslaving factories, science without the worship 
of matter, would restore to man his intelligence, his moral 
sense, his virility, and lead him to the summit of his develop- 
ment. 

Tune ...?... Length of story 1050 words Rate of reading 

What is the author’s solution? In your notebook, write the answers 
to 1, 11, III, IV, and V. 

I. State the main argument. 

n. State two ways in which each individual may effect changes 
in his social frame. 

III. How may a group elude the harmful influence of society? Give 
three examples from history, of proof that the harmful influ- 
ence of society can be eluded. 
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IV. State the size and number of minority groups influential enough 
to effect changes in modern ways of living. 


V. What, according to Dr. Carrel, are the two essential conditions 
for progress of the individual? 


VI. Vocabulary Exercise 


1. atrophy 

2. plastic 

3. technology 

4. counterbalanced 


5. aflSliation 

6. mystic 

7. utilize 

8. ancien regime 


9. animated 

10. renovation 

11. dissenting 

12. ascetic 


VII. Books to Bead 

Carrel, Alexis, Man, the Unknown 

Cole, Fay Cooper, The Long Road from Savagenj to Civili- 
zation 

Dixon, Roland B., The Building of Culture 
Huxley, Thomas H., Mans Place in Nature 
Langdon-Davies, John, Man and His Universe 
Sears, Paul B., This Is Our World 
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TRUSTING IN BRAINS 
Henry Seidel Canby 

The authors purpose: The author defines a problem, and offers his 
explanation of the difficulties to Be overcome, and hints at a solu- 
tion. 

The readers purpose: To see the problem clearly and read to find 
tlie author s solution. 

Procedure: Americans distrust brains. The author rejects the usual 
explanation of the distrust on the score that the American is typi- 
cally a pioneer who distrusts theory. Then the author gives his ex- 
planation of tlie American’s distrust, and finally offers a solution, 
although he says that he proposes no solution. Here then is the 
author’s pattern of thinking: 

1. Statement of the problem 

2. Rejection of the usual explanation of the situation 

3. The author’s explanation 

4. The solution 

Time 


It is quite unnecessary to say to an intelligent public that 
Americans have always been distrustful of brains. I wish that 
we could accept, as an explanation, Benjamin Franklin's state- 
ment that the level of intelligence among the American masses 
was noticeably higher than- in Europe, with a resulting, self- 
reliance not to be found abroad. But I fear that a lesS; compli- 
meiitary diesis is nearer the truth. The American, the historians 
say, was typically a pioneer, with the pioneer s necessity for 
tackling any and every job, the. pioneers: distrust of theory,, and,: 

Reprinted by permission from The Saturday Review of Literature, 
June 13, 1936. 


the pioneer’s dislike of whatever limited his opportunities to 
better himself in the nearest and quickest way. So forests were 
burned, soil eroded, land grabbed, and booms blown up and 
burst. 

And indeed it is well known to us all that, except for what 
the English in speaking of the weather call bright intervals, the 
expert, the thinker, the specialist, the planner has been little 
loved in our expanding country. There were brief, though mag- 
nificent, efforts, when the Colonies were organized, when Jeffer- 
son, Hamilton, Madison, Marshall thought for the nation, and 
after them such of their successors as were able to draft pro- 
grams which the public would accept. Yet each even of these 
men, though such notable examples of executive thinking, was 
hated and feared by at least a minority of the populace. 

Yet I cannot believe that this historical prejudice against 
thinking and planning is enough to accoimt for the difficulties 
of the educated American today who tries to use his brains for 
the welfare and development of his country. There have never 
in all our history, with the possible exception of tire war years, 
been so many trained experts in the employ of government, so 
many mtellectuals advising or trying to advise the executives in 
charge of it. And never, so far as my historical reading informs 
me, has there been such an outcry against experts, against spe- 
ciahsts, against planners and promoters of long-range policy as 
today. 

There is some psychological cause for this situation more im- 
mediate than the much overworked theories of pioneer inherit- 
ance. There is some cause both for the resistance to the plan- 
ner, and for the planner’s frequent lacks in both self-confidence 
and in practical efficiency, a cause that must have its roots in 
the soil of a history far closer to our own times than the sociol- 
ogy of a frontier experience. The squeaks and squalls at the 
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so-called brain trust in this present Administration are not all 
political, not all merely groans and hisses from outs who hate 
the ins. The specialist, of whom the university professor may be 
taken as a type, has by no means always been a success in pub- 
lic affairs, especially when his position has been executive 
rather than advisory. Yet any reasoning man or woman knows 
that as government more and more involves economics, sociol- 
ogy, psychology, and the natural sciences, the masters of those 
who know must be called upon. Of course, we have been accus- 
tomed to run to bankers when in trouble, and no one objected 
to drafting Robert Morris in the Revolution or Jay Cooke in the 
Civil War. But to ask economists, sociologists, or political sci- 
entists to save us from the results of our own folly requires a 
different kind of imagination, and a far greater act of faith to- 
ward the gentlemen appealed to. Such men, especially among 
tire so-called brain trusters, have met with a fury of opposition 
which not even Gallatin had to encounter. Whether or not indi- 
\'idually some of them may or may not have deserved it, is not 
the question I am raising here. The striking fact is that tliis 
opposition is widespread, undiscriminating, and comes, not 
from the masses so much as from privileged men and women in 
whom even tlie modern psychologist would admit the faculty 
of reasoning and the power of deliberate judgment. 

And the fact of opposition is all the more striking when one 
considers how many departments of the government are al- 
ready and inevitably in the hands of experts, and with little 
complaint. The anny engineers go about their increasingly im- 
jrortant business without arousing suspicion and antagonism. 
No one questions the need of trained thinkers in the depart- 
ments of public health, in forestry, in naval construction, in the 
Treasury, in the State Department, in the judiciary, and so on 
through a wide range of important activities. It is only in those 
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areas where, either a new science has developed or where old 
sciences have been subject to rapid reversals of opinion, that 
distrust and opposition show themselves. The agriculturist who 
thinks in terms of economics, the sociologist who regards poli- 
tics as applied sociology, the economist who has discarded the 
laissez-faire of orthodox economics for a new system of plan- 
ning— these are the centers of suspicion and attack. It would 
seem that the fact of distrust is more important than its direc- 
tion. We accept the expert without question, without thinking 
of him as a planner or tiieorist, in regions where our prejudices 
or self-interests are not aroused. But the instant that he is em- 
ployed in a controversial field, we tend to fall upon him, not as 
a man right or wrong, but as a theorist who is disqualified for 
practical affairs precisely because he has been trained to think 
in the long terms of logic or the hypotheses and experiments of 
science. 



I am not concerned here with attack upon or defense of any 
group or individual among experts and thinkers of any com- 
plexion who are applying scholarship, science, experiment, and 
logic to public affairs. They may be, and many of them are, inef- 
fective, ill informed, or' dogmatic in their, own pet iliiisions. The 
problem for me is a national psychology which makes it diffi- 
cult for- the' expert in theory, no matter how sound, how far- 
seeing, to serve his country. It is the dilemma of the intellectual 
man who wishes to' earn his salt in public affairs yet finds that 
his wery will to think' and plan creates a climate of distrust. 
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The clue to the enigma, curiously enough, may, I believe, be 
found in the history of literature and the arts in this country, 
and it is this which gives me courage to generalize so widely 
and precariously on a subject in which I can profess but little 
competence. The primary difficulty is a confusion in values 
which for over half a century, at least, has left the American 
mind divided and perplexed. 

We are still in tire post-bellmn period in the United States, 
and by post-bellum I mean post Civil War. We are still involved 
in the immense exploitation of a continent tlirough an indus- 
trialism stimulated by the circumstances of that war and its 
aftermatli to an unprecedented success. We are the immediate 
heirs of the ruthless victory of an industrial over an agrarian 
civilization. Everyone knows that, everyone should be equally 
aware of the confusion of values which resulted, a confusion 
which lies behind our best literature, which has vitally affected 
our education, and which in three generations has made a new 
American man. 

In this carving of a continent the American mind got edge 
and lost direction. I could give a thousand examples, but choose 
the simplest because it is tire most pertinent— the mental state of 
the American undergraduate of any decade from the eighties to 
the war in a typical American college. This youth, typically 
considered, went to a liberal arts college because every privi- 
leged boy was going to college, and with no clear ideas as to 
what he was going to do with his education. 

For what did his education prepare him, for what does a lib- 
eral education so-called prepare youth now? If anything, for 
tire conduct of life, for a fortunate adjustment of mind to cir- 
cumstance, for a satisfactory philosophy, for what every civi- 
lized age from the Greeks down have agreed to call a good life. 
I am not speaking of morals, or of culture in any specific sense, 
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or of the satisfactions of greed or vanity. I mean the kind of life 
in which an intelligent man can hope to satisfy a cultivated 
mind with fruits of labor and exercise of emotions which ma- 
turity will enjoy and approve. We have had such an ideal real- 
ized, though imperfectly, in this country. I would cite the rice 
civilization in the old South, or the James River plantations, 
which, in spite of the felt curse of slaver}^ and for a while and 
for a few, gave values in living rich in the homelier satisfac- 
tions. I would cite the New England village in its prime, and 
the Quaker culture of the Middle States. 

But the undergraduate of the last half century came from a 
commimity that had lost interest in values in living. This is a 
strong statement, but I think justified. Whatever the principles 
of his education, his social environment in college or at home 
was aware chiefly of the rewards of competition, with power in 
terms of wealth as a primary objective. It may be that some 
professions, such as medicine, escaped this urge of the times. If 
so, they escaped only its direct influence. The typical youtli I 
describe, if he was intelligent, knew, from age eighteen on, that 
the notes of his liberal education were not convertible into what 
was currently regarded as success. He knew, if he was quick- 
witted, that he would need a diflFerent preparation for Ameri- 
can life, and sought and got it in extra-curriculum activities, 
which, as I have suggested elsewhere, were the real vitalities of 
the American college, and the dynamo from which energy was 
fed into the industrial world outside the campus. He realized, if 
he was sensitive, that the America of his time was not thinking 
beyond the seizure of economic power, that, whatever his elders 
might say, what they did was conditioned by a naive faith that, 
granted the means of power and purchase, the conduct and eir- 
joyment of life would take care of themselves. In one respect 
these elders were right. The instinctive desires of the Americans 
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were such that once econonaic security was gained, the business 
and professional men changed in less than a generation from 
drudges on a ten-hour schedule to sportsmen willing to take 
recreation. The country-club era began. But in nearly every 
other respect, the conduct of American life by the privileged 
classes would have seemed deplorable to the most unphilo- 
sophic Greek, or English Augustan, or Virginian of the early 
1800 s. Tasteless, frantic, notorious for breakdowns in health, 
divorces, problem children, and sudden reversals from wealth 
to poverty, the America of this age, in spite of its prosperity, 
supplied innumerable evidences of a demoralization of stand- 
ards, and a sense of values weakened to a point where no youth 
could see his way beyond what was called success. 

This country ( and other countries, too ) is full of visible signs 
of this breakdown in values. It can be argued, as Lewis Mum- 
ford argued it in Sticks and Stones, from the national architec- 
ture. The descent from the Virginia manor or Connecticut 
farmhouse of 1750 to the pretentious rococo of the 70 s and 80s, 
and tire false sumptuousness of the early 1900’s, is a perfect in- 
dex of the demoralized standards of the American wiU. Those 
early houses were built for a well conducted life; the latter to 
exhibit success in gaining power, but not control, over Hving. It 
can be argued in painting, in decoration, in landscape garden- 
ing, in chinaware and silver, even in music. 

We lost our sense of values in pursuing the one value which 
the success of industrialism made generally available as never 
before— power over resources, power to spend. And unlike the 
Romans, who had a like accession, we did not carry' into this 
new success the concept of a good life. As a squeezer of profits, 
as an exploiter, and as a spender, the Roman millionaire of 
Augustus’s time would make any American plutocrat look like 
thirty cents; but he carried the arts with htoi, and spent his 
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money on living so skillfully that we still dig up his villas, trans- 
late his libraries, and envy the urbanity of his life. 

The undergraduate of whom I speak felt all this, even if he 
did not understand it. He felt a dull resentment against his edu- 
cation, the resentment of a man who has been obscurely fooled 
or cheated. The ideals of his college education proved not to be 
viable in the society he was preparing to enter. So far as he un- 
derstood them tliey were good, but they did not work. They 
told him how to live and for what to live-yet no one was living 
that way, or wanted to, or could. And his professors, who were 
the experts of his experience, seemed to him voices speaking in 
a fog, unpractical men, who, if they were wrong as to what the 
world was like now, were presumably wrong as to what it had 
been like. He distrusted them. He still distrusts diem— and all 
theorists with them. And he, the typical American undergradu- 
ate, is now the typical American public, or at least that part of 
the American mass that most makes opinions and controls the 
destiny of a bourgeois civilization. 

I could stop here, for this simple analysis contains I believe 
the best, if by no means the only explanation of the whole mat- 
ter. But it does not suggest a solution. For an attempted solu- 
tion we must bring in odier emdence, which seems to me 
striking. 

For curiously enough, in one department of our civilization 
the American has never lost either interest or confidence in val- 
ues, and has never distrusted the activities of the intellect, even 
when it has been portrayed in defeat. I mean in literature. 
Someone remarked in a recent number of The Saturday Review 
that it was natural for reviewers, who are usually also authors, 
to take the hberal side in any discussion, because the typical 
creative writer has usually, and especially in America, been lib- 
eral in his ideas, and often radical in his principles. That is a 
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broad statement, but with much truth in it. Shakespeare was a 
conservative with a liberal mind. Washington Irving, our most 
distinguished reactionary writer, could never be called dicta- 
torial, illiberal, or even dogmatic in his outgoings. And in one 
kind of radicalism or another, most of our great writers— Frank- 
lin, Emerson, Thoreau, Hawthorne, Holmes, Whitman, Mel- 
ville, Twain, Howells— have abundantly experimented. 

More important for this discussion, the significant American 
books which have been widely and deeply read deal to an ex- 
traordinary extent with the conduct of life, and, by implication, 
with the good life. I place here in a scrambled list, Rif Van 
Winkle, Walden, Huckleberry Finn, The Scarlet Letter, Emer- 
son’s Essays, the Leaves of Grass, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Moby 
Dick, the lyric poetry of Poe, The Wings of the Dove, Bab- 
bitt, the poems of Robert Frost, the novels of Willa Gather and 
Ellen Glasgow— and on lower levels the moral or humorous ro- 
, mances among the old best sellers. 

In all tliese books, in diflferent ways and measures, the argu- 
ment is against a confusion of values, against life without prin- 
ciple, to use Thoreau’s phrase, against “State Street” in Emer- 
son, against prejudice and self -deluding infatuation in Mark 
Tw'ain, against the cheapening of experience in Sinclair Lewis, 
against the central threat to values implicit in industrialism in 
the textbook of them all, Thoreau’s Walden. 

And I repeat that whatever is said or done, Americans have 
steadily read such books with admiration for the principles ex- 
pressed, and with an imaginative response tliat goes with the 
author toward a concept of a better conduct of life. Even in the 
movies, which represent in literature the demoralization which 
earlier overtook the other arts, this theme of the good life in 
opposition to a life without values is often presented, and usu- 
ally witli public success. 
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My conclusion is like the psychoanalyst’s. I propose no cure 
unless by understanding. This disease of distrast of the intellect 
is acutely perilous in a civilization grown too complex for laissez 
faire, too susceptible to radio and press appeals to the emo- 
tions to be safeguarded against disaster by plain common sense, 
a civilization so dangerously armed with its own machines both 
of destruction and construction, that while the best brains may 
fail in the attempt to save it, without brains in intelligent leader- 
ship it is quite clearly doomed and lost. 

It should be helpful here in America if the class with trained 
minds and imaginations tliat move toward public affairs should 
understand the nature and the cause of tire prejudices that op- 
pose them. Human nature and circumstance being what they 
are, only a few of these trained minds will be willing or able to 
devote their energies to public affairs, but tire rest are the 
makers-to-come of public opinion. And for both groups it is 
essential to comprehend the history of the present dislike of 
leadership in science, philosophy, and logic. Under the best 
possible conditions such leadership would always have against 
it the old enemies— vested interests, pork, patronage, dema- 
goguery, and Falstaff’s very human feeling tlrat young men 
must live whatever happens to tire public pocketbook. And it 
would always be subject to the errors and weaknesses of the 
theorist and experimenter. Discount all this, and still it is trae 
that the country distrusts the brains of the planner and the 
thinker, because the country was taught in its youth thinking, 
planning, theorizing for the good life at a time when they did 
not work, when the nation wanted not a good life but immedi- 
ate success, when a program for a well conducted future not 
only kept a young man down but also got in the wav of everr- 
individualist trying to get rich quick by mining our forests, 
stripping our grass lands, squandering our oil and coal, crowd- 
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ing our slums, and unbalancing production and consumption. 
We have changed, or are changing our philosophy, but old 
prejudices die hard. 

Time Length of story 2654 words Rate of reading. 

What is the solution of the problem? In your notebook, write your 
answers to 1, 11, III, and IV. 

I. Problem: What is the psychological cause of America’s distrust 
of brains? 

11. ‘1 propose no cure unless by understanding. This disease of dis- 
trust of the intellect is acutely perilous.” But the author does 
offer a cure. What is it? 

III. What instances of the "'good life” in tlie United States does the 
autlior cite? 

IV, What is Canby’s contention about the life for which college 
used to prepare men? What does college prepare men for now? 
These points are worthy of discussion and consideration. 

V. Note Canby’s discussion of the books which have been widely 
read by Americans. Note his claim for them. What books can 
you add to the list as books which deal with conduct of life? 

VI. Vocabulary Exercise 

Certain phrases need consideration. Can you paraphrase 
tliem? 

1. agrarian civilization 

2. pretentious rococo 

3. bourgeois civilization 

4. values implicit in industrialism 

5. lamez.fake 

VIL, Books. to Bead „ - 

Beard, Charles A., Whither Mankind? 

Canby, Henry S., Seven Years' Harvest 

Frank, Glenn, Thunder and Dawn 

Lowie, Robert H., Are We Civilized? 

Ortega, Jose y Gasset, Revolt of the Masses 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION AND THE FUTURE 


John Dewey 

The author’s purpose: To set forth his solution of a difficult problem. 

The readers purpose: To grasp the problem and find the authors 
solution. 

Procedure: The author reviews the changes which life has undergone 
in the United States; these changes are the known factors of the 
problem. The purpose of the present educational system does not 
correspond to the realities of present social life. Here is a society 
and here is a school system: they are not in agreement; how can 
they be made to agree as to purpose? That is a problem. Dr. 
Dewey offers a solution. What is his solution? 

Time . ..?... 


Great as have been the changes in our educational system in 
the last hundred years, and especially in the last thirty, they are 
nevertheless slight in comparison with those which must be 
undertaken in tlie next generation. How can education stand 
still when society itself is rapidly changing under our very 
eyes? The sense of unsolved social problems is all about us. 
There are problems of crime, of regard for law, of capital, of 
labor, of unemployment, of stability and security, of family life, 
of war and peace, of international relations and co-operation- 
all on a larger scale than the world has ever seen before. An- 
ticipation of continued and large-scale changes in education is, 
then, not so much a prophecy as it is a warning. Unless educa- 
tion prepares future citizens to deal effectively with these great 
questions, our civilization may collapse. It cannot give this 

* Reprinted by permission of tbe author. 
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preparation unless it itself undergoes great transformations. 
H. G. Wells said, soon after the close of the war, that we were 
engaged in a race between education and catastrophe. Here in 
America, it might be truer to say that we are engaged in a race 
between a miseducation which will bear no vital relation to the 
needs and conditions of the modem world and a possible edu- 
cation which will face the future and which will defer to the 
past and its traditions only as far as the past gives us aid in 
effectively facing tire futiure. 

The necessity of great educational change may be indicated 
by sketching the changes which life has undergone in the 
United States. 

First, one hundred years ago, our life was agrarian and nnral. 
Agrarian civilization has always when left to itself moved at 
such a slow pace that, to those who lived in it, it did not seem 
to change in any fundamental way. It is static, based on the 
traditions of the past, and accommodated to tire course of na- 
ture. During the nineties of the last century, our society became 
definitely urban and industrial. It moves neither at the tempo 
of the ox-cart nor of the horse, but at tliat of electricity, the 
motor car, and the airplane. Life has to adapt itself to the me- 
chanical inventions which control the processes of nature rather 
than to tlie cycle of nature itself. Invention rather than routine 
and custom detemiines the course of events, and no one can say 
what further inventions are going to modify the course of living 
in tire years that are before us. We do know that tire railway, 
telegraph, telephone, electric light, power, transportation, auto- 
mobile, radio, airplane, and their multitude of accessories have 
revolutionized our habits of work, of amusement, of communi- 
cation and intercourse. Schools which have looked upon then- 
task as tlrat of preserving and transmitting the classic cultures 
of the past have fought shy of adopting into their own aims and 
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methods enough of the new forces, the forces which determine 
our life,"l;o fit individuals to cope with them. They may wreck 
us unless they are intelligently regulated and employed. Our 
mechanical devices and processes have got far ahead of our 
capacity to plan and to enjoy— ahead of our minds in short. The 
gaps between our machines and our ability to control them for 
human ends is widened because education has clung to old tra- 
ditions and aims of culture in the face of the new industrial 
situation. 

Secondly, there has been a revolution in tlie methods by 
which things get done. Our fathers worked by custom and the 
models laid down in the past. These models and procedures 
have been thrown into the scrap heap, not intentionally and de- 
liberately, but none the less effectually. For science has dic- 
tated to men new ways of doing things based upon understand- 
ing of natural energy and the relations of cause and effect. 
Because of scientific advance, because of the methods it puts at 
our disposal, a single great industrial company creates devices 
by which the work can be done which would occupy our entire 
population, men, women, children, and babes, if the work had 
to be done with the instruments and processes of even sixty 
years ago. It cannot be said that our schools have begun to in- 
troduce scientific method into their teaching to anything ap- 
proaching the part which it plays in shaping our actual lives. 

Thirdly, we have altered from a population with simple polit- 
ical problems to one with extremely difiBcult and complex is- 
sues. When the outlines of our school system were formed, tliere 
was no great separation into rich and poor; there was free land; 
there were abundant unused and unappropriated natural re- 
somrces. There was work and opportunity to get on for all. 
Then the aims of political democracy were easily understood, 
since they were in harmony with the conditions of soil and 
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occupation. Now there are vast and concentrated aggregations 
of wealth; there are monopolies of power; great unemployment; 
a shutting down of doors of opportunity, a gulf between rich 
and poor, and no frontier to which the hard-put can migrate. 
In consequence, the problem of democracy is no longer chiefly 
governmental and political. It is industrial and financial-eco- 
nomic. It is infinitely ramified and the threads which bind the 
social structure together are subtle and invisible. It would be 
absurd to hold educators responsible for our present depres- 
sion, a depression which is obviously mental and moral as well 
as financial. But the depression is a warning that we live in an 
age in which education must take on new responsibilities and 
come to grips witli realities which it has passed by as outside 
its province. 

Fourthly, control of natural forces by means of machinery 
has brought to humanity the possibility of an amount of leisure 
from which the mass of men and women in the past were help- 
lessly shut out. At the same time, popular amusements and rec- 
reation have been seized upon as means of financial profit. 
The combination of these two facts has created what may be 
traly called a crisis in our national moral life. A new concep- 
tion of the uses of leisure has to be created; boys and girls need 
to be instructed so that they can discriminate between the en- 
joyments that enrich and enlarge their lives and those which 
degrade and dissipate. The possibilities of artistic production 
and appreciation can no longer remain the privilege of a select 
class, but must become a universal possession. Otherwise the 
increase of leisure time may become a demorahzing agent on a 
vast scale. 

Not all the social changes which are going on are good and 
beneficial. But it is claimed that these changes are here and 
must be faced, not ignored; education has the responsibility of 
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developing types of mind and character that can direct these 
new forces toward good, and that otherwise they will surely 
become forces of destruction and disintegration. 

The sum of the matter is that at the present time education 
has no great directive aim. It grows, but it grows from specific 
pressure exerted here and there, not because of any large and 
inspiring social policy. It expands by piecemeal additions, not 
by the movement of a vital force within. The schools, like the 
nation, are in need of a central purpose which will create a new 
enthusiasm and devotion, and which will unify and guide all 
intellectual plans. 

In earlier days there was an aim which worked throughout 
the whole system. Education was the key to individual success, 
to making ones way in life, to getting on and getting ahead. 
The aim corresponded with the realities of social life, for the 
national need was the material subjugation of a continent, the 
conquest of a wilderness. There was always a frontier just be- 
yond and the pioneer advanced to take possession of it. It was 
enough for the school to equip the individual with the tools of 
learning and to fire him with ambition and zeal to get on. His 
real education came in contact witli others and in struggles 
with the forces of nature. The aim was individualistic, but it 
was also in harmony with the needs of the nation. 

This earlier purpose has lost its vitality and its meaning. It 
survives, but operates as an oppressive handicap. As President 
Hoover said some time ago: “We are passing from a period of 
extremely individualistic action to one of associational activity.” 
Except for a favored few, there is no longer any unbounded 
opportunity for advancement open to individuals. We live in 
an epoch of combination, consolidation, concentration. Unless 
these combinations are used democratically for the common 
good, the result will be an increasing insecurity and oppression 
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for the mass of men and women. Education must cultivate the 
social spirit and the power to act socially even more assiduously 
tlian it cultivated individual ambition for material success in 
the past. Competitive motives and methods must be abandoned 
for co-operative. Desire to work with others, for mutual advan- 
tage, must be made the controlling force in school administra- 
tion and instruction. Instead of imbuing individuals with the 
idea tliat the goal is to sharpen their powers so tlrey can get on 
personally, they must be trained in capacity for intelligent or- 
ganization so that they can unite with others in a common strug- 
gle against poverty, disease, ignorance, credulity, low standards 
of appreciation and enjoyment. There must be a purpose and 
methods which will carry over the earlier ideals of political 
democracy into industry and finance. 

Only in respect to methods of thought and judgment should 
the earlier individualistic aim be retained; there it should be 
intensified. Democracy will be a farce unless individuals are 
trained to think for themselves, to judge independently, to be 
critical, to be able to detect subtle propaganda and the motives 
which inspire it. Mass production and uniform regimentation 
hav'e been growing in the degree in which individual opportu- 
nity has waned. The current must be reversed. The motto must 
be: “Learn to act with and for others while you learn to think 
and to judge for yourself.” 

The problem of educational reorganization is not one which 
it is easy to soh'e. But we are discovering that tlie problem of 
maintaining the democratic ideals of our founding fatliers is 
not easy, either, The only way to attain the latter is by giving 
a social direction to our educational system. If tire good wiU, 
the loyalty, the political faith and hope of the American people 
can be united with the affection which parents have for their 
children, and the union can be directed by the spirit of free 
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scientific inquiry, there is no ground for fear of failure. When 
the ideals of democracy are made real in our entire educational 
system, they will be a reality once more in our national life. 

Time Length of story 1875 words Rate of reading 

In your notebook, write your answers to I, II, III, IV, and V. 

I. John Dewey sees evidence all about him that society is faced 
with unsolved problems. Mention nine of these problems. 

II. In the light of these problems, what is the obvious obligation 
of education? 

III. State four changes which have occurred in American life witliin 
the past one hundred years which necessitate enormous changes 
in our educational system. 

IV. In earlier days, the aims of the educational system and of so- 
cial life were in accord. What was tlie aim? 

V. Today, the aims of the educational system and of social life are 
not in agreement. According to Dr. Dewey, a solution of tlie 
difiiculty is possible. How can tlie two be brought into agree- 
ment? 

VI. Vocabulary Exercise 

The vocabulary of this essay is difficult because it deals witli 
abstractions, which require close, concentrated tliinking. But 
in most instances the context gives a clue to tlie meaning of 
tlie individual words. What are the meanings of the following 
words and phrases? 

1. competitive motives 

2. uniform regimentation 

3. mass production 

4. concentrated aggregation of wealtli 

5. infinitely ramified 

6. material subjugation of a continent 

7. credulity 
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THE METHOD OF SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATION^ 


Thomas Henby Huxley 

The author s purpose: The author has a teaching problem: to give 
the reader the method of problem-solving. 

The readers purpose: To comprehend the method of solving prob- 
lems. 

Procedure: The essay should be read deliberately and reflectively, 
and with such concentration that the reader holds in his mind the 
whole process as set forth by the writer. The reader must keep the 
beginning and middle of the essay in his mind as he approaches 
the end. The ability to hold large units in the mind is one of tlie 
marks of the trained mind. 

The reader should note tlie progress of tlie tliought from point 
to point. The readers progress tlirough the article should be as 
orderly as the writer s. The reader should be careful not to con- 
fuse the illustration with the point to be illustrated. Read to un- 
derstand the author s explanation of the method of scientific in- 
vestigation. 

Time...?... 


The method of scientific investigation is nothing but the ex- 
pression of the necessary mode of working of tlie human mind. 
It is simply the mode at which all phenomena are reasoned 
about, rendered precise and exact. There is no more ditfereiice, 
but there is just the same kind of dijfferenee, between the men- 
tal operations of a man of science and those of an ordinari* per- 
son as there is between the operations and methods of a baker 
or of a butcher weighing out his goods in common scales and 

From Darwiniana by Thomas Henry Huxley. By permission of D. 
Appleton-Century Company, Inc. 
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the operations of a chemist in performing a difficult and com- 
plex analysis by means of his balance and finely graduated 
weights. It is not that the action of the scales in the one case 
and the balance in the other differ in the principles of their 
construction or manner of working; but the beam of one is set 
on an infinitely finer axis than the other, and of course turns by 
the addition of a much smaller weight. 

You will understand this better, perhaps, if I give you some 
familiar example. You have all heard it repeated, T daresay, 
that men of science work by means of induction and deduc- 
tion, and that by the help of these operations they, in a sort of 
sense, wring from nature certain other things, which are called 
natural laws and causes, and that out of these, by some cunning 
skill of their own, they build up hypotheses and theories. And 
it is imagined by many that the operations of the common mind 
can be by no means compared with these processes, and that 
they have to be acquired by a sort of special apprenticeship to 
tire craft. To hear all these large words, you would think that 
the mind of the man of science must be constituted differently 
from that of his fellow men; but if you will not be frightened 
by terms, you will discover that you are quite wrong, and that 
all tlrese terrible apparatus are being used by yourselves every 
day and every hour of your lives. 

There is a well-known incident in one of Moliere’s plays, 
where the author makes the hero express unbounded delight on 
being told that he had been talking prose during the whole of 
his life. In the same way, I trust that you will take comfort, and 
be delighted with yourselves, on the discovery that you have 
been acting on the principles of inductive and deductive philos- 
ophy during the same period. Probably there is not one here 
who has not in the course of the day had occasion to set in 
motion a complex train of reasoning of tlie very same kind, 
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though differing, of course, in degree, as that which a scientific 
man goes through in tracing the causes of natural phenomena. 

A very trivial circumstance will serve to exemplify this : Sup- 
pose you go into a fruiterer’s shop, wanting an apple. You take 
up one and, on bitmg it, you find it is sour; you look at it and 
see that it is hard and green. You take up another one, and that 
too is hard, green, and sour. The shopman offers you a third; 
but before biting it you examine it and find that it is hard and 
green, and you immediately say that you will not have it, as it 
must be sour, like those that you have already tried. 

Nothing can be more simple than that, you think; but if you 
will take the trouble to analyze and trace out into its logical 
elements what has been done by the mind, you will be greatly 
surprised. In the first place, you have performed tlie operations 
of induction. You found that in two experiences hardness and 
greenness in apples went together with sourness. It was so in 
the first case, and it was confirmed by tlie second. Tme, it is a 
very small basis, but still it is enough to make an induction 
from; you generalize the facts, and you expect to find sourness 
in apples where you get hardness and greenness. You found 
upon that a general law, that all hard and green ap])les ai'e 
sour; and that, so far as it goes, is a perfect induction. ^\Ydl, 
having got your natural law in this way, when }'ou are offered 
another apple which you find is hard and green, }'ou sa\', “All 
hard and green apples are sour; this apple is hard and green; 
therefore this apple is sour.” That train of reasoning is what 
logicians call a syllogism, and has all its various parts and 
terms: its major premise, its minor premise, and its conclusion. 
And by the help of further reasoning, which, if drawn out, 
would have to be exhibited in two or three other syllogisms, 
you arrive at your final determination, “I will not have that 
apple.” So that, you see, you have, in the first place, established 
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a law by induction, and upon that you have founded a deduc- 
tion and reasoned out the special conclusion of the particular 
case. Well now, suppose, having got your law, that at some 
time afterwards you are discussing the qualities of apples witlr 
a friend. You will say to him, “It is a very curious thing, but I 
find that all hard and green apples are sour!” Your friend says 
to you, “But how do you know that?” You at once reply, “Oh, 
because I have tried them over and over again and have 
always found them to be so.” Well, if we were talking science 
instead of common sense, we should call that an experimental 
verification. And, if still opposed, you go further, and say, “I 
have heard from tlie people in Somersetshire and Devonshire, 
where a large number of apples are grown, that they have ob- 
served the same thing. It is found to be the case in Normandy 
and in North America. In short, I find it to be the universal 
experience of mankind wherever attention has been directed to 
the subject.” Whereupon your friend, unless he is a very un- 
reasonable man, agrees with you and is convinced that you are 
quite right in the conclusion you have drawn. He believes, 
though perhaps he does not know he believes it, that the more 
extensive verifications are, that the more frequently experiments 
have been made and results of the same kind arrived at, that 
tire more varied the conditions under which the same results 
are attained, the more certain is the ultimate conclusion, and 
he disputes the question no further. He sees that the experi- 
ment has been tried under all sorts of conditions, as to time, 
place, and people, with the same result; and he says with you, 
therefore, tliat tire law you have laid down must be a good one, 
and he must believe it. 

In science we do the same thing; the philosopher exercises 
precisely the same faculties, though in a much more dehcate 
manner. In scientific inquiry it becomes a matter of duty to ex- 
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pose a supposed law to every possible kind of verification and 
take care, moreover, that this is done intentionally and not left 
to a mere accident, as in the case of the apples. And in science, 
as in common life, our confidence in a law is in exact propor- 
tion to the absence of variation in the result of our experimen- 
tal verifications. For instance, if you let go your grasp of an 
article you may have in your hand, it will immediately fall to 
the grormd. That is a very common verification of one of tlie 
best-established laws of nature— that of gravitation. The method 
by which men of science established the existence of that law is 
exactly the same as that by which we have established the 
trivial proposition about the sourness of hard and green apples. 
But we believe it in such an extensive, thorough, and unhesitat- 
ing manner because the universal experience of mankind veri- 
fies it, and we can verify it ourselves at any time; and that is 
the strongest possible foundation on which any natural law 
can rest. 

So much, then, by way of proof that the method of establish- 
ing laws in science is exactly the same as that pursued in com- 
mon life. Let us now turn to another matter (though really it 
is but another phase of the same question), and that is the 
method by which, from the relations of certain phenomena, we 
prove that some stand in the position of causes toward the 
others. 

I want to put the case clearly before you, and I will there- 
fore show you what I mean by another familiar example. I 
will suppose that one of you on coming down in tlie morning 
to the parlor of your house finds that a teapot and some spoons 
which had been left in the room on the previous evening are 
gone; the window is open, and you observe the mark of a dirty 
hand on the window frame, and perhaps, in addition to that, 
you notice the impress of a hobnailed shoe on the gravel out- 
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side. All these phenomena have struck your attention instantly, 
and before two seconds have passed you say, “Oh, somebody 
has broken open the window, entered the room, and run off 
with the spoons and the teapot!” That speech is out of your 
mouth in a moment. And you will probably add, “I know there 
has; I am quite sure of it!” You mean to say exactly what you 
know; but in reality you are giving expression to what is, m 
all essential particulars, a hypothesis. You do not know it at all; 
it is nothing but a hypothesis rapidly framed in your own mind. 
And it is a hypothesis founded on a long traia of inductions 
and deductions. 

What are those inductions and deductions, and how have 
you got at this hypothesis? You have observed, in the first place, 
that the window is open; but by a train of reasoning, involving 
many inductions and deductions, you have probably arrived 
long before at the general law— and a very good one it is— that 
windows do not open of themselves, and you therefore con- 
clude that something has opened the window. A second general 
law that you have arrived at in the same way is that teapots 
and spoons do not go out of a window spontaneously, and you 
are satisfied that as they are not now where you left them they 
have been removed. In the third place, you look at the marks 
on the window sill and the shoe marks outside, and you say 
that in all previous experience the former kind of mark has 
never been produced by anything else but the hand of a 
human being; and the same experience shows that no other 
animal but man at present wears shoes with hobnails in them 
such as would produce the marks in the gravel. I do not know, 
even if we could discover any of those “missing links” that are 
talked about, that they would help us to any other conclusion! 
At any rate the law which states our present experience is 
strong enough for my present purpose. You next reach the C5on- 
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elusion that as these kinds of marks have not been left by any 
other animals than men, or are liable to be fonned in any other 
way than by a man’s hand and shoe, the marks in question have 
been formed by a man in that way. You have, further, a gen- 
eral law founded on observation and experience, and that, too, 
is, I am sorry to say, a very universal and unimpeachable one: 
that some men are thieves; and you assmne at once from all 
these premises— and that is what constitutes your hypothesis— 
that the man who made the marks outside and on the window 
sill opened the window, got into the room, and stole your tea- 
pot and spoons. You have now arrived at a mm causa; you 
have assinned a cause which, it is plain, is competent to pro- 
duce all the phenomena you have observed. You can explain all 
these phenomena only by the hypothesis of a thief. But that is 
a hypothetical conclusion, of tlie justice of which you have no 
absolute proof at all; it is only rendered highly probable by a 
series of inductive and deductive reasonings. 

I suppose your first action, assuming that you are a man of 
ordinary common sense and that you have established this hy- 
pothesis to your own satisfaction, will very likely be to go ofiF 
for the pohee and set them on the track of the burglar, with 
the view to the recovery of your property. But just as you are 
starting with this object some person comes in and, on learning 
what you are about, says: “My good friend, you are now going 
on a great deal too fast. How do you know that the man who 
really made the marks took the spoons? It might have been a 
monkey that took them, and the man may have merely looked 
in afterwards.” You would probably reply, “Well, that is all 
very well, but you see it is contrary to all experience of the way 
teapots and spoons are abstracted; so that, at any rate, your 
hypothesis is less probable than mine.” While you are talking 
the thing over in this way, another friend arrives, one of that 
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good kind of people that I was talking of a little while ago. 
And he might say: “Oh, my dear sir, you are certainly going 
on a great deal too fast. You are most presumptuous. You admit 
* that all these occurrences took place when you were fast asleep, 

at a time when you could not possibly have known anything 
about what was taking place. How do you know that the laws 
of nature are not suspended during the night? It may be that 
there has been some kind of supernatural interference in this 
case.” In point of fact he declares that your hypotliesis is one 
of which you cannot at all demonstrate tlie truth, and that you 
are by no means sure that the laws of nature are the same 
when you are asleep as when you are awake. 

Well, now, you cannot at the moment answer tliat kind of 
reasoning. You feel that your worthy friend has you somewhat 
at a disadvantage. You will feel perfectly convinced in your 
own mind, however, that you are quite right, and you say to 
him, “My good friend, I can be guided only by the natural 
probabilities of the case, and if you will be good enough to 
stand aside and permit me to pass, I will go and fetch the 
police.” Well, we will suppose that your journey is successful, 
and that by good luck you meet with a policeman; that even- 
tually the burglar is found with your property on his person, 
and the marks correspond to his hand and to his boots. Prob- 
ably any jury would consider those facts a very good experi- 
mental verification of your hypotliesis, touching the cause of 
the abnormal phenomena observed in your parlor, and would 
act accordingly. 

Now in this supposititious case I have taken phenomena of a 
very common kind in order that you might see what are the 
different steps in an ordinary process of reasoning if you will 
only take the trouble to analyze it carefully. All the operations 
I have described, you will see, are involved in the mind of any 
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man of sense in leading him to a conclusion as to the course he 
should take in order to make good a robbery and punish the 
oflFender. I say that you are led, in that case, to your conclusion 
by exactly the same train of reasoning as that which a man of 
science pursues when he is endeavoring to discover the origin 
and laws of the most occult phenomena. The process is and 
always must be the same; and precisely the same mode of rea- 
soning was employed by Newton and Laplace in their en- 
deavors to discover and define the causes of the movements of 
the heavenly bodies, as you, with your own common sense, 
would employ to detect a burglar. The only diflEerence is that, 
the nature of the inquiry being more abstruse, every step has 
to be most carefully watched, so that there may not be a single 
crack or flaw in your hypothesis. A flaw or crack in many of the 
hypotheses of daily life may be of little or no moment as affect- 
ing the general correctness of the conclusions at which we may 
arrive; but in scientific inquiry a fallacy, great or small, is always 
of importance and is sure to be in the long run constantly pro- 
ductive of mischievous, if not fatal, results. 

Do not allow yourselves to be misled by the common notion 
that a hypothesis is untrustworthy simply because it is a hy- 
pothesis. It is often urged, in respect to some scientific conclu- 
sion, that, after all, it is only a hypothesis. But what more have 
we to guide us in nine-tenths of the most important affairs of 
daily life than hypotlieses, and often very ill-based ones. So 
that in science, where the evidence of a hypothesis is subjected 
to the most rigid examination, we may rightly pursue the same 
course. You may have hypotheses and hypotheses. A man may 
say, if he likes, that the moon is made of green cheese: that is 
a hypothesis. But another man, who has devoted a great deal of 
time and attention to the subject and availed himself of the 
most powerful telescopes and, the results of tire observations of 
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others, declares that in his opinion it is probably composed of 
materials very similar to those of which our own earth is made 
up: and that is also only a hypothesis. But I need not tell you 
that there is an enormous difference in the value of the two 
hypotheses. That one which is based on sound scientific knowl- 
edge is sure to have a corresponding value, and that which is 
a mere hasty random guess is likely to have but little value. 
Every great step in our progress m discovering causes has been 
made in exactly the same way as that which I have detailed to 
you. A person observing the occurrence of certain facts and 
phenomena asks, naturally enough, what process, what kind of 
operation known to occm in nature, applied to the particular 
case, will unravel and explain the mystery? Hence you have the 
scientific hypothesis; and its value will be proportionate to the 
care and completeness with which its basis has been tested and 
verified. It is in these matters as in the commonest affairs of 
practical life: the guess of the fool will be folly, while the guess 
of the wise man will contain wisdom. In all cases you see that 
the value of the result depends on the patience and faithfulness 
with which the investigator apphes to his hypothesis every pos- 
sible kind of verification. 

Time...?... Length of story 2950 words Rate of reading. ..?.. . 

Test your understanding. In your notebook, write the answers to 
I, II, and III. 

I. The writer wishes to show the reader that the method of scien- 
tific investigation is as simple as that employed by the ordinary 
human mind in the usual routine of life. For all the scientific 
terms, he gives familiar examples. Give a familiar example of 
induction; deduction; syllogism; experimental verification; hy- 
pothesis; uera catisa. 
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II. The process of thinking about daily problems is the ' same as 
the process employed in scientific investigation. There is a dif- 
ference, however, in what respect? 

Ill, Indicate whether the following statements are true or false. 

1 . The mind of the man of science is not constituted differ- 
ently from that of his fellow men. 

2. Only the man of science acts on the principles of inductive 
and deductive philosophy. 

3. In scientific inquiry, a supposed law must be exposed to 
every possible kind of verification. 

4. Our confidence in a law has no relation to tlie variation in 
tlie result of our experimental verification. 

5. A scientific hypothesis can be trusted only if it has been 
subjected to verification. 

I¥. Vocabulary Exercise 

Give tlie meaning of the following words and phrases. Con- 
sult the text and tlie dictionary. 

1. hypothesis 9. minor premise 

2. theory 10. abstruse 

3. syllogism 11. logicians 

4. deduction 12. spontaneously 

5. induction 13. unimpeachable 

6. occult phenomena 14. abstracted 

7 . experimental verifica- 15. presumptuous 

tion 16. supposititious 

8. major premise 17. fallacy 

V. Books to Bead 

Huxley, Thomas Henry, Discourses, Biological and Geological 
Newcomb, Simon, Sidelights on Astronomy 
Thompson, J. A., Introduction to Science 
Thompson, J. A., Outline of Science 
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SCIENCE AND SOCIETY ^ 

John Dewey 

The autho/s purpose: To define a problem and outline a solution. 

The readers purpose: To follow a close line of reasoning and arrive 
at the author s solution. 

Procedure: Here is a piece of careful, close reasoning by one of the 
greatest minds of the age. It will require your best intellectual 
effort to find the authors solution, not because the solution is 
vague, but because you have presented here a significant thought 
in abstract terms. 

The title gives you a clue. Dr. Dewey finds a contradiction be- 
tween thought and desire on tlie one hand, and the conditions of 
life on the other. Modern science has brought about the contradic- 
tion which creates problems in human behavior. How can the 
problem be solved? 

It is a privilege to be admitted to the inner sanctum when a 
great mind gives expression to its philosophy of life. If the read- 
ing seems difiScult, use that fact as a gauge of your own intellec- 
tual grasp, not of the value of the thought presented. 

Time. 


The significant outward forms of the civilization of the west- 
ern world are the product of tlie machine and its technology. 
Indirectly, they are the product of the scientific revolution 
which took place in the seventeenth century. In its effect upon 
mens external habits, dominant interests, the conditions under 
which they work and associate, whether in the family, the fac- 

* From Philosophy and Civilization by John Dewey. Courtesy of Min- 
ton, Balch & Company, New York, 
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tory, the state, or internationally, science is by far the most 
potent social factor in the modem world. It operates, however, 
through its undesigned effects rather than as a transforming in- 
fluence of men s thoughts and purposes. This contrast between 
outer and inner operation is the greatest contradiction in our 
lives. Habits of thought and desire remain in substance what 
they were before the rise of science, while the conditions under 
which they take effect have been radically altered by science. 

When we look at the external social consequences of science, 
we find it impossible to apprehend the extent or gauge the ra- 
pidity of their occurrence. Alfred North Whitehead has re- 
cently called attention to the progressive shortening of the 
time-span of social change. That due to basic conditions seems 
to be the order of half a million years; that due to lesser phys- 
ical conditions, like alterations in climate, to be of the order of 
five thousand years. Until almost our own day the time-span of 
sporadic technological changes was of the order of five hun- 
dred years; according to him, no great technological changes 
took place between, say, 100 a.d. and 1400 A.n. With the in- 
troduction of steam-power, the fifty years from 1780 to 1830 
were marked by more changes than are found in any previous 
tliousand years. The advance of chemical techniques and in 
use of electricity and radio-energy in the last forty years makes 
even this last change seem slow and awkward. 

Domestic life, political institutions, international relations, 
and personal contacts are shifting with kaleidoscopic rapidity 
before our eyes. We cannot appreciate and weigh the changes; 
tliey occur too swiftly. We do not have time to take them in. 
No sooner do we begin to understand the meaning of one such 
change than another comes and displaces the former. Our 
minds are dulled by the sudden and repeated impacts. Ex- 
ternally, science through its applications is manufacturing the 
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conditions of our institutions at such a speed that we are too 
bewildered to know what sort of civilization is in process of 
making. 

Because of this confusion, we cannot even draw up a ledger 
account of social gains and losses due to the operation of sci- 
ence. But at least we know that the earlier optimism which 
thought that the advance of natural science was to dispel super- 
stition, ignorance, and oppression, by placing reason on the 
throne, was unjustified. Some superstitions have given way, but 
the mechanical devices due to science have made it possible to 
spread new kinds of error and delusion among a larger multi- 
tude. The fact is that it is foolish to try to draw up a debit and 
credit account for science. To do so is to mythologize; it is to 
personify science and impute to it a will and an energy on its 
own account. In truth science is strictly impersonal; a metliod 
and a body of knowledge. It owes its operation and its conse- 
quences to the human beings who use it. It adapts itself pas- 
sively to the purposes and desires which animate these hiunan 
beings. It lends itself with equal impartiality to the kindly offi- 
ces of medicine and hygiene and the destructive deeds of war. 
It elevates some through opening new horizons; it depresses 
others by making them slaves of machines operated for the pe- 
cuniary gain of owners. 

The neutrality of science to the uses made of it renders it silly 
to talk about its bankruptcy, or to worship it as the usherer in 
of a new age. In the degree in which we realize this fact, we 
shall devote our attention to the human purposes and motives 
which control its application. Science is an instrument, a method, 
a body of technique. While it is an end for those inquirers who 
are engaged in its pursuit, in the large human sense it is a 
means, a tool. For what ends shall it be used? Shall it be used 
deliberately, systematically, for the promotion of social well- 
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being, or shall it be employed primarily for private aggrandize- 
ment, leaving its larger social results to chance? Shall the 
scientific attitude be used to create new mental and moral atti- 
tudes, or shall it continue to be subordinated to service of de- 
sires, purposes, and institutions which were formed before 
science came into existence? Can the attitudes which control 
the use of science be themselves so influenced by scientific tech- 
nique that they will harmonize with its spirit? 

The beginning of wisdom is, I repeat, the realization that 
science itself is an instrument which is indifferent to the exter- 
nal uses to which it is put. Steam and electricity remain natural 
forces when they operate through mechanisms; the only prob- 
lem is the purposes for which men set the mechanisms to work. 
The essential teclmique of gimpowder is the same whether it 
be used to blast rocks from the quarry to build better human 
habitations, or to hurl death upon men at war with one another. 
The airplane binds men at a distance in closer bonds of inter- 
course and understanding, or it rains missiles of death upon 
hapless populations. We are forced to consider the relation of 
human ideas and ideals to the social consequences which are 
produced by science as an instrument. 

The problem involved is the greatest which civilization has 
ever had to face. It is, without exaggeration, the most serious 
issue of contemporary life. Here is the instrumentality, the most 
powerful, for good and evil, the world has ever known. What 
are we going to do with it? Shall we leave our underlying aims 
unaffected by it, treating it merely as a means by which tm- 
co-operative individuals may advance their own fortunes? Shall 
we try to improve the hearts of men without regard to the new 
methods which science puts at our disposal? There are those, 
men in high position in church and state, who urge this course. 
They trust to a transforming influence of morals and religion 
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which have not been affected by science to change human de- 
sire and purpose, so that they will employ science and machine 
technology for beneficent social ends. The recent Encyclical 
of the Pope is a classic document in expression of a point of 
view which would rely wholly upon iimer regeneration to pro- 
tect society from the injurious uses to which science may be 
put. <^uite apart from any ecclesiastical connection, there are 
many "intellectuals” who appeal to inner “spiritual” concepts, 
totally divorced from scientific intelligence, to effect the needed 
work. But there is another alternative: to take the method of 
science home into our own controlling attitudes and disposi- 
tions, to employ the new techniques as means of directing our 
thoughts and efforts to a planned control of social forces. 

Science and machine technology are young from the stand- 
point of human history. Though vast in stature, they are infants 
in age. Three himdred years are but a moment in comparison 
with thousands of centuries man has lived on the earth. In view 
of the inertia of institutions and of the mental habits they breed, 
it is not surprising that the new technique of apparatus and 
calculation, which is the essence of science, has made so little 
impression on underlying human attitudes. The momentum of 
traditions and purposes that preceded its rise took possession 
of the new instrument and turned it to their ends. Moreover, 
science had to struggle for existence. It had powerful enemies 
in church and state. It needed friends and it welcomed alliance 
with the rising capitalism which it so effectively promoted. If 
it tended to foster secularism and to create predominantly ma- 
terial interests, it could stiU be argued that it was in essential 
harmony with traditional morals and religion. But there were 
lacking the conditions which are indispensable to the serious 
application of scientific method in reconstruction of fundamen- 
tal behefs and attitudes. In addition, the development of the 
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new science was attended with so many internal difficulties that 
energy had to go to perfecting the instrument just as an instru- 
ment. Because of all these circumstances the fact that science 
was used in behalf of old interests is nothing to be wondered at. 

The conditions have now changed, radically so. The plaim.: 
of natural science in the physical field are rmdisputed. Indeed, 
its prestige is so great that an almost superstitious aura gathers 
about its name and work. Its progress is no longer dependent 
upon the adventurous inquiry of a few untrammeled souls. Not 
only are universities organized to promote scientific research 
and learning, but one may almost imagine tire university labo- 
ratories abolished and still feel confident of the continued ad- 
vance of science. The development of industry has compelled 
the inclusion of scientific inquiry within the processes of pro- 
duction and distribution. We find in the public prints as many 
demonstrations of the benefits of science from a business point 
of view as there are proofs of its harmony with religion. 

It is not possible that, under such conditions, the subordina- 
tion of scientific techniques to purposes and institutions that 
flourished before its rise can indefinitely continue. In all affairs 
there comes a time when a cycle of growth reaches maturity. 
When this stage is reached, the period of protective nursing 
comes to an end. The problem of securing proper use succeeds 
to that of securing conditions of growth. Now that science has 
established itself and has created a new social environment, it 
has (if I may for tlie moment personify it) to face the issue of 
its social responsibilities. Speaking without personification, we 
who have a powerful and perfected instrument in our hands, 
one which is deteimining the quality of social changes, must 
ask what changes we want to see achieved and what we want 
to see a veiled. We must, in short, plan its social effects with the 
same care with which in the past we have planned its physical 
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operation and consequences. Till now we have employed sci- 
ence absent-mindedly as far as its effects upon human beings 
are concerned. The present situation with its extraordinary con- 
trol of natural energies and its totally unplanned and haphazard 
social economy is a dire demonstration of the folly of continu- 
ing this course. 

The social effects of the application of science have been 
accidental, even though they are intrinsic to the private and un- 
organized motives which we have pennitted to control that 
application. It would be hard to find a better proof that such 
is the fact than the vogue of the theory that such unregulated 
use of science is in accord with “natural law,” and that all effort 
at planned control of its social effects is an inteiference with 
nature. The use which has been made of a peculiar idea of per- 
sonal liberty to justify the dominion of accident in social affairs 
is another convincing proof. The doctrine that the most potent 
instrument of widespread, enduring, and objective social changes 
must be left at the mercy of anarchy is harmful. Our present 
insecurity of life is the fruit of the adoption in practice of this 
anarchic doctrine. 

The technologies of industry have flowed from the intrinsic 
nature of science. For that is itself essentially a technology of 
apparatus, materials, and numbers. But the pecuniar}' aims 
which have decided the social results of the use of these tech- 
nologies have not flowed from the inherent nature of science. 
They have been derived from institutions and attendant men- 
tal and moral habits which were entrenched before there was 
any such thing as science and the machine. In consequence, 
science has operated as a means for extending the influence of 
the institution of private property and connected legal relations 
far beyond their former limits. It has operated as a device to 
carry an enormous load of stocks and bonds and to make the 
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reward of investment in the way of profit and power one out of 
all proportion to that accruing from actual work and service. 

Here lies the heart of our present social problem. Science has 
hardly been used to modify men s fundamental acts and atti- 
tudes in social matters. It has been used to extend enormously 
the scope and power of interests and values which anteceded 
its rise. Here is the contradiction in our civilization. The poten- 
tiality of science as the most powerful instrument of control 
which has ever existed puts to mankind its one outstanding 
present challenge. 

There is one field in which science has been somewhat sys- 
tematically employed as an agent of social control. Condorcet, 
writing during the French Revolution in the prison from which 
he went to the guillotine, hailed the invention of the calculus of 
probabilities as tlie opening of a new era. He saw in this new 
mathematical technique the promise of methods of insurance 
which should distribute evenly and widely the impact of the 
disasters to which humanity is subject. Insurance against death, 
fire, hurricanes, and so on have in a measure confirmed his pre- 
diction. Nevertheless, in large and important social areas, we 
have made only the merest beginning of the method of insur- 
ance against the hazards of life and death. Insurance against 
the risks of maternity, of sickness, old age, unemployment, is 
still rudimentary; its idea is fought by all reactionary forces. 
Witness the obstacles against which social insurance -with re- 
spect to accidents incurred in industrial, employment had to 
contend. The anarchy called natural law and personal liberty 
still operates with success against a planned social use of the 
resources of scientific knowledge. 

Yet insurance against perils and hazards is the place where 
the application of science has gone the furthest, not the least, 
distance in present society. The fact that motor cars kill and 
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maim more persons yearly than all factories, shops, and farms 
is a fair symbol of how backward we are in that province where 
we have done most. Here, however, is one field in which at 
least the idea of planned use of scientific knowledge for social 
welfare has received recognition. We no longer regard plagues, 
famine, and disease as visitations of necessary “natural law” or 
of a power beyond nature. By preventive means of medicine 
and public hygiene as well as by various remedial measures we 
have in idea, if not in fact, placed technique in the stead of 
magic and chance and uncontrollable necessity in this one area 
of life. And yet, as I have said, here is where the socially 
planned use of science has made the most, not least progress. 
Were it not for the youth of science and the historically demon- 
strated slowness of all basic mental and moral change, we could 
hardly find language to express astonishment at the situation 
in which we have an extensive and precise control of physical 
energies and conditions, and in which we leave the social con- 
sequences of their operation to chance, laissez faire, privileged 
pecuniary status, and the inertia of tradition and old institu- 
tions. 

Condorcet thought and worked in the Baconian strain. But 
the Baconian ideal of the systematic organization of all knowl- 
edge, the planned control of discovery and invention, for the 
rehef and advancement of the human estate, remains almost as 
purely an ideal as when Francis Bacon put it forward centuries 
ago. And this is true in spite of the fact that the physical and 
mathematical technique upon which a planned control of social 
results depends has made in the meantime incalculable prog- 
ress. The conclusion is inevitable. The outer arena of life has 
been transformed by science. The effective working mind and 
character of man have hardly been touched. 

Consider that phase of social action where science might 
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theoretically be supposed to have taken effect most rapidly, 
namely, education. In dealing with the young, it would seem 
as if scientific methods might at once take effect in transforma- 
tion of mental attitudes, without meeting the obstacles which 
have to be overcome in dealing with adults. In higher educa- 
tion, in universities and technical schools, a great amount of 
research is done and much scientific knowledge is imparted. 
But it is a principle of modem psychology that the basic atti- 
tudes of mind are fomied in the earlier years. And I venture 
the assertion that for the most part the formation of intellectual 
habits in elementary education, in the home and school, is 
hardly affected by scientific method. Even in our so-called pro- 
gressive schools, science is usually treated as a side line, an 
ornamental e.xtra, not as the chief means of developing the 
right mental attitudes. It is treated generally as one more body 
of ready-made information to be acquired by traditional meth- 
ods, or else as an occasional diversion. That it is the method of 
all effective mental approach and attack in all subjects has not 
gained even a foothold. Yet if scientific method is not some- 
thing esoteric but is a realization of the most effective operation 
of intelligence, it should be axiomatic that the development of 
scientific attitudes of thought, observation, and inquiry is the 
chief business of study and learning. 

Two phases of the contradiction inhering in our civilization 
may be especially mentioned. We have long been committed in 
theory and words to the principle of democracy. But criticism 
of democracy, assertions that it is failing to work and even to 
exist, are everywhere rife. In the last few months we have be- 
come accustomed to similar assertions regarding our economic 
and industrial system. Mr. Ivy Lee, for example, in a recent 
commencement address, entitled “This Hour of Bewilderment,” 
quoted from a representative clergyman, a railway president, 
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and a publicist, to the eflEect that our capitalistic system is on 
trial. And yet the statements had to do with only one feature of 
that system: the prevalence of unemployment and attendant 
insecurity. It is not necessary for me to invade the tenitory of 
economics and politics. The essential fact is that if both democ- 
racy and capitalism are on trial, it is in reality our collective 
intelligence which is on trial. We have displayed enough intel- 
hgence in the physical field to create the new and powerful 
instrument of science and technology. We have not as yet had 
enough intelligence to use this instrument deliberately and sys- 
tematically to control its social operations and consequences. 

The first lesson which the use of scientific method teaches is 
that control is co-ordinate with, knowledge and imderstandmg. 
Where there is technique there is the possibility of administer- 
ing forces and conditions in the region where the technique 
applies. Our lack of control in the sphere of human relations, 
national, domestic, international, requires no emphasis of no- 
tice. It is proof that we have not begun to operate scientifically 
in such matters. The pubHc press is full of discussion of the 
five-year plan and the ten-year plan in Russia. But the fact that 
the plan is being tried by a country which has a dictatorship 
foreign to all our beliefs tends to divert attention from the fun- 
damental consideration. The point for us is not this political 
setting nor its communistic context. It is. that by the use of all 
available resolirces of knowledge and experts an attempt is be- 
ing made at organized social planning and control. Were we to 
forget for the moment the special Russian political setting, we 
should see here an effort to use co-ordinated knowledge and 
technical skill to direct economic resources toward social order 
and stabihty. 

To hold that such organiized plarming is possible only in a 
communistic society is to surrender the case to communism. 
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Upon any other basis, the effort of Russia is a challenge and a 
warning to those who live under another political and economic 
regime. It is a call to use our more advanced knowledge and 
technology in scientific thinking about our own needs, prob- 
lems, evils, and possibilities so as to achieve some degree of 
control of the social consequences which the application of sci- 
ence is, willy-nilly, bringing about. What stands in the way is 
a lot of outworn traditions, moth-eaten slogans and catchwords, 
that do substitute duty for thought, as well as our entrenched 
predatory self-interest. We shall only make a real beginning in 
intelligent thought when we cease mouthing platitudes; stop 
confining our idea to antitheses of individualism and sociahsm, 
capitalism and communism, and realize that the issue is be- 
tween chaos and order, chance and control; the haphazard use 
and the planned use of scientific techniques. 

Thus the statement with which we began, namely, that we 
are living in a world of change extraordinary in range and 
speed, is only half true. It holds of the outward applications of 
science. It does not hold of our intellectual and moral attitudes. 
About physical conditions and energies we think scientifically; 
at least, some men do, and the results of their thinking enter 
into the experiences of all of us. But the entrenched and stub- 
born institutions of the past stand in the way of our thinking 
scientifically about human relations and social issues. Our men- 
tal habits in these respects are dominated by institutions of 
family, state, church, and business that were formed long be- 
fore men had an effective technique of inquiry and validation. 
It is this contradiction from which we suffer today. 

Disaster follows in its wake. It is impossible to overstate the 
mental confusion and the practical disorder which are bound 
to result when external and physical effects are planned and 
regulated, while the attitudes of mind upon which the direc- 
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tion of external results depends are left to the medley of chance, 
tradition, and dogma. It is a common saying that our physical 
science has far outnm our social knowledge; that our physical 
skill has become exact and comprehensive while our humane arts 
are vague, opinionated, and narrow. The fundamental trou- 
ble, however, is not lack of sufficient inforaiation about social 
facts, but unwiHiDgness to adopt the scientific attitude in what 
we do know. Men floundered in a morass of opinion about 
physical matters for thousands of years. It was when they be- 
gan to use their ideas experimentally and to create a technique 
or direction of experimentation that physical science advanced 
with system and surety. No amount of mere fact-finding de- 
velops science nor the scientific attitude m either physics or 
social affairs. Facts merely amassed and piled up are dead; a 
burden which only adds to confusion. When ideas, hypotlieses, 
begin to play upon facts, when they are methods for e.xperi- 
mental use in action, then light dawns; then it becomes pos- 
sible to discriminate significant from trivial facts, and relations 
take the place of isolated scraps. Just as soon as we begin to 
use the knowledge and skills we have to control social conse- 
quences in the interest of shared abundant and secured life, we 
shall cease to complain of the backwardness of our social 
knowledge. We shall take the road which leads to the assured 
budding up of social science |ust as men built up physical sci- 
ence when they actively used the techniques of tools and 
numbers in physical experimentation. 

In spite, then, of all the record of the past, the great scientific 
revolution is still to come. It wiU ensue when men collectively 
and co-operatively organize their knowledge for application to 
achieve and make secure social value; when they systematically 
use scientific procedures for the control of human relationships 
and the direction of the social effects of our vast technological 
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machinery. Great as have been the social changes of the last 
century, they are not to be compared with those which will 
emerge when our faith in scientific method is made manifest in 
social works. We are living in a period of depression. The intel- 
lectual function of trouble is to lead men to think. The depres- 
sion is a small price to pay if it induces us to think about the 
cause of tlie disorder, confusion, and insecurity which are the 
outstanding traits of our social life. If we do not go back to 
their cause, namely, our halfway and accidental use of science, 
mankind wall pass through depressions, for they are the graphic 
record of our unplanned social life. The story of the achieve- 
ment of science in physical control is evidence of the possibility 
of control in social affairs. It is our human intelligence and 
human courage which are on trial; it is incredible that men 
who have brought the technique of physical discovery, inven- 
tion, and use to such a pitch of perfection will abdicate in the 
face of the infinitely more important human problem. 

Time ...?... Length of story 4356 words Rate of reading ...?.. . 

The author presents tire chief problem confronting modem society 
and then offers his solution. What is the problem? What is the solu- 
tion? In your notebook, write the answers required in A and B. 

A. Here is a skeletonized version of the thought of the essay. Read 
it, supplying concrete details from your thmking and obser- 
vation. 

1. The material conditions under which we are living today 
are the product of the scientific revolution which took place 
in die seventeenth century. 

Material conditions: give specific details. 

n. Social and political changes are occurring with kaleido- 
scopic rapidity because of the application of science. 

How has the automobile affected social life? 
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III. We cannot draw up a ledger account of social gains and 
losses due to the operation of science, because science is 
strictly impersonal; it owes its operation and its conse- 
quences to the human beings who use it. 

1. It aids medicine and hygiene. 

2. It lends its aid to distinctive deeds of war. 

Give other instances. 


IV. Problem stated 


1. Shall science be used 1. Shall it be employed primarily 

deliberately, system- for private aggrandizement, 

atically, for the pro- leaving its larger social results 

motion of social well- to chance? 

being? 

2. Shall the scientific 2. Shall the scientific attitude 

attitude be used to continue to be siibordinated 

create new mental to the service of desires, pur- 

and moral attitudes? poses, and institutions which 

were, formed before science 
came into existence? 

3. Can the attitudes 3, Is the hai*monizing of human 

which control the use attitudes and scientific inquiry 

of science be them- possible? 

selves so influenced 
by scientific inquiry 
that they will har- 
monize with its spirit? 


4 . Shall we try to im- 4. Shall we leave our underlying 
prove the hearts of aims unaffected by science, 
men without regard treating it as a means by 

to the new methods which unco-operative individ- 

which science puts at uals may advance their own 
our disposal? Shall we fortunes? 
depend upon inner 
regeneration to pro- 
tect society from the 
injurious uses to 
.which science may be 
put? 

V. Problem defined 

( 1 ) To employ the new techniques of science as means of 
dnecting our thoughts and efforts to a planned so- 
cial use of the resources of scientific knowledge. 

(2) To face tlie issue of social responsibilities of science, 
ill a new social environment created by science. 

( 3 ) To plan the social effects of science with care. 

(4 ) To use science to modify man’s fundamental acts and 
attitudes in social matters. 

VI. Partial solution 

L The invention of the calculus of probabilities makes 
insurance possible— a method of distributing widely 
and evenly the impacts of disasters on humanity. 

Example: insurance against death, fire, hurricanes; 
risks of maturity, of sickness, old age, unemployment. 
What other forms of insurance are needed? 

2. Scientific mediods should take effect in education, in 
the transformation of mental habits and attitudes, es- 
specially of' children. 

Cite instances of educational use of scientific facts. 
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3. Scientific methods should be utilized in a democracy 
to secure a planned social order. 

Is this antagonistic to personal liberty? 

4. Social knowledge should catch up witli physical science. 

Is it true that scientifically we are living in the twen- 
tieth century, but socially we are living in the Middle 
Ages? 

5. We should build up social science as we have built up 
physical science. 

6. We should direct the social effects of our vast tech- 
nological machinery. 

VIL Conclusion 

The present disorder, confusion, and insecurit)^ are the 
result of a halfway and accidental use of science. There is a 
contradiction between man’s habits of thought and desire 
and the conditions created by science in which he lives. 
The contradiction must be eliminated. 

B. Consider the problem and the solution. Has Dr. Dewey solved 
the problem adequately? Give your reasons. 

0. Vocabulary Exercise 

The individual words in the selection are not difficult, but 
some of the word-groups or phrases require your best thinking; 
for example, how do you explain the following, in relation to tlie 
context? 

1. sporadic technological changes 

2. kaleidoscopic rapidity 

3. private aggrandizement 

4. the momentum of traditions and purposes 

5. foster secularism 

6. untrammeled souls 

7. calculus of probabilities 

8. predatory self-interest 
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B. Books to Bead 


How are thinking people appraising this age? Here are a 
titles that present varying opinions: 

Adams, Mary, Science in the Changing World 

Clarke, Beverly, Rommice of Reality 

Davis, Watson, Advance of Science 

Furnas, Clifford Cook, The Next Hundred Years 

Jaffe, Bernard, Outposts of Science 

Jeans, Sir Janies H., The Universe Around Us 

Martin, Everett D., The Meaning of a Liberal Education 


PATTERN FOR SHARING EXPERIENCES 

Sometimes the author uses words to paint a vivid picture or 
to convey sound or to suggest how food tastes or how cruel 
thirst can be. He may have experienced anew the thrill that 
comes with the expanding life of spring. He may have looked 
death squarely in the face. He may have seen a thing of rare 
beauty. It is possible that he may have witnessed a phenomenon 
of nature that made him experience to the deptlis of his being 
his relationship to the universe. And with tliese experiences 
there is the deep desue on the part of the author to convey to 
others the mood he experienced when his emotions were aroused 
and his imagination quickened. He wants others to share his 
experience. 

The author’s purpose, under such circumstances, is to create 
• in his reader the same mood tliat he experienced. His way of 
doing this is to be very concrete and specific. He avoids gen- 
eralizations and abstract terms. The skillful writer knows that 
the easiest way to arouse emotions and stimulate the imagina- 
tion is to appeal to the senses of the reader, and get him to 
think in concrete terms. 

The following selections were written for the purpose of in- 
ducing the reader to enter whole-heartedly into the mood of 
the writer. In every selection there is an appeal to the senses. 
Note, for example, the appeal to the sense of smell in Della T. 
Lutes’ “Breakfast, Old Style”: “If you have ev'er smelled freshly 
shucked corncobs bmning, you can imagine what that odor did 
to ham.” 

The purpose of the writer of the following selections was 
not to explain, or to instruct, or to argue, or to give information, 
or to solve a problem, but to create a mood in the reader. It 
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may be a mood of elation, or pleasure, or desperation, or deep 
solemnity, but always the writer proceeds to create the mood 
by making the reader see vividly or hear acutely or react in 
some way to the stimulation of the senses. The author sets out 
to capture the feelings and imagination of the reader by an 
appeal first to the senses and then to the imagination and emo- 
tions. Such writers do much to make the perfect reader whom 
Christopher Morley describes: “O the Perfect Reader! His clear, 
keen, outstanding mind is intent only to be one in spirit with 
the invisible author. So long as there are perfect readers who 
read with passion, with glory, and then speed to tell their 
friends, tlrere will always be a perfect writer.” * 

“ Christopher Morley: “The Perfect Reader” in 44 Essays, Harcourt, 
Brace & Company, 1925. 
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BREAKFAST, OLD STYLE 


Della T. Lutes 

The author’s purpose: To make the reader see and feel what the 
author saw and felt and remembered with pleasure. 

The readers purpose: To respond with imagination and feeling to 
the author’s mood of reminiscence. 

Procedure: The writer gives much factual information, but her main 
purpose is to use the i n formation as a vehicle for conveying the 
pleasure she has in recollecting her childhood experiences. Della 
Lutes tells the story in a way that stirs the imagination and feeling 
of the reader, who must meet the author more than halfway in 
responding to her mood. The essay is an invitation to the reader 
to share the author’s pleasure in her recollections. 

Time . ..?... 


Christopher!” I can hear my father say. “What do 
you mean by setting pap down in front of me? Where’s break- 
fast?” 

I do not remember what it was that provoked this outburst, 
but it must have been some experimental item of tire menu, a 
faintly suggestive forerunner, perhaps, of the orange juice, 
cereal, toast, and coffee which have now become the standard- 
ized American breakfast. My father was not one to tolerate 
novelties, and when he came to the table in the morning it w'as 
with every intention of making a hearty meal. 

My memories go back to a childhood in southern Michigan 
fifty years ago, when men worked from sun to sun, and women 

* From The Country Kitchen by Della T. Lutes. Reprinted by permis- 
sion of Little, Brown & Company. 
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longer. In the interval, food habits have changed in keeping 
with a changed way of life, and no meal reflects the transforma- 
tion so strikingly as breakfast. 

My father came to the breaking of his night’s fast after a pre- 
liminary hour’s wrestling with chores, and he went from the 
table to a day’s work in which fields had to be ploughed, seed 
sown, hay cut, grain reaped, com husked. To men like him, 
breakfast meant meat and potatoes-the chief staples around 
which the meal revolved. And meat usually meant pork in one 
form or another, commonly salt. Variations there were, to be 
sure. In tire butchering season there was fresh pork, and liver; 
later on there would be sausages, or smoked ham and shoulder. 
After a rainy day, when the men had not been able to work in 
the fields, there might be fish. But always there were potatoes. 
Sometimes they were boiled, with an accompaniment of milk 
gravy or creamed codfish; again they were sliced and crisply 
fried; or they might be baked, with pink slices of home-cured 
ham and gravy. 

Our home-cured ham was like nothing I have seen or tasted 
since. Packing houses are hereby warned that it will be futile to 
bombard me with tlieir highly renowned products, for I have 
tried them all and regard them with due approbation. The dif- 
ference between their smoked hams and those cured in the lit- 
tle slant-roofed shanty out behind our house is traceable, I sus- 
pect, to the fact that they do not bum corncobs. Some of them 
burn hickory sticks, yes, but no corncobs. If you have ever 
smelled freslily shucked corncobs burning, you can imagine 
what that odor did to a ham. 

When it came to cooking the ham for breakfast, my mother 
sliced it about one fourth of an inch thick and freshened it in 
cold water brought to warm on the back of the stove. It was 
then drained and wiped dry. In its own firm border of fat it 
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was fried slowly to sweet perfection, and then removed to a hot 
platter. The remaining fat was allowed to reach a smoking heat, 
and into this she sifted flour to a bubbling paste, stirring while 
it seethed and browned. When enough flour was added to ab- 
sorb the fat, warmed milk was stirred in gradually and evenly 
to make a gravy having the consistency of heavy cream. It was 
then salted and peppered to taste. 

This recipe, you see, is not modem. It does not tell you how 
much flour to use, nor how much fat, nor how much milk. But 
that is the kind of milk gravy men’s memories cling to because 
it is the kind their mothers made, and that is the way they 
made it. 

Our breakfasts did not begin with fruit or frait juices. If we 
had fruit at all, it was eaten with fried cakes and cookies; but in 
general fruit was reserved for supper, fresh in season, preserved 
the rest of the year. 

Fried cakes were always, month in and month out, as much 
a part of the first meal of the day as coffee. I think my father 
would have considered it a personal affront to ask him to make 
a breakfast without fried cakes. He did not “dunk” them, and 
he did not hold with men who dunked them. I remember his 
once reproving a hired man who had the habit. “Well, Curt,” 
he said, “I see you been hobnobbing with the Lunkers.” (The 
Lunkers were a sort of Jukes family that lived down by the 
river and kept hogs, and were known for their slovenly habits.) 

I felt a httle sorry for the man, who laughed awkwardly and 
soon after left the table. 

Cookies, too, were a regular addition to the breakfast menu- 
molasses cookies and sugar cookies, which more favored chil- 
dren than I were allowed to “soak.” Soaking a cookie is not the 
same as dunking it. Dunking is accomplished by holding one 
portion while dipping the other, but soaking is crumbling the 
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cookie into a partly finished glass of milk and eating it with a 
spoon. To tliis my father also objected. “If you want dough,” 
he said, “lick tire dish. If you want cookies, then eat cookies.” 
I ate cookies at the table, but spooned them when the occasion 
allowed. I also hcked the dish. 

My father liked eggs for breakfast-two or three, at least- 
and he wanted them fried or boiled. If boiled, they must be 
boiled hard. But a hard fried egg was his abomination. 

Few women can fry an egg as my mother could. Her tech- 
nique was perfect, and the result was no leathery mass of friz- 
zled white and broken yolk, but an intact globule of filmed yel- 
low set in a circle of delicately congealed albumen. She fried 
eggs in the fat from bacon or ham, whichever happened to be 
in use. This fat was made hot— sizzling but never smoking; if it 
was too hot, it was drawn to tire back of the stove until there 
was no danger of browning the thin edge of the white before 
the yolk was cooked. 

Each egg (taken from tire nest the night before) was broken 
sepai'ately and gently into the sizzling fat, and never were so 
many introduced into the spider at one time that their edges 
mingled. Then my mother stood by, spooning the hot fat over 
them until the yolks presented an opaque appearance and the 
whites were coagulated but not hardened. They were then, at 
the exact moment of perfection, taken from the spider with a 
pancake turner, and laid on a warmed platter along with the 
ham, rosily tender and faintly browned, or bacon, done to a 
curl but never to a crisp. An egg fried in this fashion, its quali- 
ties and verities instantly sealed within it by a hot, sweet coat- 
ing of honest fat, cannot be too great a tax upon the digestive 
machinery. Numberless were the fried eggs my father con- 
sumed, and he bore up under them until well past his eighty- 
fiftli birthday. 
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A poached egg is another dish apparently difficult to achieve, 
but it was not beyond the scope of my mother’s culmary art. 
The water, she maintained, should be at the hard-boiling point 
when the eggs are slid into it, one at a time, and after that it 
must be allowed only to bubble. This is accomplished by draw- 
ing the pan to one side of the stove, while the bubbhng water 
is spooned over the eggs until the yolks are filmed and the 
whites “set.” 

“You have to stand over things,” my mother always said, “to 
make ’em right.” She was none too fond of housework, often 
preferring a day in the garden or field, but she was extremely 
conscientious and “stood over” her cookery imtil she herself, a 
critical epicure, could pronounce it good. Then she felt reason- 
ably sure that my father would at least find no flaws in it. He 
was a man of just if not equable nature, little given to praise. 

“If you think a thing’s good,” I have heard my mother say, 
“I should think you could say so.” 

“If I don’t say it ain’t good,” was his reply, “you’ll know it is.” 

Salt mackerel was one of my father’s favorite dishes. It came 
in a “kit,” a small wooden pail, and smelled to heaven when it 
was opened. 

For breakfast, a fish was put in cold water the night before 
and set on the back of the stove to freshen. In the morning the 
water was changed, and the fresh water was brought forward 
to heat. When everything else was about ready to serve, the 
water was drained off and the fish was allowed to pan-broil for 
ten minutes or so. It seemed to require no more cooking than 
that. Dotted with butter and transferred to a platter, it made a 
most palatable dish. 

Fried mush came along in the fall, after the first harvest of 
winter com and before the pancake season set in, and again in 
the spring when the batter pitcher was washed and put away. 
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Fried mush for breakfast followed a preceding supper of mush 
and milk. xMy mother made her mush by sifting yeUow com 
meal, fresh from the mill, into an iron kettle of boiling salted 
water; witli one hand she sifted the meal while with the other 
she stirred it with a wooden spoon. It was then drawn to the 
back of the stove to bubble and sputter and spurt for an hour 
or longer-and woe to you if it happened to spurt onto bare 
hand or arm while stirring. 

Whatever mush was left over after supper was packed in a 
greased bread tin. In the morning this was sliced and fried in 
hot fat, and eaten wdth butter and syrap. 

We did not often have maple syrup. There were a few maple 
trees on our place and my father would occasionally tap them 
to get enough sap for a drink; or, as a special treat, my mother 
would sometimes boil down a httle sap into sugar. Although 
other fanns about us boasted a “bush,” and maple syrup was 
not an unknown luxury in southern Michigan, it was not com- 
mon as it is no^^^ Instead, we had sugar syrup— white and brown 
sugar boiled together in a small amount of water— and it an- 
swei’ed the purpose very well. And, of course, the covered glass 
dish of hone)-— lioney in the comb and fresh from the hive— was 
as customar)’ an accessor}’ to the breakfast table as the butter 
dish. 

In winter, breakfast took on new meaning, for then the fried 
musli, johmn cake, or ordinaiy' plain bread gave way to buck- 
wheat eake.s. Some insisted that the only proper sauce was 
melted Irutter; others preferred sugar and tliick cream; still 
others liked to. pour over their cakes the hot brown fat from 
fried ham or pork. But tire general preference was for butter 
and syrup. 

After the buckwheat crop was harvested, ray father, never a 
patient man, could hardly wait for the pancake season to open. 
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My mother did not like to begin too early, for, like other habits, 
once started it was difficult to break, and the routine lasted 
until spring, without respite. This meant added details in an 
already crowded day of petty tasks: the cakes had to be “set” 
the night before, and while the rest of us were at breakfast 
she had to stand over a hot fire to cook them, for she would 
not compromise with her belief that buckwheat cakes should 
be eaten direct from the griddle, a theory in which my father 
upheld her to the teeth. Ours was not a large family, but there 
was often a hired man, frequently a visiting relative, sometimes 
the itinerant preacher, or perhaps the ragman spending the 
night. And my father himself was no light eater. So, if my 
mother seemed to dally about beginning the ritual, she had 
good cause. 

My father, however, was not one to let excuses stand in the 
way of the execution of his desires. “It’s about time to get the 
batter going, ain’t it?” he would remark on a frosty night of 
late October. Each time my mother offered some reasonable 
objection to explain why that particular night was not the 
proper occasion. This went on into early November, my father 
growing more and more impatient. I remember once when, 
after he had repeatedly raised the pancake question without 
effect, he attempted to take matters into his own hands. 

My mother was frequently called upon to sit up with some 
sick neighbor, and it was on one of these occasions that he 
tried to speed the pancake season. Unfortunately he had small 
knowledge of the chemistry of food and absolutely no imagina- 
tion with which to offset his lack. I, being a very small child, 
was put to bed before my mother left the house, and it was not 
until next morning that cataclysmic noises in the kitchen warned 
me that something untoward was afoot. I rushed in to find 
the whole top of the stove covered with a grayish, foaming 
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mass which had gushed from the mouth of the batter pitcher 
to overflow upon the floor into rivulets, pools, friths, firths, 
lagoons, narrows, and whatever otlier forms a seething fluid 
may take. Over it all stood my fatlier, a heroic figure with bald 
head flushed, fringe of white hair and beard awry, steel-gray 
eyes snapping with temper and dismay. 

At that moment my motlrer appeared. She opened the outer 
door and stood speechless on the sill. 

My father faced her in belligerent but wordless challenge. 
Finally he exploded, “How many yeast cakes do you put in the 
dang things?” 

Without answering, she stepped inside the door and took 
from liim the mop with which he had been trying to clean up 
the mess. “Go along out,” she said tersely, “and tend to things 
vou know somethin^ about.” 

He went, and when he had gone my mother burst into gales 
of laugliter that fairly rocked tlie now-empty batter pitcher 
standing on the sto\'e. “He must have put in a dozen yeast 
cakes,” slie gasped, and then, more soberly and not without 
some measure of scorn, “Serves him right! Meddling with 
things he’s got no biusiness wflth!” 

But it seemed to me that, however right it served him, it was 
she who bore the brunt of his unhappy venture. 

That night after supper, while my father was doing his 
chores, m\' mother busied herself with the ingredients that go 
into buekwht'at cakes. When we were finally seated about the 
lamp f(5r the evening, my father perusing the weekly Patriot, 
my mother witJi her rncnding basket near, she remarked cas- 
ualh', witli a gleam of mischief in her mild eye: “I set the cakes 
tonight.” 

“Time!” .sai<I my father, and the incident was closed. 

Sausjige w’as a frequent accompaniment of buckwheat cakes. 
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If any among you ever ate sausage as it used to be made in the 
homes of Michigan and has tasted its like in, say, thirty years, 
I want to know where. Its odor and flavor still haunt me, vivid 
reminders that some mystery that went into its making has 
been lost to mankind. As I pondered this culinary conundrum, 
the answer suddenly came to me. It was the sage. The whole 
secret lay in the sage. We grew our ov^n in a neat little row 
along the garden’s edge, picked and dbried it, and crumbled it 
—aromatic, fresh, and pungent— into the meat. But, on second 
thought, perhaps the pepper may have had something to do 
with it, too. My mother ground her own pepper in a little 
wooden mill. I wish I had it now. If I had, and could grow 
some sage, I might make some of that sausage, just to prove 
that it could be done— if I had the sausage meat. 

What did children eat at those breakfasts of meat and pota- 
toes and pancakes? They ate meat and potatoes and pancakes. 
I never saw a cereal other tlian com meal during my whole 
childhood, nor did I ever hear of it in the houses of my con- 
temporaries. We drank quantities of milk, ate acres of bread, 
consumed butter by the poimd (a pound pat was always put 
fresh on the table), and we also ate doughnuts and cookies by 
the dozen. My pleasantest memory is of breakfast in a nice 
warm kitchen on a cold morning, with my little glass mug of 
milk, a huge slice of bread all buttered at once (there was not 
a single book of etiquette in our community), some little pan- 
cakes cooked just for me, and my eye on the cookie plate. 

Men in those days certainly lived by their breakfasts, but not 
by breakfasts alone. Supper was the least important of the day’s 
three meals, because by then the rigors of tlie day were done, 
but dinner-at noon— was a “fiUm " meal, designed to sustain 
the menfolk through a lusty afternoon’s work in the fields. 

The dinner menu'varied with the seasons. The best time of 
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tlie year seemed to be the early fall. Then we would have fresh 
meat— spareribs, pork shoulder, loin, hver. And a little later in 
the season one neighbor after another would kill a 'Taeef,” shar- 
ing with one another and thus continuing the succession of 
fresh meat as long as possible. 

In winter our diet was more monotonous, but we had the cel- 
lar to draw upon. Among the usual provisions were a barrel of 
salt pork, a keg of kraut, crocks of sausage and pickled pigs’ 
feet, jars of mincemeat, a barrel of cider vinegar, smoked hams, 
bins of apples and potatoes, and shelves loaded with canned 
goods. At that time women did not know enough about canning 
to pre.ser\'e an\' great quantity of fresh vegetables except toma- 
toes. But there were jars of chowchow and chili sauce, pickles 
of every description, botli sour and sweet, and fruit of every 
variety, as well a.s jellies and jams. There was a barrel of flour 
in the pantr\', and in the house of the “good pervider” a barrel 
of white sugar and one of brown, with sacks of unground coffee 
and caddies of tea. And of course there were pans of milk, jugs 
of cream, pats or jars of butter, crocks of lard, and combs of 
honew Between Cihristmas and the first “greens” of spring our 
onl\’ v egetables were Hubbard squash, cabbage, ‘Tieggies,” and 
stich others as could be kept in tire cellar or root house. 

I spoke of the monotony of winter meals, but as I reread the 
foregoing paragraph, I cannot work up much compassion for 
our sad state. W'ifhin tlie past few years I have seen times when 
to havr^ stepped hito cellar or pantiy such as we knew then 
w'ouid have seemed like entering Aladdin’s caves of treasure. 
To !>c sure, wc.* lacked the fresh vegetables which are abun- 
dantly available today in almost every market the year round, 
but, if we now have them, we do not have the butter fresh 
from tlie churn with which to dr^s them, or the bread fresh 
from the oven to accompany them. 
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My mother and her contemporaries were as stubbornly par- 
tial to certain utensils in which they cooked their favorite dishes 
as my father was to the iron kettle in which he insisted dough- 
nuts must be fried. It made no difference, for example, that the 
iron spider was heavy and unwieldy, and that its handle was 
so short and got so hot that an inadvertent touch without a 
holder would sear the flesh as quickly as fire itself— all frying 
had to be done in the spider. Used as it was ov'er a wood fire, 
the outside was encrusted with bumed-on soot, but the inside 
was as smootli as the softest satin. 

Every housewife of that day had such a spider, and she 
treasured it in the same way she did her pie tins after they had 
been slightly burned and browned. You could not, so my mother 
said, bake a good pie in a brand-new tin, so the tins were used 
for this and that until they were properly tempered and 
seasoned. 



Then there was the iron kettle only in which could a proper 
Irish stew be made; and the well-seasoned dripping pan, into 
which went, in turn, the turkey for Thanksgiving, perhaps a 
goose at Christmas, and, at odd times between, a whole pig 
with an apple in its mouth. Like the spider, these utensils were 
tempered by long use and marked by frequent scourings. 

Cleanliness was a fetish with my mother. There were few 
commercial cleaners on the market when I was a small child, 
but there was the brick board onto which dust from a fine brick 
was shaved with an old knife, and with this and a piece of soft 
cloth the steel knives and forks for the table, as well as the 
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kitchen cutlery, were scoured. Wood ashes were used to clean 
the spider when fish was fried-to remove the odor-and were 
generally employed for other purposes as well. Soft soap also 
had its part in keeping chopping bowls, cutting boards, and 
wooden-topped tables clean. Baking soda was used to remove 
stains from the inside of tea and coffee pots, and to sweeten 
milk pails and pans. 

Keeping tilings clean in that day was a task not to be lightly 
undertaken. Water was heated in the teakettle (also of iron, 
pot-bellied and black as night), and in the reservoir at the back 
of tlie stove. You had to use it sparingly. The sink, if you had 
one, was of iron witli ’wooden drainboards reduced to the splin- 
tery stage by much scrubbing. There was no smooth enamel- 
ware, no lightweight aluminum. Utensils were black, ugly, 
heavy, and unwieldy. Dripping pans, saucepans, and kettles 
had rolled edges under which grease and dirt could coUect if 
allowed. 

In spite of all this, my mother’s creed was firm. “Things must 
be clean,” she said, “or food won’t taste good. Don’t think the 
coffee's to blame when it’s the pot.” 

The hired help in those husky days were almost always the 
social equals of the family itself. There were no “foreigners” in 
southern Michigan at that time, the land being tilled by men 
bred on the soil, all of them more or less kin. The hired girl 
came from some neighboring family where girls were plentiful 
enough so tliat one or more could “go out to work.” They were 
trained by their mothers and grandmothers in housewifely 
way.s, and there were few of the daily tasks that they could not 
perform. Iiou.se cleaning was second nature to them. They 
could not only make a shirt, but also wash, iron, or mend it as 
the need arose. 

The hired girl and the woman she worked for were always on 
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equal terms. They worked together, sat and sewed together, 
and sometimes took turns in going to the little coxmtry church. 
They confided in each other and praised each other. 

“Your bakin’-powder biscuits is always just a mite lighter n 
mine, Miz Eddy, and I don't know how you do it. I use the 
same rule to a T.” 

“Mebbe it’s the oven, Marthy. But if they are, your piecrust’s 
flakier’n mine. I just can’t get a flaky piecrust the way you do.” 

Sometimes the “girl” married one of the boys in the family, 
and the two would set up their own housekeeping on a rented 
farm or in a small house on one of the parental acres. Some- 
times a beau came wooing from another farm, to meet with 
jest and joke from the boys on her farm. Sometimes she never 
married, but just stayed on and on, cooking, washing, cleaning, 
attending her friend the mistress through childbirth, and nurs- 
ing the children. And sometimes she nursed her friend the mis- 
tress through a final illness and then married the widower. If 
so, it was a satisfactory arrangement all around, and one ap- 
proved by the neighbors. She was used to the house, the chil- 
dren were used to her, and a man with a family had to have 
someone— so why not her? 



Equally friendly were the relations with the hired man, al- 
though he was a httle less likely than the hired girl to be taken 
into the bosom of the family. There was a subtle difference in 
caste. The boys on neighboring farms were needed at home, so 
that those who hired out were likely to be homeless men or 
wanderers. Just the same, they ate with the family on all occa- 
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sions; they washed in the same basin and used the same comb. 
They held the baby, played with the older children, teased the 
girls, commented freely on family affairs, and asked to have 
their favorite dishes cooked. In short, the hired man was just as 
good as anybody else, and did not hesitate to remind the fam- 
ily of this fact if they chanced to forget it. An incident of my 
childhood illustrates the point. 

My uncle Frank was what the neighbors called “a little 
nigh.” He not only hated waste, as did all thrifty farmers, but 
he was a shade less than generous in all his dealings. His wife 
set a bountiful table, for Uncle Frank was a hearty man, and, 
while he was exceedingly hospitable m urging food upon his 
guests, he viewed the greediness of children witli disfavor and 
the robust appetite of the hired man with hostihty. 

The hired man was particularly fond of butter. One day at 
dinner Uncle Frank w’atched him for some time as he plastered 
one knifeful after another onto bread, potatoes, and whatever 
else happened to be on his plate. At last Uncle Frank could con- 
tain himself no longer, and said, casually but pointedly; “Tom, 
I see butter’s gone up to tw'enty-five cents a pound.” 

Tom, undismayed, affected a lively interest in the fact. He 
looked over at the depleted butter dish and, reaching across the 
table took half of what w'as left onto his own plate, then re- 
marked wdth the air of a connoisseur: “Well, Frank, it’s worth 
it. That’s dunged good butter your woman makes!” 

Time Length of story 3376 words Rate of reading ...?... 

Have you shared the author’s experience? In your notebook, write 
your answers to I and 11. 

I. To what extent have you shared tlie author’s experience? The 
author appeai.s frequently to the senses of smell, taste, sight, 
hearing. Quote the phrases that appeal to each of these senses. 
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II. The father and mother in the essay seem very real to the 
reader. How does the author make them real? Give Instances 
of the author s skill in depicting character. 

HI. Vocabulary Exercise 

The author uses words with marked precision; there is noth- 
ing blurred or vague about her language. Test the 'Inevitable 
rightness” of her choice of words by translating them into tlie 
phraseology of the average writer. 

1. slant-roofed shanty 

2. circle of delicately congealed albumen 

3. cataclysmic noises 

4. encrusted with burned-on soot 

5. cleanliness was a fetish 

6. reduced to the splintery stage 

7. a subtle diiSerence in caste 

IV. One definition of style is: "Style is the man.” \%at do you 
infer as to the personality of the author from your reading of 
this essay? 

V. This essay is a fine instance of using rhythmical English to 
express aroused feeling. To arrange words in regularly recur- 
ring stressed and unstressed syllables and make tlie tliought 
and feeling more telling shows rare artistry. Note the follow- 
ing: 

"The result / was no leathery mass / 
of frizzled white / and broken yellow, / 
but an intact globule / of filmed yellow / 
set in a circle / of delicately congealed albumen.” 

The rhythmic flow of the words suggests a succession of 
waves. 

Find other sentences 'and test' their .rhythmic, quality by.::.v 

reading them aloud. 
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VI, Written Composition 

You have no doubt read this essay with pleasure. It would 
be w^eil to pause and reflect on the skill of lie writer who can 
present an experience of her childliood in a way that permits 
you to share her pleasure in the recollection. Just how did she 
do it? What is the secret of her art? Note, please, that 

1. The au'thor begins with a direct quotation. 

2. Instead of describing her mother and father, Miss Lutes 
lets them speak and act for themselves. 

3. There is no jargon here— no ideas buried in woolly, ab- 
stract nouns. The concrete noun and the picture-making 
adjective are frequently employed. There is constant ap- 
pt^ii] to the senses. 

4. The author is unquestionably sincere in feeling and forth- 
right in expression, free from sham and poses. 

5. Miss Lutes gives information, as Arnold Bennett does in 
'*Tlie Mail-Order House,’" but with the objective data 
she mixes the subjective, and the essay bears her per- 
sonal, individual stamp. Contrast this essay with recipes 
111 a cookbook, 

Siiare with others one of your pleasant recollections. 
W'ork on the composition until it says what you wish to 
say; then test it by reading it to your group. 

VII. Books to Bead 

Bromfield, Louis, The Farm 

Caiiby, Henry S., The Age of Confidence 

Coffin, Robert P. T., Lost Paradise 

Furnas, Clifford Cook, and Fumas, S. The Story of 
Mans Food: Man, Bread, and Destiny 
Lutes, Della T., The Country Kitchen 
Lutes, ]")ella T., Home Grown 
Suehow, Ruth, The Bonney Family 
Sullivan, Mark, The Education of an American 
Turnbull, Agnes S., The Rolling Years 
Wilder, Thornton N., Our Town 
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THE MAIL-ORDER HOUSE 


Arnold Bennett 

The authors purpose: Not to set forth facts about tlie mail-order 
house, but to express the impact of the mail-order house on his 
mind and his reaction. To express adequately the impact and the 
reaction, the author summons all his mental resources, intellectual, 
emotional, and imaginative. 

The readers purpose: To do just what the witer did: summon his 
threefold powers, so that he may have the authoi's e.xperience 
vicariously. 

Procedure: The reader must open his mind to the autlior’s invitation 
to visit a mail-order house. The invitation should be accepted not 
grudgingly, but whole-heartedly. This fusion, for the time being, 
of the mind of the author and of the reader is reading. Such read- 
ing is creative. 

Time...?... 


There are business organizations in America of a species 
which do not flourish at all in Europe. For example, the “mail- 
order house,” whose secrets were very generousi)’ displayed to 
me in Chicago— a peculiar establishment which sells nearh’ 
everything (except patent-medicines)— on condition that you 
order it by post. Go into that house with money in your palm, 
and ask for a fan or a flail or a fur-coat or a fountain-pen or a 
fiddle, and you will be requested to return home and write a 
letter about the proposed purchase, and stamp the letter and 
drop it into a mail-box, and then wait till the article arrives at 
your door. That house is one of the most spectacular and pleas- 

* From Your United States by Arnold Bennett. Copyright, 1912, by 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc. 
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ing proofs that the inhabitants of the United States are thinly 
scattered over an enormous area, in tiny groups, often quite 
isolated from stores. On the day of my visit sixty thousand let- 
ters had been received, and every executable order contained 
in these was executed before closing time, by the co-ordinated 
efforts of over four thousand female employees and over three 
thousand males. The conception would make Europe dizzy. 
Imagine a merchant in Moscow trying to iuaugurate such a 
scheme! 

A little machine no bigger than a soup-plate will open hun- 
dreds of envelopes at once. They are all the same, those enve- 
lopes; the}' have even less individuality than sheep beiug 
sheared, but when the contents of one— any one at random— are 
put into your hand, sometliing human and distinctive is put into 
your hand. I read the calligraphy on a blue sheet of paper, and 
it was written by a woman in Wyoming, a neat, earnest, har- 
assed, and possibly rather harassing woman, and she wanted all 
sorts of things and wanted them intensely— I could see that with 
clearness. This complex purchase was an important event in her 
year. So far as her imagination went, only one mail-order would 
reach the Chicago house that morning, and the entire establish- 
ment would be strained to meet it. 

Then the blue sheet was taken from me and thrust into the 
system, and therein lost to me. I was taken to a mysteriously 
nunbling shaft of broad diameter, that pierced all the floors of 
the house and had trap-doors on each floor. And when one of 
the trap-doors was opened, I saw packages of all descriptions 
racing after one another down spiral planes within the shaft. 
Therc^ were .several of these shafts— with divisions for mail, ex- 
press, and freight traffic— and packages were ceaselessly racing 
down all of them, laden with the objects desired by the woman 
of Wyoming and her fifty-nine-thousand-odd fellow-customers 
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of the day. At first it seemed to me impossible that that earnest, 
impatient woman in Wyoming should get precisely what she 
wanted; it seemed to me impossible that some mistake should 
not occur in all that noisy fever of rushing activity. But after I 
had followed an order, and seen it filled and checked, my opin- 
ion was that a mistake would be the most miraculous phenome- 
non in that establishment. I felt quite reassm-ed on behalf of 
Wyoming. 

And then I was suddenly in a room where six hundred billing- 
machines were being clicked at once by six hundred yoimg 
women, a fantastic aural nightmare, tliough none of the young 
women appeared to be conscious that anything bizarre was go- 
ing on. . . . And then I was in a printing-shop, where several 
lightning machines spent their whole time every day imprint- 
ing the most popular work of reference in the United States, a 
bulky book full of pictures, with an annual circulation of five 
and a half million copies— the general catalogue of the finn. For 
the first time I realized the true meaning of the word “popu- 
larity”— and sighed. ... 

And then it was lunch time for about a couple of tlrousand 
employees and in tire boundless restaurant I witiressed tire 
working of the devices which enabled tlrese legions to choose 
their meals, and pay for them (cost price) in a few minutes, 
and without advanced mathematical calculations. The young 
head of the restaurant showed me, with pride, a menu of over a 
hundred dishes— Austrian, Gennan, Hungarian, Italian, Scotch, 
French and American— at prices from one cent up as high as ten 
cents (prime roast-beef)— and at the foot of the menu was his 
personal appeal: “I desire to extend to you a cordial invitation 
to inspect,” etc. “My constant aim will be,” etc. Yet it was not 
his restaurant. It was the firm’s restaurant. Here I had a curious 
illustration of an admirable characteristic of American business 
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methods that was always striking me-namely, the, real delega- 
tion of responsibility. An American board of direction will put 
a man in charge of a department, as a viceroy over a province, 
saying, as it were: “This is yours. Do as you please with it. We 
will watch the results.” A marked contrast this with the cen- 
tralizing of authority which seems to be ever proceeding in 
Europe, and which breeds in all classes at all ages-especially 
in France— a morbid fear and horror of accepting responsibility. 

Later, I was on the ground level, in the midst of an enormous 
apparent confusion— the target for all the packages and baskets, 
big and little, that shot every instant in a continuous stream 
from tliose spiral planes, and slid dangerously at me along the 
floors. Here were tlie packers. I saw a packer deal with a col- 
lected order, and in this order were a number of tiny crockery 
utensils, a four-cent curling-iron, a brush, and two incredibly 
ugly pink china mugs, inscribed in cheap gilt respectively with 
the words “Father” and “Mother.” Throughout my stay in 
America no moment came to me more dramatically than this 
moment, and none has remained more vividly in my mind. All 
the daily domestic life of tlie small communities in the wilds of 
the West and the Middle West, and in the wilds of the back 
streets of the great towns, seemed to be revealed to me by the 
contents of that basket, as the packer wrapped up and protected 
one article after another. I had been compelled to abandon a 
visitation of the West and of the small communities elsewhere, 
and I was sorry. But here in a microcosm I thought I saw the 
simple reality of the backbone of all America, a symbol of the 
millions of the little plain people, who ultimately make possible 
the glory of the world-renowned streets and institutions in daz- 
zling cities. 

There wa.s .something indescribably touching in tliat curhng- 
iron and tho.se two mugs. I could see tlie table on which the 
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mugs would soon proudly stand, and “father” and “mother” 
and children thereat, and I could see the whole little home and 
the whole life of the little home. . . . And afterw^ard, as I wan- 
dered through the warehouses— pyramids of tlie same chair, 
cupboards full of the same cheap violin, stacks of the same 
album music, acres of the same carpet, and wallpaper, tons of 
the same gramophone, hundreds of tons of the same sewing- 
machine and lawn-mower— I felt as if I had been made free of 
the secrets of every village in every State of the Union, and as 
if I had Hved in every little house and cottage tliereof all my 
life! Almost no sense of beauty in tliose tremendous supplies of 
merchandise, but a lot of honesty, self-respect, and ambition 
fulfilled. I tell you I could hear the engaged couples discussing 
ardently over the pages of the catalogue what design of side- 
board. 

Finally, I arrived at the firm’s private railway station, where 
a score or more trucks were being laden witli the multifarious 
boxes, bales, and parcels, all to leave that evening for romantic 
destinations such as Oregon, Texas, and Wyoming. Yes, the 
package of the woman of Wyoming’s desire would ultimately 
be placed somewhere in one of these trucks! It was going to 
start off to her that very night! 

Time ...?.. . Length of story 1340 words Rate of reading 
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Has the author made you share his experience? In your noteboolc, 
write the. answers to I, II, and IIL 

I. This essay might be written in parallel columns, one headed 
objective, factual; the other, subjective, personal In which col- 
umn would you find most of the essay? 

II. Incidents are significant or trifling, according to the mind and 
spirit of the individuai involved in the incident. It is the human 
element tliat illuminates the incident. List the words and phrases 
that serve as a 'prism, tlirough which tlie whole spectrum of 
emotions Is suddenly concentrated into a ray of intense, pure 
light/'’ ^ 

III. Written Composition 

A mail-order house seems a very prosaic affair, hardly worth 
the attention of a literary artist. But what Arnold Bennett thinks 
of the mail-order house is not a commonplace matter, and what 
emotions were aroused by the experience are of keen interest 
to us in proportion to Arnold Bennetts skill in making the 
reader share his experience. 

Tlie power-plant in your community, the public library, the 
corner drugstore, the courtliouse, the city hall— all are material 
for essa}^s that give Information, but with each one there is 
associated a fiiiman interest, if we are sensitive enough to see 
behind cold informative facts and comprehend the daily human 
drama enactc^l in these familiar places. Such essays as 'The' 
Mail-Order House” are not easy writing, but effort in this direc- 
tion will repay t!ie writer. 

Si'lcfct a familiar place and follow the example of Bennett in 
prt^senting a description of it in a twofold manner. 

IV. Do you find the prose of this essay rhythmical? Choose pas- 
sages of most marked rhythm and practice reading them aloud. 

* The Problem of Sitjle by J. Middleton Murry., , 
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V. Books to Read 

Bennett, Arnold, Your United States 
Black, Archibald, The Story of Bridges 
Crowther, James A., Famous American Men of Science 
Frederick, John H., Development of American Commerce 
George, Lloyd, and Gilman, James, Modern Mercuries 
Goldsmith, Alfred N., and Lescarbowe, Austin C., This Thing 
Called Broadcasting 
Hines, Lewis W., Man at Work 
Robinson, Henry M., Science versus Crime 



TWO PICTURES OF THE ANTARCTIC NIGHT* 
Richard E. Byrd 

The authors purpose: The audior has experienced the various moods 
of the Antarctic. He wishes to communicate to the reader the 
beauty and the terror tine South Pole inspires. 

The readers purpose: To meet the author halfway, the reader must 
not only open his mind but lend his imagination; he must see with 
his mind’s eye w'hat the writer shows him. If he sees the picture 
vividly, he will feel the emotions that Byrd experienced in the 
Antarctic. 

Procedure: Tlie author has compressed his emotion in words; they 
hold the secret. In reading, words are grouped in meaningful 
phrases which in turn are grouped so that whole scenes emerge. 
As the sccm's strike the “inward eye,” tire reader’s mind is swept 
by the emotions that Byrd experienced as he lived through Ant- 
arctic nights, and tire reader relives the experience vicariously. 

Time 


I suppose each man will take the content of the winter night 
witli a different measure; but for me, and I know for others, it 
Y’vas one of the most pleasurable periods of the whole polar ex- 
perience. The dark months were the quiet months; there was 
not so much of the impatience, tire hurry and push, that came 
with the sun. One had time to breathe. 

The night has a queer replenishment and digirity of its own. 
Now here on earth will you see anything lovelier, with more 
(juiet strength and authority, than the Ross Ice Barrier by 
moonlight— foaming w'aves of pressure ice, the planed cliffs 

° From Disrocenj by Richard E. Byrd. Courtesy of G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. 



emerging from the darkness with classic purity of line, the sea- 
ice spreading into the shoreless night, and a pale strand of 
green-yellow light on the horizon, the longest lance the deep- 
sunken sun can throw. 

Whether you stood on the flooring of the Bay of Whales or 
among the slender upperworks of Little America, you felt tlie 
beauty and the repose of the night, its immensity and move- 
ment, whole armies of stars and wheeling constellations, and 
the tidal movements of the aurora, now lying like a pale ocean 
river of hght through the zenith, now bursting into insane dis- 
plays, becoming searchlights, puckering and flying curtains, 
groping rays. And you could glance up from the wastes of the 
Barrier and see, taking shape in misty showers of ice crystals, 
the magical refraction phenomena of the moon— haloes, parase- 
lenae ( moon dogs ) and, rarest of all, the corona, with the moon 
a pohshed ancient silver coin framed between concentric rings 
of color, pale blues, greens, and smoking reds. 

When you look upon such things there comes surging through 
the confusion of the mind an awareness of the dignity of the 
earth, of the unaccountable importance of being alive, and tlie 
thought comes out of nowhere that unhappiness rises not so 
much from lacking as from having too much. And you guess the 
end of the world will probably look like that, and the last man 
retreating from the clifFs will look out upon some such horizon, 
with all things at last in equilibrium, the winds quiet, the sea 
frozen, the sky composed, and the eartli in glacial quietude. 

Or so you fancy. Then along comes a walloping blizzard and 
knocks such night dreaming into a cocked hat. The peace is 
shattered as by a vast concussion; the world becomes a vindic- 
tive, brooding extravagance of plrmging wind, foaming break- 
ers of drift, furious shadows, as if the Barrier were disintegrat- 
ing and flying to leeward. The blizzard has a queer taut sound, 
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full and resonant, like the druinming of a mountain river in 
spring. And above and through it come rhythmic overtones, the 
creak and rattle of stovepipes, the hiss of snow melting against 
hot metal, the clack of the wind-driven generator atop the radio 
towers, and the violin-like riotes of the meteor reticles and the 
antennae wires. 

The sound fills and dulls the ears rmtil it ceases to hear them. 
But in the night, sometimes, a subtle altering in the texture of 
the atmosphere, something indefinable, like the lifting of a pres- 
sure, will awaken you out of a shallow sleep. Then you recog- 
nize it for what it is: the quiet, the creeping, rustling quiet of 
great cold— ah, the wind has stopped. 

It was pleasant enough inside. Indeed, one of the peculiar 
pleasures of a blizzard was its vigorous reminder of the smug- 
ness and security of the shacks. All that ridiculous uproar and 
violence above, just a few feet above your head; and below the 
quiet currents of a deep pool. But God help you if such a storm 
catches you away from camp, or even walking topside. 

You can become utterly, hopelessly, dangerously lost on a 
path vou’ve traveled times past numbering. In a smother of 
wind and drift you flounder and slip, blinded by the impact of 
drift against the eyes, gasping for the air sucked out of the 
lungs. You bump against a pole, stumble over a box, a tin can, 
or a pile of rubbish; and for the life of you, however frantically 
you up-end your memory, they seem utterly strange and dis- 
connected from tlie pattern in which you’re trying to place 
them. And the panicky thought assails you that you may miss 
the upperworks of the buildings or the tunnel hatches, and pass 
blindly over the anchorage beneath the crust. 

Goming from the Old Mess Hall in a 50-mile blizzard, “Ike” 
Schlos.sbach groped for half an hour over Little America before 
he finally tumbled, having no idea where he was, into the tun- 
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nel entrance above Dog Town. In the same blow Ronne, ma- 
rooned in Blubberheim, headed overland for tlie galley. The 
wind soon twisted him round. Scared to death, shivering, trem- 
bling and talking to himself, he had given himself up for lost 
when he blimdered, with a gratefulness he couldn’t express, 
into the skis grouped around a timnel hatch. In another bliz- 
zard Von der Wall, forsaking the roundabout passage through 
the tunnels which most of us favored in heaxy blows, left the 
hatch over the tractor garage. It was only a few yards to tire 
“Ad” Building. Being a deep-sea diver and accustomed to grop- 
ing in the dark, he thought he could make it easily. Carefully 
taking a bearing as he left the hatch, he plunged into the drift. 
He couldn’t see a thing— nothing at all. After what seemed a 
long time he glimpsed a light, which he judged to be Grim- 
minger at the instrument shelter. He altered his course accord- 
ingly. Then the light disappeared. Fifteen minutes later, com- 
pletely befuddled, he tripped over the same hatch he had quit. 
In the worst blizzard of the year Grimminger had to go top- 
side for the usual temperatoe reading. I doubt if any other 
man traveled on the surface that day. Haines stood by tlie hatch 
with a line on his assistant. Though the instrument shelter was 
less than a dozen steps away, Grimminger reached it bv sense 
of direction alone. So fiercely was the wind drh'en into his face 
that he had to make his way backwards. In heavy blows you 
can’t see a foot ahead; the particles of drift hit the eyes in le\-el 
flight, hot and stabbing as sand. 

Darkness gives a blizzard a terrifying power for panic. Drift 
envelops you in overpowering rushes; it stings and batters the 
eyes until the eyeballs hurt: and the wind seems to suck the 
breath out of the body. Most terrifying of all is how quickly it 
can cause men to lose touch with one another. Five men went 
out to bring in gasoline for a broadcast. In a few seconds the 
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wind rose from a whisper to small gale strength; though the 
men were walking together, the swirl of drift almost instantly 
isolated one from the other. Three men finally came together, 
and the other two reached the txmnel entrance just as a search- 
ing party was starting after them. 

My only adventure during a year’s residence at Little Amer- 
ica was of a like sort. I started out alone for a ski trip down to 
the mouth of Ver-Sur-Mer Inlet. It was drifting a bit when I 
started, more perhaps than I reahzed, since the wind was at my 
back. When I turned at the edge of the pressure to go hack, it 
was to meet a half -blinding flurry of drift. Luckily Perkins had 
planted a line of flags, 50 feet or so apart, all the way back to 
tlie camp. But, close as they were, even with a flashlight I 
couldn't make tlrem out until I was within a few feet of them. 
The three-quarters of a mile back to camp is a confused mem- 
ory. I was petrified with fear, I know that; and I started to run 
until the question flashed across my mind: where to? There’s 
only one thing you can do, duck your head in the lee of a shoul- 
der, and take it broad on the bow. But no matter how hard you 
try to keep going straight, knowing that the wind direction is 
die safest bearing, you pay off unconsciously, shrinking from 
taking the wind head-on. The upper part of the face becomes a 
solid mass of ice. Several flags were blown out in the line, 
which I hadn’t i*emembered, and I made several stabs before 
picking up the next one. The green headlands of New Zealand 
were a no more welcome landmark than the black skeleton of 
the finst radio tower miraculously evolving out of the storm. 

Time Lengtli of story 1463 words Rate of reading 


Has the autlior communicated his mood? In your notebook, write 
your answers to I, II, and III. 

I. ' The author experienced the beauty and the terror of the Ant- 
arctic night. Specifically what inspired a sense of beauty and a 
feeling of terror? 

II. The author s pattern of arrangement is tliat of contrast. What 
two pictures are contrasted? 

III. The, author resorts, to specific instances to gi¥e vitality to his 
generalizations. For example? 

IV. Written Composition 

, Have you ever had a sharp, firsthand encounter witli Nature? 
Have you ever been lost in die woods? Have you co,me near to 
, .drowning or freezing?. Have you been exposed to, a storm, with 
, the lightning playing around you? Do you recall your feelings? 
Try setting do^wn your experience on paper; make yourself stick 
to the assignment until it conveys to others what you actually 
experienced. 

V. Books to Bead 

Byrd, Richard E,, Discomry 
Ellsberg, Edward, Hell on loe 

■ Hughes, Richard , A.,. In If 

Scott, Robert F., Last Expedition 
, , Shackleton, Sir Ernest H.,. Sontli " , 

,v'^;SmoIka, Harry P.,40,000 ogainslilie 
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ROBINS, CROCUSES, THE RISING SAP-SPRING! * 


Donald Culkoss Peattie 

The authors purpose: To communicate to the reader the peculiar 
emotions aroused in him by the coming of spring. 

The reader s purpose: To catch die author’s mood and re-create it, 
under the stimulus of the printed page. 

Procedure: It is true that the author asks a question, but he is not 
concerned with answering it. His attempts at possible answers 
provide the organization or outline of the essay. His real purpose 
is to re-create in his reader the peculiar emotion aroused in the 
author by the first signs of spring. How successful the author will 
be will depend on the extent to which he and the reader tliink 
and feel alike about spring. The reader must bring much to the 
partiiership of reading; the author cannot do everything. 

The author inspires confidence; he has observed accurately and 
recorded faithfiilly. This essay is not empty sentimentalizing. He 
has a disciplined mind furnished with information and a trained 
imagination, as well as refined emotions. 

Time.'..?.., 


For some, Spring starts by schedule, upon the 21st of March; 
for others it begins with the first robin, or the first crocus. In 
our ciiildliood we i^elied upon such signs of vernal stirrings and. 
yearnings as the melancholy sweetness of the balloon mans 
horn, if we had city childlioods; country children think of the 
Spring plowing, or the wheedling, windy cry of the kildeer 
pIo\^er starting up from the iresh-tumed earth, as the first of 
life’s renewed activities. 

** From The New York Times Magazitw, March 22, 1936. 
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But long before the joyous month of May, when the bird 
migration reaches its height, and in the suburbanites garden 
the iris, “the poor man’s orchid,” has its happy social season; 
long before most poets and artists become aware of Spring at 
all, nature has been preparing the astonishing miracle of reviv- 
ing the world, of bringing Life out of the tombs of Winter and 
raising it from the dead of the sod. 

When does Spring begin? That is the question that I have 
been trying to solve, and for many years my guesses changed. 
The first robin, of course, is the crudest of guesses, for the 
“first robin” is usually one that has spent the Winter here. 

The kildeer is distinctly earlier than any robin, but it is a 
farmland bird, little seen even in the suburbs. But kildeei', too, 
sometimes linger all Winter; so do redwings and grackles and 
bluebirds, marsh hawks, baldpate ducks, song sparrows, mourn- 
ing doves and cowbirds. All, on my almanac of birds, arrive be- 
fore the 25th of March, but not one of these messengers whose 
voices and flashing wings announce to me that from the Ca- 
loosahatche and the muddy cypress-ringed Congaree greener)' 
and balm are marching northward, week by week— not one is 
exempt from the suspicion that he may have over-wintered in 
small flocks hereabout. 

So I gave up birds and turned to flowers. The first to bloom 
in my neighborhood is the dandelion— alas! Like the English 
sparrow, which begins to nest in February in some years, this 
foreign pest, this insolent, handsome, thieving, ineradicable 
gypsy of a weed, commences its terrible fertility before one of 
our dainty, desirable Spring wild flowers is awake. My notes 
show that year after year the dandelion is the last flower to fade 
in Autumn. Even after killing frosts, when the trees are naked, 
the dandelion thrives m late November! But now, to my flower- 
himgry, green-hungry eyes, even a dandelion looks beautiful, 
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and die nature worshiper that dwells in the soul of the hardest- 
driven commuter between office and mortgaged bungalow can- 
not help lifting up a silent prayer of thankfulness to the tramp 
with a golden crown— the dandelion. 

. But the dandelion is only the first of the showy flowers. Ear- 
lier still, die alders by the chill brooks, filled yet with ice, hang 
out diose strange little hard red “tails” that are called catkins, 



and one day when the skunk cabbage has still thrust out half of 
a purple spear through the soggy earth the catkin suddenly, we 
find, has lengthened, softened, “opened.” And now, when the 
song sparrows begin to make the mornings merry with their 
first roundelays, you will find, if you give the alder catkin a tap 
with the fingers, that a shower of golden pollen flies upon the 
air. 

But what curious flowers! Without petals and sepals, without 
odor and almost without color or form, and never visited by the 
bees, diey lack everything that we think of as making a flower 
what it is. But all those lovely attributes of the rose— texture 
and tint and fragrance and elaborated form— are nonessentials. 

I am talking here of Spring as it comes to our native plants. 
Of course, the garden flowers, most of them imported from 
otlier lands, and lands with more opulent and early Springs 
than ours, come more swiftly into bloom. Crocus and snowdrop 
and squill, grape hyacinth, daffodil, hyacinth, and snowflake- 
all these little daintie.s of the lawn and the garden plot so care- 
fully prepared last Fall are natives of tlie Mediterranean basin 
and of the lower, sun-wanned slopes of the Alps. 
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In their homelands it is their way to burst forth from the sod 
the moment the Winter rains are over, in February or earlier, 
the moment that the returning sun warms the ground. They 
recall that exquisite verse in the Song of Solomon: 


For, lo! The rains are over and gone. 

The flowers appear on the earth. 

The time of the singing of birds is at hand 
And the voice of the turtle is heard in the land- 


by which our ancestors of King James’s time meant, of course, 
the turtle dove. Of true turtles we see nothing in early Spring. 
Reptilian, cold-blooded and sluggish, they are long in bestir- 
ring themselves. 

But for the real devotee of the American scene nothing can 
lessen his loyalty to the fragile beauty of our bloodroot, when 
its slender white petals open under tire alders by the brook, or 
to the mayflower, with its intense odor of birch bark, and sweet 
grass and its tender blush of pink, like the cheek of a little girl. 
Even the cryptic, ancient, primitive, blotched and malodorous 
sktmk cabbage has its defenders. 

But garden flowers, blooming earlier than our native ones, 
confuse the search for the first of nature’s manifestations in the 
renewing season. 

Down in the warmth of their burrows, the meadow mice and 
deer mice bring forth their first litter of the season. Even this 
Winter, bitter as it was, a pair of deer mice came to my base- 
ment window embrasure and made a home, where, as in a glass 
case, I was able to observe their family doings. And rabbits go 
about their racial duties at the breakup of Winter. Out of their 
Winter sleep the skunk and porcupine and woodchuck creep, 
lean and hungry with the great hunger of hibernating animals 


who have used up their Autumn supply of fat in their long nap, 
and now emerge upon a world in which, essentially, there is 
nothing for them to eat! 

In early Spring, too, many furbearers begin their Spring- 
shedding, dropping hairs from the thick Winter coat. Out of 
their beautiful white coats, that in Winter give them protective 
coloration against the snow, change tire weasels, varying hares 
and lemmings. The lovely snowflake or snow bunting finds that 
its white Winter feathers are wearing off at the tip; like that of 
the weasels, its Summer costume turns to more somber hues, as 
well fitted to the environmental background of Summer as the 
Winter garb to its own season. 

However, I find that there are signs of Spring even before 
these changes in quadruped and bird fife. For the marshes 
come to life more quickly than the land. The very first sound of 
the reviving year is the sweet, insistent crying of frog voices, 
first the “creak-crack-crick” of the dainty little swamp tree frogs/ 
whose tliroats swell out as they pipe until the distended pouch 
is larger than the diminutive animal himself! Then comes the 
Spring peeper, with his plaintive “pee-yee-yeep,” and, deep m 
tlie base clef, the sporting croak or rattle of the leopard frog. 

As Spring advances and the first oppressive warmth of April 
comes on, with a few thunderstorms threatening in the west, 
the tree frogs, or Hylas, sing their high, trilling, wailing song 
tliat soars above the chorus of the others, and from the swamp 
where the pond scums lie upon the logs in theh vivid raw new 
greens comes the antediluvian baritone of the green frog, with 
his loud “k’tung,” like the plucked string of a ’cello. 

So my search for the first signs of Spring goes further and 
further back into Winter. At present I !^ow of nothing earher 
than the ascent of sap. Sugar maples are tapped in March in 
Vermont, in February in Ohio, in January in the South. For the 
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sap begins to rise in the depths of Winter, not only in sugar 
maples but in trees of all sorts. Did it not do so, greenness 
would not come back so early to the twigs of sassafras and 
spicebush, ruddiness to the osier, and scarlet to the maple. 

Everywhere, at the breakup of Winter, I find that limbemess 
replaces stiffness in the hlac twigs and the thick fingers of the 
horse chestnut, our first tree to leaf out. Color is restored to the 
willow withes, and a strange, beautiful flush steals over the 
poplars and cottonwoods, even though no touch of foliage is 
there as yet. The pussywillows’ black bud scales soften as the 
sap surges up, and drop away, leaving the delicate catkins room 
in which to burgeon. Everywhere the ascent of the sap is the 
first prerequisite of flowering, leafing out, living, and breatliing 
again. 

Any man who wants to make a great name for himself in sci- 
ence has but to settle the whole vexed question of the ascent of 
sap. He will also have solved the riddle of what I believe to be 
Spring’s very earliest manifestation, the silent, irrepressible up- 
surging of Life that waits not upon the treachery of fair weather 
or the promises in the spurious optimism of tire first robin’s 
shaky lay, but by some momentum of its own, upon a calendar 
still largely undeciphered, takes its predestined upward course. 

Time Length of story 1572 words Rate of reading 



Do you share the author’s feelings about Spring? Write, in your 
notebook, your answers to I and II. 

I. The author views the signs of Spring with intelligent interest 
and joyous affection. Quote phrases to prove his interest, joy, 
and affection. 
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, II. The organization of the' essay is very orderly and systematic. 

State the transition phrases and sentences. 

Complete the outline by listing details that expand the main- 
topics. 

When does Spring come? 

A. Changes in bii'd life? 

B. The first blooms? 

C. Changes in quadruped life? 

D. The ascent of sap? 

III. Vocabulary Exercise 

What do these words and phrases mean? Find the words in 
the passages and get all the help you can from the way the 
word or phrase is used. The dictionary is the court of last 
appeal. 

1. vernal 

2. insolvent 

3. ineradicable 

4. roundelays 

5. opulent 

6. cryptic 

7. malodorous 

8. window. 'embrasure 

9. hibernating ■ animals 

IV, Written Oomposition 

Everyone has had the opportunity of observing the changes 
in seasons. For each one, change of season is a personal ex- 
perience, differing according to the accuracy of his observa- 
tions and his sensitiveness to the varying aspects of nature. To 
write such an essay as this one by Donald Culross Peattie re- 
quires the combination of scientist and artist. 

Make use of what you have observed; take your cue from 
this essay; write what Spring, or Summer, or Autumn, or 
'..Winter means :'to. you.:'' ■■■■.■ 


10. protective coloration 

11. environmental background 

12. diminutive animal 

13. antediluvian 

14. willow withes 

15. burgeon 

16. prerequisite 

17. spurious optimism 

18. momentum 
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V. Here is another essay where meaning Is enhanced by reading 
the passage aloud. The sound of the voice gives added mean- 
ing to the words. Select sentences with an unmistakable alter- 
nating of stressed and unstressed syllables that imparts a mu- 
sical quality to the swing of die words. Note, for example, 
‘Trom the swamp 
where the pond scums 
lie upon the logs 
in their vivid raw new greens 
comes die antediluvian baritone 
of die green frog.’" 

Find the passages and read tiiem by phrases. 

VI. Books to Bead 

Downing, Elliott R., Our Living World 

Fuller, Raymond Tift, Doonvay to Nature 

Greene, Anne B., Dipper Hill 

Medsger, Oliver P., Nature Rambles 

Peattie, Donald Culross, An Jihnanac for Modems 

Peattie, Donald Culross, A Book of Hours 

Peattie, Donald Culross, Flowering Earth 

Quinn, Vernon, Leaves, Their Place in Life and Legend 

Quinn, Vernon, Seeds, Their Place in Life and Legend 

Wordsworth, William, Wayside Flowers. 


ARRIVAL FROM THE SOUTH * 

Louis F. Halle, Jr. 

The authors purpose: To give a vivid picture of an event and to 
convey how the author felt about the event. 

The readers purpose; To see the picture held up before his eyes by 
tire author. 

Procedure: The reader, in addition to seeing, should feel the deep 
cnioti<^n that stirred the viTiter, who was profoundly moved by 
this phenoinenon of nature. The thoughtful reader can find be- 
tween the lines sometliing of the author’s religion and philosophy. 
The ob.scr\'ation of the arrival of the birds makes the author re- 
flect. The reader should catch the meaning of the author’s reflec- 
tions. The reading of the article, in turn, will make the reader 
reflective. 


Time...? 


The migratory passage of birds, like the movements of the 
stai's, can Ire a great consolation to men whose minds continu- 
ally search for an established order and progression in the uni- 
ver.se. The knowledge that, whatever we may make of ourselves 
in the moment of our existence, the stars will continue in their 
appointed courses, the seasons will move in their confirmed 
order, the birds wall pursue their destined biannual migrations, 
carries with it a sense of ultimate security which the works of 
man alone fail to convey. It seems to give us the intimation of a 
w'ill that directs us, it belies our orphaned estate in the universe. 
Order, iiannoin', regularity, those elements impheit in the re- 
current flight of birds, are beyond the touch of the good and evil 

" From Birds against Men by Louis F. Halle, Jr. Copyright, 1938. 
Published by The Viking Press, Inc., New York. 
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that men do in the numbered hours of their survival. Knowl- 
edge of the integrated pattern of the universe in which the 
birds share, of the final cosmic autocracy whose imposed limits 
no organism may transcend, secures us from the nightmare of 
anarchy. 

But the consolation we derive from knowledge of fate is not 
enough. We are not like the stars, dead clods in space with no 
will of our own. We cannot tolerate the degradation of tyranny. 
Within the limitations that give meaning to our existence we 
must have room for the exercise of our own \ olition, howex er 
pitiful it may appear before the universal will. For witliout that 
liberty Uving beings cease to live, men become cogs in a ma- 
chine. The stars symbolize the tyranny of a brazen machine- 
universe; they are fixed in their orbits by inflexible rules, their 
movements are minutely predictable. But the flight of birds is, 
within its limits, capricious. The migrations, though they take 
place year after year, are never predictable. They are never 
twice the same. In the endless and conflicting variety of living 
individuals whose wills are sovereign within the confines of na- 
ture, the birds confirm free men in the exercise of tlieir free- 
dom. In that mirror of nature we recognize ourselves as inde- 
pendent individuals who can accept the order of the universe 
or combat it; in eitlier case, though weakness make us helpless, 
asserting our dignity as free individuals by naming our clioice. 

. The flight of birds epitomizes a dual world of tyranny and 
liberty, of order and whimsy, of fear and of hope, within which 
everything is possible for mankind from tire highest heroism to 
the most abject degradation. Who would cavil, tlien, at being 
kept waiting for the inevitable? If punctuality is the courtesy 
of kings, only death, the greatest sovereign of them all, is in- 
variably punctual. 

It was evident that this year spring was going to be late, Ex- 
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cept for the drumming woodpecker and an occasional bluejay 
crying, tire Meadows were utterly barren, silent, and desolate. 
They waited beneath an empty sky that gave no sign of ever 
changing; they waited dumbly for the inevitable-for the un- 
certain. When I had been standing attentive in the snow for a 
long hour, the empty boarding-house at last began to have its 
effect on my confidence. After all, I told myself, reasoning 
against a wholly unreasonable disappointment, little could be 
expected so soon after such a severe spell of winter. It was still 
too cold, and the prospect too dismal. Tomorrow, maybe, or the 
next day. . . . Having come to a decision, I swallowed the hope 
that had possessed me all day, and was about to turn away 
when my eye was arrested. ... 

To the south, w'here the horizon dips in a V between hills, in 
tlrat little triangle of sky, my attention was caught by some- 
thing so dim that it might have been merely an aberration of 
vision. But it was enough to halt me in my tracks and hold me 
there till it became distinct. Despite the firmness of my expecta- 
tions, the urgency of my hopes, I stared now at the first faint 
token of tlieir fulfillment with incredulity. .In that gray gap, 
monotonously matching the snow-bomid hillsides that flanked 
it, I could make out a little company of black motes growdng 
rapidly larger. The birds of the company formed a compact 
phalanx, all bobbing up and down in the mass like so many 
balls in the hands of an adroit juggler. As they drew closer, I 
could distinguish the sable uniforms, the rounded wings, the 
strange softness of flight as though the air through which they 
flew were some denser substance. Along that channel that led 
up from the south, from the permanent home of the hot seasons, 
life was again moving forward before the annual impulse of 
spring. The sky might still have been loaded with unfaUen 
snow, veiled and opaque, like a gray web stretched between 
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the hills. But the new boarder had sent word of her approach. 
The flight of birds, established since earliest times as an omen 
of cosmic purpose, made manifest tlie mscrutabie will, foretold 
the movement of the unknown, revealed tlie invisible. 

There was something in the progress of this advance-guard 
as it approached that told of comrtless legions to tlie rear. This 
was not a capricious maneuver of the cohorts, a detached visita- 
tion, but the spearhead of a universal advance on all fronts, 
sure of itself and as deliberate as fate. Over the far distances of 
two hemispheres, over the jungles and white-capped seas, over 
hills and valleys and plains, along tlie winding course of great 
rivers, across bleak stretches of desert, between clouded nioun- 
tains and through deep gorges, from one ocean to another and 
beyond, the hordes were, already sweeping. They came from 
the frigid wastes of the Antarctic; they came from the jungle 
of the Amazon; they came from tlie islands of the sea. Some, 
such as the flocks of geese and ducks in flying- wedge formation, 
swept across the skies beyond my horizon wfltli the impetus of a 
cavalry charge. Some, like the swallows and the hawks, fol- 
lowed a more leisurely course, foraging the counti-y as they 
went. Others moved up only by the nocturnal light of the stars. 
But all swept on without hesitation and without thought, sure 
of their strength and firm in their purpose, with tlie crushing 
momentum of the mrushing tides of the sea. These dancing 
motes came like the spray of an advancing wave., they were the 
first cohorts of a mass movement unequaled in its grandeur by 
any other manifestation of life on this earth. 


As they arrived overhead, all the birds whirled and dropped 
together, like leaves in a cat’s-paw of wind, landing in the top- 
most branches of one of the trees that rose above the alders and 
becoming instantly motionless. The tree at once appeared to be 
covered with faiobs. I glanced at my watch and made a mental 
note of the time, then raised my glasses to study the new arrivals. 

The birds were obviously exhausted from a long migration. 
They remained fixed to the branches, motionless and silent; 
like the inanimate birds of a colored engraving, their forms and 
markings could be studied at leisure. And all were the same, 
bright black, even to the eyeball and legs and the sharp bill, 
with only that jaunty military slash across the wing, the insi gnia 
of the male red-winged blackbird, to relieve their sinister ap- 
pearance. As I waited, another uniformed squadron moved up 
through the channel from the south and settled over the branches 
of anotlier tree in tlie swamp; and then one squadron after an- 
other, coming at regular mtervals in parade formation, in that 
invincible progress of masses on the march, till all the trees that 
rose up above the alders were knobbed with the silent forms of 
the companies at rest. The whole aspect of the Meadows had 
been changed: they reposed quietly, tlieir silence continued un- 
disturbed, but the waiting was over and the peace that rewards 
suspense seemed to lie upon their frigid surface, to become part 
of tlieir silent and enduring passivity. . . . 

Suddenly, as though all had been simultaneously touched by 
the same vagrant impulse, as by a gust of wind, the birds of the 
first squadron dropped from their perches, floated dovim into 
the alder bushes on set wings, and were immediately lost to 
sight. But now that they had rested and were intent on feeding, 
they found their voices. A flurry of duckings broke out in the 
alders, like stones rolled together, occasionally interrupted by a 
shrill whistle-and then, momentarily, the long, triumphant 
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conquering peal, the strident bugle-call of the male, the wire- 
drawn cry of his pride and lustiness that begins' with an abrupt 
call to attention and hangs on in the air. The other companies 
followed as soon as they too had rested, and in a moment the 
Meadows were totally diJfferent. They were no longer desolate, 
as they had been all winter, for now the sound of the blackbirds 
filled them from end to end, evoking ail the throbbing life, the 
passion, and the abundance of a spring that had been half 
forgotten. 

Time Length of story 1130 words Rate of reading 

Have you realized vividly this striking event? In your notebook, 
write the answers to I and II. 

I. The description is lively and d}nQamic because the scene shifts. 

1. How did the Meadows look before the arrival of the bii*ds? 

2. In what respect was the appearance of the Meadows 
changed by the .arrival of the bii*ds? 

II. 1. "The migratory passage of bii’ds can be a gi^eat consolation 
to men.’' 

What is the author s reason for tliinking so? 

2. "The flight of birds is, within its limits, capricious/’ 

What consolation does the author, derive froiir this state- 
ment? 

Ill, Vocabulary Exercise 

The author s strength lies partly in his fine sensitiveness to 
the value of phrases. He is an artist in marshaling and massing 
words. Because he feels sincerely, he chooses the ixievitabiy 
right word. Test their inevitability by tiying to translate the fol- 
lowing phrases into equivalent phrases: 

1. a sense of ultimate security 

2. the integrated pattern of the universe 

3. a compact phalanx 
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4. tile nightmare of anarchy 

5. omen of cosmic purpose 

6. the crushing momentum of the inrushing tides of the sea 

7. simultaneously touched by the same vagrant impulse 

This is the language of a cultivated mind. The author thinks 

precisely and demands of himself precise expression. The flow 
of tlie sentences is rhythmical, the sweep of a phrase matching 
tile ebb and flow of thought. The passage should be read aloud, 
to let the ear as well as the eye convey the rhythm to the mind. 

I¥. The article is an essay, fulfilling what is expected of the essay: 

1. The presentation of an incident that seems trivial, yet is 
really significant. 

2. The conveying of the emotion that is aroused and the 
memories evoked by the incident. 

3. The subtle appeal to something in the reader that makes 
him feel in close sympathy with the writer, 

4. The pleasui*e that derives from what is truly artistic be- 
cause it appeals to an appreciation of beauty. In the essay, 
beauty takes the form of ideas and language. 

Can you recall any incident in your experience that would 
lend itself to treatment similar to that employed in The Arrival 
from the South? Ti so, write the essay, keeping it on hand over 
a period of time and going back to it at intervals, working for 
precision of thinking and expression. 

V. Books to Bead 

There is a large group of writers who combine the accuracy 
of science witli tlie artistry of literary expression. It is well to 
read such writers for the mental discipline and the refining in- 
fluence that they can exert. Here are a few suggestions: 

Chapman, Frank M., Travels of Birds 

Grey, Edward, Viscount of Fallodon, The Charm of Birds 

Halle, Louis F., Jr., Birds against Man 

Rutledge, Archibald, Wild Life in the South 

Wetmore, Alexander, The Migration of Birds 
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THE FLIGHT OF PIGEONS * 

Theodoee Dreiser 

The author’s purpose: The author has seen a thing of rare beauty. 
He wishes to communicate his feeling about tliis thing of beauty 
to his readers. He wants his readers to share his experience. 

The reader’s purpose: To respond to the suggestions of the author 
and let them kindle the reader’s imagination. 

Procedure: Such reading requires adaptation to the mood of the 
author. The author holds up pictures of beautiful scenes. The 
reader, in an unhurried mood, contemplates them and reflects on 
their beauty. The emotion of the author flows tlrrough the words 
to the reader, and their minds are fused into one, under the spell 
of the printed page. 

■Time...?... 


In all the city there is no more beautiful sight than that which 
is contributed by the flight of pigeons. You may see them fly- 
ing in one place and another, here over tlie towering stacks of 
some tall factory, there over the low roofs of some workaday 
neighborhood; the yard of a laborer, the roof of some immense 
oflSce building, the eaves of a shed or bam furnishing them 
shelter and a point of rendezvous from which they sail. I have 
seen them at morning, when the sky was like sih'er, turning in 
joyous circles so high that the size of a large flock of forty was 
no more than a hand s breadth. I have seen them again at eve- 
ning, wheeling and turning in a light which was amethystine in 
its texture, so soft that they seemed swimming in a world of 

" From The Color of a Great City by Theodore Dreiser. Simon and 
Schuster, Inc., publishers. 
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dream. In the glow of a radiant sunset, against the bosom of 
lowering storm clouds, when the turn of a wing made them 
look like a handful of snowflakes, or the shafts of the evening 
sunlight turned their bodies to gold, I have watched them soar- 
ing, soaring, running like children, laughing down the bosom 
of tire wind, wheeling, shifting, rising, falling, the one idyllic 
note in a world of commonplace— or, perhaps more truthfully, 
■the key central of what is a heavenly scene of beauty. 

I do not know what it is that makes pigeons so interesting to 
me, unless it is that this flight of theirs into the upper world is 
to me the essence of things poetic, the one thing which I should 
like to do myself. The sunny sides of the barnyard roofs they 
occupy, the quiet beauty of the yards in which they live, their 
graceful and contented acceptance of the simple and the com- 
monplace, their cooing ease, the charm of the landscapes over 
which they fly and against the outlines of which they are so 
often artistically engraved, are to me of the essence of the beau- 
tiful. I can think of nothing better. If I were to have the privi- 
lege of reincarnation I might even choose to be a pigeon. 

And, in connection with this, I have so often asked myself 
what there is in pure motion which is so delightful, so enchant- 
ing, and before the mystery of which, as manifested by the 
flight of pigeons my mind pauses, for it finds no ready solution. 
Tire poetry of music, tire poetry of motion, the arch-significance 
of a graceful line in flight— these are of psychic, perhaps of 
cheinic subtlety ( who knows? ) blending into some great scheme 
of universal rhythm, of which singing, dancing, running, flying, 
the sinuous curvings of rivers, the rhythmic wavings of trees, 
tlie blowings and restings of the winds, and every other lovely 
thing of which the earth is heir, are but integral parts. 

Nature has many secrets all her own. We peer and search. 
With her ill moods we quarrel. Over her savageries we weep 
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or rage. In her amethystine hours of ease and rest we rest also 
and wonder, moved to profound and regal melancholy over our 
own brief hours in her light, to unreasoned joy and laughter 
over her beauty in her better moods, their pensive exaltation. 

As for myself, I only know that whenever I see these birds, 
their coats of fused slate and bright metallic colors shielding 
them so smoothly, tlieir feet of coral, their eyes of liquid Idack, 
smooth-rimmed with pink, and strutting so soberly at ease on 
every bam roof or walk or turning, a-wing, in some heavenly 
light against a sky of blue or storm-black— I only know that 
once more a fugue of most delicate and airy mood is being fin- 
gered, that the rendition of another song is at hand. 

To fly so! To be a part of sky, sunlight, air! To be thus so 
delicately and gracefully organized as to be able to rest upon 
the bosom of a breeze, or run down its curving surface in long 
flights, to have the whole world-side for a spectacle, the sunny 
roof of a bam or a house for a home. Not to brood o\ er the im- 
mensities, perhaps, not to sigh over the too-well-known end! 

Fold you your hands and gaze. . . . They speak of joy accom- 
plished. Fold your hands and gaze. As you look you Iia\'e that 
which they bring— beauty. It is witliout flaw and without price. 

Time. ..?... Length of story 715 words Rate of reading. ..?... 

Has the author communicated his feeling to you? In your note- 
book, write the answers to I and 11. 

I. “If I were to have the privilege of reincarnation, I might even 
choose to be a pigeon.” What are the author’s reasons for this 
statement? 

11. Copy the sentences or phrases that paint the most vivid pic- 
tures. 

III. The author avoids general words and chooses those that are 
specific; give examples. 
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¥ocabiilary Exercise 

\¥hat do these words and phrases mean? 

1. lowering storm clouds 
■ 2. id}dlic note 

3. chemic subtlety 

4. amethystine 

5. pensive exaltation 

Read The Flight of Pigeons aloud, grouping the words, or phras- 
ing, to express the rhythmic quality of the prose. 

Books to Read 

Allen, Grover M., Birds and Their Attributes 
Dreiser, Theodore, The Color of a Great City 
Hudson, William Henry, Adventures among Birds 
Hurley, Julian, Bird Watching and Bird Behavior 
Kantor, MacKinlay, The Noise of Their Wings 



THE LONG DROUTH 


Josephine Johnson 

The authors purpose: To make the reader see and feel what the 
author saw and felt. 

The readers purpose: To let the imagination create the scene and to 
respond to the author’s mood; to share the author’s emotional ex- 
perience. 

Procedure: The writer’s skill in selecting and marshaling words had 
worked magic in creating the scene; the reader must be responsive 
to the magic of the writer’s skill. The story progresses toward its 
tragic climax. The reader and writer move together in spirit, stirred 
by the same thought and the same sense of loss and suffering. 

Time...?... 


May was a queer month. The beginning of understanding. 
A cold dry month. Rot-smell of mandrakes on the air, but most 
things almost too chilled to bloom. No rain, and dust coming 
up behind the plow. Cold dust is a sort of ominous thing, and 
Father began to worry over the shrunken pond. These things 
were sourly appropriate to the months end, and yet it began 
with a quiet ecstasy and happiness. 

I wished to God it would rain. I could walk in the stream 
beds by the quarry, and only the ghostly plantain grew stub- 
bornly hi the fields. The groimd was cracked wide open and 
Dad was beginning to get more desperate, seeing tlie pastures 
start to yellow already. 

By June things were shriveling brown, but not everything 

“ From Now in November by Josephine Johnson. Simon and Schuster, 
Inc., publishers. 
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dried and ugly yet. It was not so much the heat and diyness 
then as the fear of what they would do. I could imagine a kind 
of awful fascination in the very continuousness of this drouth, 
a wry perfection in its slow murder of aU things . . . But this 
was only for those to whom it was Hke a play, something that 
could be forgotten as soon as it was over. For us there was no 
final and blessed curtain-unless it was death. This was too real. 

But sometimes, even in this year, the beauty of certain hours 
and places was so intolerable that it contracted the heart and 
left me without words. There was an unearthly smell in eve- 
nings, a strange mingling of wild grape and catalpa sweetness 
with honeysuckle come to flower and unknown blossoming 
things, and I woke up at night to blinding moonlight and the 
complaining of a catbird in the firebushes. The black marsh- 
fields swarmed with fireflies that seemed to stand still in the air 
for seconds at a time. The earth was overwhelmed with beauty 
and indifferent to it, and I went with a heart ready to crack for 
its unbearable loveliness. 

June dragged on witli a heavy heat. By even, the birds were 
still as at noon, and tlie sun was a weight of fire on the leaves. 
No rain came at all. Aphis'killed most of the radishes, covered 
them over so thick that the leaves were hidden, and black ones 
stuck like lice on the lettuce-heads. So much died that I won- 
dered where all the work came from still left to do. 

The days went much alike, with a greenness still left along 
the low places and the ironweed still strong. The sun came 
through a gray haze in the mornings, and then rose up red and 
triumphant to boil the earth again. I came to see its enonmous 
and glaring eye with a stupid and helpless hate, and dreaded 
the mornings, but there were small intervals of peace and some- 
times a few hours of coolness. On Sundays Father would leave 
his work— that is, did not plow or hay unless he had to. He 
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did only the milking and cleaned his dairy rooms, which took 
all the morning, and then he had to get up the cows again at 
four. “Quite a day of rest!” Merle said. She did as much work 
herself, but managed to save out the afternoon, and we used to 
go back up tlirough the pastures to where the old Borden church 
was, with its graveyard used for sheep-grazing now. They didn’t 
have services there any more. Couldn’t even afford one Sunday 
in the month. Nobody came except when tlrey had to have 
funerals and dig a new grave. I used to go up and sit on the 
steps outside while Merle played on the ancient organ. 

By July half of the com was dead and flapped in the fields 
like brittle paper. The pastures burned to a cinder. I stumbled 
once in the woods and the ash of dry leaves flew up like a dust. 
Milk shriveled up in the cows. Prices went up, we heard again, 
but Dad got no more for his milk and got less for the cows he 
sold, since nearly all other farmers were selling off. The creeks 
were dry rock-beds then, not stones that sent up a quiver in the 
air. The ponds were holes cracked open and glazed with a dry- 
ing mud. I kept hearing the calves bawl all tire time, hot and 
tliirsty in the pastures, but could water tlrem only in the eve- 
nings. We had to haul from a pond three miles away, and the 
horses got sores, even with rest when we borrowed Ramsey’s 
mules. The heat was like a hand on the face all day and niglit. 
When everything was finally dead, I thought that relief from 
hope would come, but hope’s an obsession that ne\-er dies.— 
Perhaps the ponds will fill up again ... the fall pastures might 
come back with rain ... the cistern get deep again . . . There 
was still the awful torture of hope that would die only with life. 

The drouth went on. Trees withered, the grass turned hay, 
even the weeds dried into ashes, even tlie great trees witli tlieir 
roots fifty years under ground. Burdock and cockle were green 
near the empty creek-bed, but the giant elms began to die. The 
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limas died, lice on their blossoms, convolvulus strangling the 
string-bean bushes, and the carrots so bound in earth that noth- 
ing could budge them from the groimd. 

I walked some nights in the hay fields hoping to find a cooler 
air, and the desire for rain came to be almost a physical hurt I 
could not feel any more the immensity of night and space, that 
littleness we speak of feeling before the stretching of fields and 
stars. I felt always too big and clumsy and achingly present. I 
could not shrink. 

And then one noon when it seemed that we could not stand 
it any longer, that we should dry and crack open like the earth, 
there was a sudden blast of cold air and in the north we saw 
an enonnous bank of rising clouds. The air had been hot and 
still, storm-quiet and dark; but for a week clouds ominous and 
storm-surfed had been covering the sky and dissolving into 
nothing. The sunsets were clear and crystal as after a great 
rain, but not one drop had fallen. Now we saw the clouds tower 
up and reach forward like great waves, and there was the bull- 
mumbling of thunder. It had come up fast and still, no warning 
except the quiet, and we stood there staring like blocks of 
stone. Then Merle shouted, “It’s here!” and ran out fast like a 
crazy person, and we saw stabs of lightning aU through the 
black upboiling mass. Dad looked at Mother, and I saw the 
awful unmasking of his face, as if all the underground terror 
and despair were brought to the surface by his hope, and I felt 
a |ab of pity and love for him stronger than I’d ever known 
before. Mother snatched up a bucket and put it out on the 
stones, half-wild to think that a drop might escape or go where 
it wasn’t needed. We dragged out buckets and saucepans, even 
grabbed up bowls and put them out on the window-sill, and 
Merle pulled Grant’s drinking-cup down from the nail. It got 
darker and a fierce wind whipped our clothes, and Merle was 
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wild with excitement and the cold rushing of air. We saw Ker- 
rm nmning up from the bam, lashed back and forth like a wil- 
low switch, and the sheep poured down along the road in a 
lumpy flood, baaing and crying toward the barn. I wanted to 
run and shriek, get wings and flap like the swooping crows. 
Grant looked ten years younger, shouted and called like a boy. 
We all looked at one another and felt burst free, poured out 
like rain. “Bring up the tubs,” Father shouted. “She’s coming, 
all right! She’s here, I tell you!” He ran toward the cellar steps 
just as the first drops fell, hard-splashing and wide apart. He 
staggered back up with the wash-tubs, and the drops struck 
down like a noise of hammers on hollow tin. There was a won- 
derful brightness on Mother’s face, a sort of light shining from 
it, almost a rapt and mystic look as she stood there with fiow’er- 
pots dangling from her hand. 

Those first drops scattered a few dead lea\'es on the vine and 
sank out of sight in earth. In the nortli a rift of blue widened 
and spread with terrible swiftness. The storm clouds loomed 
high and went on south. No more drops fell, and a long pole 
of sunlight came down through tire clouds. A burnt and ragged 
hole in the clouds with the sxm’s eye coming through. We could 
feel the wind dying already, leaving only a cooler air. No rain. 

Father’s knees seemed to crample up under him and he sat 
down heavy on the steps. 

“God’s wiU be done!” Kerrin said, and burst out laughing. 
“What’re the barrels for. Grant?” 

“Tubs to catch sunhght in,” he answered her, “—storing up 
sweet hght for the dark!” He looked fierce and haggard, sweat 
dry on his face from the wind, and a wire-cut ragged across his 
cheek like a lightning mark. Kerrin started to laugh again and 
threw up her aims. She looked queer and ridiculous, and I saw 
how thin she’d gotten, her neck like a twist of wire, and the 
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wind seemed to blow through her bones. It made my heart sick 
to look at her. Grant turned away and shaded his eyes toward 
the sun. “Damned old Cyclopean eye!” he muttered. Stared up 
hating and helpless at the sky. 

The clouds moved out and apart. Enormous stretches of sky 
were clean as glass. The thunder sounded a long way off, al- 
most unheard . . . Nothing was changed at all. 

The last evening of July we sat out on the porch, quiet. 
Father tliumbing over the almanac in search of August rains. 
Grant came up while we were there, dumped down his pails 
and went over to look at the barometer the way Merle does 
every evening, as if there was still some power in the broken 
old thing to bring down rain instead of marking always the 
“Clear and Dry.”-She used to shake it sometimes, but the 
weather-hand never moved. Grant saw me watching, and 
grinned, knowing Fd seen him peer at it only an hour ago when 
he came up for the buckets. “It might of changed— you can't 
always tell,” he said. He was burned out, heat-hollowed but still 
big, his craggy cheekbones broadened out and jutting where flesh 
was drained away. “You get to work,” he said. “Don’t spy on a 
person’s failings! There’s a kind of haze, anyway, I noticed—” I 
knew it was only dust and so did he. He sat down by me and 
we stared off into the valley-grayness. A sort of dull purple 
began to wash up its walls, and the one creek pool was a tar- 
nished brass. But along the bluffs there was stiU a late red light 
on the stones. 

A small breeze came up and moved the dead leaves on a vine 
—it was almost cool in the dry stillness— and then died. “It’ll 
come back,” Dad said. “It’s more than the valley fanners have. 
Down in the bottom-land they’ve got no wind at all.” He took 
off his hat and laid it on the steps, mopped at his wet hair grow- 
ing thin and the red scalp shining damp through. He seemed 
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more cheerful in a way, like a man who had touched bottom, 
going down through so much that no more seemed possible, 
and had begun to hope. 

There was no sound. Only once the dry bawling of a thirsty 
steer a long way oflE toward Rathmans’. The breeze came up 
again, moving Grant’s wet hair. “Nights ain’t so hot as they 
were,” Dad spoke again. “Almost cold down by the stream.” 

“Next year’ll be different,” Mother said. “I’ve never known 
drouth for three years straight together. Com ought to bring 
more with the shortage.” 

“It might” Dad said. He had come after these ten years to 
say nothing positively or to predict. We always said “ought” or 
“might,” and seldom “will.” There was a hope, though, even if 
feeble and a long way off, and it made tire heat and the death 
that was all around us seem less, and a slow, reluctant cooling 
came in the air. The fog of purple crawled up high on the 
bluffs, blotted the stream-bed and the firs. Next year . . . an- 
other lease of hope ... a chance even to lay something by with 
a margin over. This drouth had happened. It was here and it 
could not happen again. Earth would compensate somehow for 
this dry and withering heM. 

In August the smell of grapes poured up like a wami flood 
through the windows. But they ripened unevenly, w'itli hard 
green balls all through the purple. The apples fell too soon, 
crackling in the dry grass,— gold summer apples mushed and 
brown, and the sour red winesaps with white flesh. The creek 
stopped running altogether, and the woods w^ere full of dead 
things— leaf-dust and thorny vines brittle to the touch. It was 
chill and quiet sometimes in early mornings, but the heat re- 
turned, the sun blasting and fierce as ever, and the red pliuns 
fell like rain in the cindered grass. In places the grasshoppers 
left nothing but the white bones of weeds, stripped even of pale 
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skin, and the corn-stalks looked like yellow skeletons. Most of 
the garden was lost. Even potatoes were black as after a frost 
or fire. The cucumbers curled up and wrinkled. Tomatoes rot- 
ting, with pale and smelly skins. The beans bleached and color- 
less. 

Day after day it went on. Hot wind, hot sun, hot nights and 
days, drying ponds and rivers, slowly, carefully killin g what- 
ever dared to thrust up a green leaf or shoot. Only the willows 
lived. 

There were times when I wanted to crumple up like an ash, 
or scream. It was unbearable, I tell youl Death in the hot wind, 
in the blazing sunlight, and dry air. The fields scorched white. 

I saw the early goldenrod bloom feebly, like drifts of yellow 
pollen along the fence-rows, and I remembered that there was 
a time— it seemed a hundred years back— when the sight of 
goldenrod was enough to live and feed on. But now in these 
days it was only a blur beyond the thought of potatoes and the 
blasted fields. 

The fifth month of tire drouth began with nothing but clouds 
and the taunt of an hour’s drizzle. Nothing to soak the ground 
below an inch deep. September now and the fields more barren 
than in winter. The pastures where mules and hogs had been 
not even covered with dying grass. They were eaten to earth 
and looked like the hide of a mangy hound. Even the ironweed 
was withered. For a mile aroimd there was nothing but rag- 
weed in the fields, dust-green and heavy-pollened. Locust trees 
in the south woods died together. Small gold leaves sifted 
down and were covered with dust. A weird sick acre full of the 
dying twisted trees, and underneath them the dying ironweed- 
stalks. The dead elm leaves himg like folded bats. 

The assessor came in October on a day when Dad was out 
plowing an acre down near the creek-bottom where ground 
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was something besides rock-dust. He had too much to do now 
that Grant was gone, but had asked no one else to help. “I can 
manage,” he told me. “Everything’s dead anyway. Only the 
cows to do.” The truck-garden looked like a graveyard with all 
the things still unburied, but there was still more than enough 
of work. He didn’t seem able to concentrate or decide what he 
wanted to do. Things took him twice as long. ‘T got to white- 
wash,” he’d said that morning, spent half an hour getting his 
stuff together, tlien left it to plow this acre. 

—Braille, the man said his name was. Brought us the papers 
to be filled. “You’ve got a lot of good land,” he told us. A big 
bald man with a nervous cackle and a kind enough way. “A 
good house, too.” Dad listed his cows and horses, and they 
sounded a lot written dowm. The plows and tractor ... a hun- 
dred sheep . . . nine hogs ... a htmdred chickens. . . . “Where’s 
your car?” Braille wanted to know'. Wouldn’t belie\'e Dad 
when he said there wasn’t any. “You folks are pretty well off,” 
he said. Looked at the orchard and the barns. 

‘Tretty well out,” Dad said. “Them bams are empty. That 
silo’s only three-quarter full. I have to buy feed this winter. I 
borrowed two hundred to fix this dairy up, and have to pay 
you because it is, and make less than tliat off it a month.” 

“It ain’t encouraging,” the man said. 

“I ain’t got any money to pay taxes with,” Dad said. “You’re 
wasting your time with all those figgers.” 

“Where’d your school be?” Braille wanted to know. “Where’d 
your roads be if nobody wanted to pay?” 

Dad spread out his hands and hunched his shoulders. “I 
don’t know, man!” he said. “I don’t care much now. All I want 
is a chance to live without shoveling out everytliing I can earn. 
What’re all these things worth?” He pointed around at the 
farm. “They don’t bring in what they cost!” 





“You want’m, don’t you?” Braille asked. “Ain’t this where 
you want to live?- Well, you got to pay for it then.” 

“You talk like living was sort of a sin,” Merle burst out. 
“Something a man had to do penance fori” 

Braille looked blank as a board and shook his head. “No 
crime,” he said. “You just got to pay, that’s all.” 

“You get me some money,” Father said, “and I will. If a 
man’s no income, how’s he going to pay property-taxes?” 

“I guess he can’t,” Braille said. “But he’s got to.” He rolled 
up his papers and got in the car. “Goodbye, you folks,” he said. 
“I got it all down, I reckon.” 

“I reckon you have,” Merle answered. “I never would have 
believed we owned so much. It makes a man count his bless- 
mgs! 

Braille grinned and drove off. He seemed a kind enough 
man. Not steel. Not a man intended to leave a trail of sick hate 
wherever he went. 

Father stood staring after him, and then wandered off to the 
bam, talking and jerking at the bucket. It was awful to see him 
that way. Father once so sure of himself if nothing else— now 
not fighting back any more. Fussing instead of storming, now. 
Wastmg himself in petty hates, and riddled with worry. 

In October, tire autumn storms began. The first rains since 
February. ... 

It is November, and the year dying fast in the storms. The 
sycamores wrenched of leaves and the ground gold. The 
plowed fields scarred around us on the hfUs. We have had our 
mortgage extended, but it does not mean that we are free or 
that much is really changed. Only a longer time to live, a httle 
longer to fight, fear shoved off into an indefinite future. 

I do not see in our lives any great ebb and flow or rhythm 
of earth. There is nothing majestic in our living. The earth 
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turns in great movements, but we jerk about on its surface 
like gnats, our days absorbed and overwhelmed by a mass of 
little things-that confusion which is our living and which pre- 
vents us from being really alive. We grow tired, and our days 
are broken up into a thousand pieces, our years chopped into 
days and nights, and interrupted. Our hours of life snatched 
from our years of living. Intervals and tilings stolen between— 
between what?— those things which are necessaiy to make life 
endurable?-fed, washed, and clothed, to enjoi' the time which 
is not washing and cooking and clothing. . . . Ihoreau was 
right. He was right even as Christ was right in saying Be ye 
also perfect— And as beyond us. 

We have no reason to hope or believe, but do because we 
must, receiving peace in its sparse moments of surrender, and 
beauty in all its twisted forms, not pure, unadulterated, but 
mised always with sour potato-peelings or an August sun. 

There is no question of what we ■will do. It is as plain before 
us as the dead fields. We are not trapped any more than aU 
other men. Any more than life itself is a trap. How much of 
what came to us came of ourselves? Was there anytliing that 
we could have done that we did not do? God— if you choose to 
say that the drouth is God— against us. The world against us, 
not deliberately perhaps, more in a selfish than malicious way, 
coming slowly to recognize that we are not enemies or plow- 
shares. And we against ourselves. It is not possible to go on 
utterly alone. We can go forward; the way is plain enough. 
But it is only that this road has too high banks and too much 
dust. ... 

Time ...?... Length of story 2717 words Rate of reading 

Have you shared the author’s experience? In your notebook, write 
the answers to I and II. 
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I. The time covered by the experience related here is from May 
to November, What sentences and phrases mark the change in 
tile scene and the mood? 

II. What is the most tragic and at the same time the most dramatic . 
incident of tlie passage? What makes you think that it is? 

III. The author has the power to stir the senses. 

1. What words and phrases create pictures? 

2. What words appeal to the sense of taste? 

3. What words appeal to the sense of hearing? 

4. What words appeal to the sense of smell? 

IV. Quote selections that have the rhythmic swing of poetry, with 
its recurring beat. 

V. What is your interpretation of the last paragraph? 

VI. Books to Read 

Buck, Pearl, The Good Earth 
Cannon, Cornelia J., Red Rust 
Gather, Willa, My Antonia 
Plarris, Evelyn, The Barter Lady 
Johnson, Josephine, Now in November 
Kohl, Editli E., Land of the Burnt Thigh 



READING PATTERNS OF LITERARY WRITING 

You Have been studying how to read various patterns of 
prose written by authors whose purpose was to convey infor- 
mation or an opinion or an argument, or to present a scene, or 
narrate incidents, or to tell the reader how the writer felt about 
a certain kind of experience. Each of these purposes called for 
a particular pattern of writing which in turn suggested to the 
reader the most economical use of his mental energy as he fol- 
lowed the autlior’s train of thought. 

There is another large body of writing called literature or 
belles lettres whose chief object is to enable the reader to share 
the artistic pleasure or aesthetic delight or emotional satisfac- 
tion which the writer has experienced. This purpose makes use 
of various patterns of writing, sometimes called Hterary types: 
the short story, tire play, the lyric poem, the narrative poem, 
the essay, tlie novel. If the reader is acquainted with the char- 
acteristics of each type, he will grasp the thought with a mini- 
mum outlay of effort, because he can follow the author’s pat- 
tern of flunking and feeling. The efficient reader tries to effect 
a real partnership with the author. 

Before the reader can fully experience artistic satisfaction, 
he must understand the author’s thought accurately. Compre- 
hension of the thought shoidd precede the emotional reaction. 
Understanding should come before feeling. The pleasure that 
the reader has in a piece of literary writing is decidedly in- 
creased by his intelligent grasp of the author’s ideas and their 
organization. 

The Short Story 

The pattern of the literary short story is sharply defined. 
First, a tlieme or central idea takes possession of the author’s 
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mind. This is like the motif of a musical composition. Then he 
tells a story to make the theme or main idea concrete and 
vivid to the reader, being careful to arrange the events of the 
story in the order of their importance. To state it differently, 
the incidents of the plot must be arranged in tlie order of a 
climax. If this is done, there will be an atmosphere of suspense 
in tire story. 

Another striking characteristic of the shoit-storv pattern is 
the fact that there is always a conflict between two contending 
forces in a short story. The characters, few in number, seem to 
range themselves in two camps. The conflict may be between 
two people, or a person and an animal, or between the chief 
character and his surroundings, or the straggle may be within 
a person’s own nature. A struggle of some kind characterizes 
the short story. The chief characteristic of the short story is 
that it makes one clear impression on the mind of the reader. 
Critics call it unity of impression. 

The reader of the short story is on the alert for the theme; 
he notes the mcidents in the order of their occurrence; he re- 
sponds to the emotional atmosphere of the scene; he looks for 
the struggle or conflict and particularly for the outcome of the 
struggle. Who wins? Who loses? He notes every clue as to tire 
time and place of the action that will enable him to orientate 
himself m the story. To be on the alert for the salient charac- 
teristics of the short-story pattern creates in the reader the at- 
titude of anticipation, and he thinks and feels with the author. 
The reader recognizes the pattern of thinking and adjusts him- 
self to it. 

There is still another kind of short story that interests us 
chiefly because of its theme or main idea. On tlie completion 
of the story, the reader s mind is occupied by an idea or truth 
or a generalization. For example, the story, They Grind Ex- 
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ceeding Fine, by Ben Ames Williams, impresses the reader 
with the trutli that the principle of justice and right that per- 
vades the universe is greater than any single individual. “The 
mills of tlie gods grind slowly, yet they grind exceeding fine.” 
The eternal verities prevail in spite of man s pimy opposition. 

As you read such stories as The Lady, or the Tiger by Frank 
R. Stockton, your chief interest is in the plot. You read to find 
out what happens next. It is the narrative that captures your 
interest. You read to find out who came out of that door, the 
lady or the tiger. 

On the otlier hand, when you read Young Man Axelbrod by 
Sinclair Lewis, your interest is chiefly in the old man Axelbrod 
who satisfies a lifelong ambition to go to college and finds him- 
self associating with freshmen young enough to be his sons. 
It is the character and personality of Axelbrod that claim the 
reader’s attention. 

Test Your Reading Ability 

1, Test your ability to read a literary short story. Turn to any col- 
lection of short stories or to the current number of a magazine. 

11. Read a short story and note (in yomr notebook): 

1. The theme. What is it? 

2. The time and place of the action. When and where did the 
events take place? 

3. The chief incidents in the order of their occurrence. Write 
the plot in a single short paragraph. 

4. The nature of the struggle. "What are the two contending 
forces? 

5. The personalities of the characters. Are they real people? 

III. Review any of the following stories with a view to discovering 
the short-story pattern; that is, the setting, the time of the ac- 
tion, the plot, the nature of the struggle, the nature of the 
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characters, the feeling aroused in the reader. Is the emphasis of 
the story on plot or character or theme? 

Poe, Edgar Allan, A Descent into the Maelstrom 
De Maupassant, Guy, The Necklace 
Kipling, Rudyard, The Man Who Was 
Stevenson, Robert Louis, Markheim 

Plays 

Short stories and plays have many points in common. The 
skill acquired in reading one type can be utilized in reading the 
other. In both patterns of writing, you will find theme, plot, 
deifinite emotional atmosphere, a struggle of some kind between 
opposing forces, and characters with well-defined personalities. 
The distinguishing mark of a play is tliat the story is told by 
conversation of the characters. In fact, a play consists entirely 
of dialogue; in a story, the autlior lets tlie characters speak part 
of the time and occasionally he talks direct!}- to the reader, ex- 
plaining, describing, or narrating incidents. 

Reading plays requires creative imagination, for the reader 
must be not only a number of actors but producer and costumer 
as well. Play-reading makes great demands on all the powers 
of the reader. In his mind’s eye, he creates life in action. In a 
brief space of time, the playwright presents a series of rapidly 
moving incidents that show conclusive!}- the operation of the 
law of cause and effect in human affairs. He shows the clash of 
wills, conflicting loyalties, and opposing forces in a crisis. To 
read plays with sympathetic understanding engages the read- 
er’s mind and imagination and feelings. A reader must see 
color, hear sound, create stage settings, follow conversation. 

The procedure for reading dramatic literature is the same, 
whether the play is a one-act play, a three-act, or a five-act play. 
In the one-act play, the tempo is rapid; the introductory scene 
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is short; there are few characters; the emotional atmosphere is 
tense. 

Test Y our Reading of Plays 
For class discussion 

I. In tlie light of tlie preceding summary, review typical plays, 
looking for the salient characteristics of plays. 

1. What is the theme of Macbeth? 

2. What is the nature of the struggle in Hamlet? 

3. What is the nature of the clash in He by Eugene O'Neill? 

4. What emotion dominates The Man Who Married a Dumb 
Wife by Anatole France? 

5. In Cyrano de Bergerac by Edmond de Rostand contrast the 
two rival lovers. 

6. What is the locale in time and place of the medieval farce, 
Monsieur Pier re Pat elm? 

II, Peiimps you might apply tliese questions to the motion picture 
of a play: 

1. What is its tlieme? 

2. What are tlie time and the place of the action? 

3. What is the plot, stated in tlie fewest possible words? 

4. What IS the nature of tlie struggle? 

5. Are the characters well drawn? 

6. What emotion dominates tlie play? 

The Novel 

The easiest pattern to read is a story in which a succession 

of incidents is arranged in the order of their occurrence. The 
reader is swept along by a sort of undertow of interest and ex- 
citement, anticipating what will come next. In many cases, the 
reader needs to put forth only the minimum of mental effort. 
But the novel of exciting incidents is only one kind of novel; 
there are several other kinds. 
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The novel has many points in common with the short story 
and the play. It has theme, plot, characters, time and place of 
action, and frequently the element of struggle, though tire 
struggle is not so emphatic and hurried as it is in the short story 
and drama. Readers are frequently overwhehned by the lengtli 
of a novel and surrender to failure before they begin to read. 
The experienced reader is keen to detect the pattern of tire 
novel and to note the special problem which tire author set for 
himself. If the reader recognizes the particular pattern of a novel 
and makes the appropriate adaptation, the competent reading 
of even a thousand-page novel is not a difficult undertaking. 

The reader of modem fiction recognizes tire large classes of 
novels dependent chiefly on the author’s purpose. The autlior 
may wish to present the transformation in tire nature of the 
hero, as in Silas Marner, covering a period of approximate!)' 
forty years. Mamer struggles, and finally his faitli in goodness 
and right triumphs over distrust and disbelief. 

The reader expects such a novel as Silas Mamer to move 
slowly, for his mind-set is one of reflection. He expects descrip- 
tions and analysis. His chief interest is not in the plot but in the 
effect of each incident on the characters of the .story. 

But suppose the reader turns his attention to a no^'cl like 
Ivanhoe. The action takes place in approximately ten days, as 
contrasted with a duration of forty years in Silas Mamer. Ivan- 
hoe is much longer, too, than Silas Marner. The pages of Ivan- 
hoe are crowded with incidents. There are three big climaxes in 
the story. The, first climax, the tournament at A.shby, predicts 
the next climax, the attack on Front-de-Boeufs castle, which in 
turn prepares the way for the big climax, the trial of Rebecca at 
Templestowe. The reader is carried along on three big waves of 
events. His interest is chiefly in the story, not the characters. He 
does not look for character unfolding, for characters do not, as 
a rule, change much in ten days. 
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The novel of action like Ivanhoe makes a demand on the 
leader diffeient from that made by a novel of character such as 
Silas Marner. Each calls for its own reading technique. The 
reader should sense the author’s purpose and make the appro- 
priate adjustment. To read all novels in the same way and at 
tlie same rate is to miss the pleasure and profit that come from 
the intelligent reading of novels. The reader of Ivanhoe should 
recognize the pattern of organization and gain such momentum 
that he will read the story rapidly. 

Somewhat related to tlie rapidly moving historical romance 
like Ivanhoe, but as a rule greatly inferior to it, is the literature 
that pro\’ides escape from reality for the reader: the mystery 
story, the detective novel, the modem “thriller.” Stories and 
novels of Edgar Allan Poe, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, William 
Wilkie Collins as in The Woman in White are the work of writ- 
ers who were masters of the craft of writing, but the great 
majority of w’orks in this category do not challenge the reader s 
mind. Rather, excessive reading of the literature of escape dulls 
the mind and unfits it for vigorous, decisive thinking. 

The novel is the popular vehicle employed today by writers 
to pre.sent the problems of modem society. The experienced 
reader of novels will look for the problem and read to find 
the airthor’s solution. For example, in The Ordeal of Richard 
Fever cl, a fatlrer has the problem of rearing a son and educat- 
ing him. The novel is the account of the father’s efforts to solve 
his problem. The reader of the novel must arrive at the author’s 
solution. 

Sinclair Lewis sets problems in human living bound up with 
Main Street, and as the young couple in the novel meet and 
solve successive problems, the author makes the reader ac- 
quainted with American small-town Hfe. The reader should de- 
duce from the incidents the author’s generalizations or conclu- 
sions about small-tovm life. Simply to read about a succession 
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of incidents without taking the second ste^ c- i.i-ririn^' at 
ductions or conclusions is to fail as a reader and to have only a 
blurred, easily forgotten impression of the book. 

In Ethan Frame, Edith Wharton builds a story around tlie 
irony of fate in the lives of three people. The autlior begins 
with a situation of long standing, one full of physical and men- 
tal suffering, and works backward to show the cause of the 
present-day effect. The writer traces cause and effect in Iniman 
affairs. The reader’s problem is: Given tlie effect, find the 
cause. 

The reading of fiction should give amplitude to one’s owm 
meager experience: there is much in human aff airs that no indi- 
vidual should ever experience, yet because the reader is a hu- 
man being nothing human is alien to him. When an exponent 
of realism like Theodore Dreiser shows com’incingh- in Sister 
Carrie a woman who faces life courageously and honestly, the 
reader of the novel expands his experience \icariously and his 
life acquires an amplitude tliat only such no\’'eiists as Dreiser 
and Dostoevsky can supply. They know the working of human 
minds that have plumbed the depths and they know how to use 
the novel pattern in portraying life. The reader, after a brief 
introduction, knows what to expect of Dreiser and Dustoc%’sky 
and Somerset Maugham and is willing to deal witli unpleasant 
details for the sake of the honest picture he gets of life, The 
reader learns that Dostoevsky makes one kind of demand on 
him, and George Eliot, another, and Gladys Ha.sty Ckirroll, .still 
another. To read all novels in the same w'ay is compara!>Ie to 
treating all people alike, regardless of their inherent diiferences. 

Modem fiction has a variety of patterns. In The Bridge of 
San Luis Rey, a group of people by accident have the same mis- 
fortune. The people in the group have no connection except the 
accident that they have in common. The accident is like the hub 
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toward which the various lives converge. The reader must rec- 
ognize tlie pattern of organization. In Stephen Crane s Red 
Badge of Courage, there is an instance of the stream of con- 
sciousness pattern perfected by Dorothy Richardson in Pointed 
Roofs and Honeycomb. In Joseph Conrad’s Lord Jim and 
Hergesheimer’s Java Head, the shifting of the angle of vision 
involving also a change in time-perspective, a device used also 
by William Faulkner, gives the reader his cue; such instances 
of counterpoint require constant shifting on the part of the 
reader. 

With experience in reading novels, the reader learns not 
only the novelist’s habitual attitude but also the peculiarities of 
his artistry. He expects exaggeration from Dickens with con- 
stant repetition of the same details; Micawber and Uriah Heep 
will behave the same way and probably say the same things 
e\'ery time you see them. Thomas Hardy will combine pathos 
and irony, as in Tess of the D’Urbervilles. Smollett will intro- 
duce the romantic rogue in a long, rambling story. John Gals- 
worthy will present to the reader a compact, well-ordered plot, 
with no loose ends or inconsistencies. 

Te.st your skill as a novel reader. 

I. Test your ability to adapt your reading technique to different 
kind,s of novels. Apply the following questions to novels you 
have read recently: 

1. What is the author’s purpose? To tell a story or to depict 
characters as they change and develop? 

2. What is the theme of the novel? George Eliot states the 
theme of Silas Marner by quoting on the title page two lines 
from one of Wordsworth’s poems: 

“A child more than any other gift to man 
Brings hope and forward looking thoughts.” 

S. Condense the plot into seventy-five or one hundred words. 
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4. Do you find contending forces at work in the novel? What 
is the nature of the struggle? 

5. When and where do the incidents occur? 

6. Are the characters flesh-and-blood people as real as your 
everyday associates? Or are they as lifeless as dummies or 
manikins? 

7. What is the general tone of the novel? Does it hold you in 
breathless suspense or does it make you tiioughtful? * 

II. Check your skill m reading novels. What adaptation on tlie part 
of the reader should be made? 

1. The Forsyte Saga by John Galswortly,- is a trilog}'. What 
does that fact require of tlie reader? 

2. Dos Passes The 42nd Parallel is a contrapuntal novel. Ex- 
plain how this is true. 

3. Peregrine Pickle is a picaresque novel. What will the reader 
expect of the hero? 

4. Of Human Bondage by Somerset Maugham is naturalistic 
and biographical. Will the hero’s life undergo change or 
remain static? 

5. Crme and Punishment and The Idiot are examples of Rus- 
sian psychology. What mind-set does the author expect of 
the responsive reader? 

6. In The Return of the Native, Thomas Hardy treats the back- 
ground as haJf-symboIie. What part would you expect Eg- 
don Heath to play in the novel? 

7. The theme of The House of the Seven Gahks by Nathaniel 
Hawthorne is: The sins of the fathers are visited upon the 
children even unto the third and fourtli generation. What is 
indicated as to the organization of the novel and tlie amount 
of time covered? 

8. The Sound and the Fury by William Faulkner is an example 
of the “musicalization of fiction.” What adaptation does tlie 
experienced reader make? 

9. In The Yearling by Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, the action 


moves forward rhythmically from climax to climax, with 
lulls between. List in order of occurrence the situations that 
the author points up as climaxes. 

10. The action of certain stories takes place in regions of fan- 
tasy. Consider W. H. Hudson’s Green Mansions. Where 
does tire action nominally and really occur? 



“The most casual reading of poetry will convince the skep- 
tical tlrat verse demands no special apparatus for its enjoyment 
and that in compensation for the occasional difiBculties there are 
infinite rewards. Instead of being insufferably mtellectual’ and 
incomprehensible, poetry has always expressed man’s simplest 
as well as his most complicated emotions.” * 

Poetry is not so widely read as fiction, largely because most 
people do not acquire the kind of reading skill that would en- 
able them to read poetry with understanding and pleasiue. The 
poet wastes no words, often omitting words that he expects the 
reader to supply. Sometimes he inverts expressions, changing 
the usual prose order of words, because he wishes to arrest 
attention or to preserve the rhythmic , beat of the line. The poet 
expresses himself in concrete language, appealing to the reader 

® Poetry: Its Appreciation and Enjoyment by Louis Untermeyer and 
Carter Davidson, p. 5. 
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to see, hear, smell, taste, touch, feel. \^ery often he makes use 
of figurative language; that is, he calls on the. reader to use his 
imagination and create figures or images. When the word hlue 
is mentioned, we think at once of a blue object. The poet knov’s 
this peculiarity of the human mind; so he at once mentions the 
blue object, to save the reader the necessih- of translating tlie 
abstract into tlie particular or concrete. Note how specific the 
following lines are in the use of concrete words: 

A wooded island rang witli sound.s 
Of church bells in the throats of hmmds. 

A buck leaped out and took the tide 
With jewels flowing past each side. 

Witli his high head like a tree 
He swam witliin a yard of me. 

I saw the golden drop of liglit 
In his eyes turned dark with fright." 

Poetry has its salient characteristics that make it diifercut 
from prose fiction and drama. If the reader is aware of these 
distinguishing marks, if he knows the poet’s language, he will 
not be frustrated in his attempt to get the poet'.s meaning tuid 
to respond to the poet’s mood. 

There are two large divisions of poetry: lyric and narrative. 
In the first, the author expresses a thought or idea, but morc 
important than the thought is die feeling which he expericuced 
and which he wishes to share with his reader. The i-«ider of 
lyric poetry picks up his clues to the authors mood and re- 
sponds to it. Some of the world’s greatest poetry is h-ricak Such 
poetry is characterized by a noble thought which arouses a 

" From The Yoke of Thunder by Robert F. T. Coffin. Tiu' Muemillan 
Company, publishers. 
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mood of fine exaltation. The deepest and finest emotions of 
which the human race is capable have been expressed in lyric 
verse. Many readers fail to share the author’s emotion because 
the}' do not comprehend the thought that called forth the 

eiiiotioii. 

Narrative poetry requires a different reading technique. Bal- 
lads, romantic stories like The Lady of the Lake, the epics like 
the lUad and the Odyssey, tell a story in verse form. Such compo- 
sitions have the story element made up of thrilling incidents, 
and frequently they have the suspense of dramatic literature, 
but, in addition, narrative poetry has figurative language, con- 
crete imagery, as well as the rhythmic stress of poetry. Narra- 
tive poetry expects the reader to be able to get the story 
straight, but in addition he must respond to the emotional at- 
mosphere created by the musical quality of the line and share 
the author’s feeling as well as his thought. 

What are the distinguishing marks of lyric poetry that serve 
as signposts to help the reader steer a straight course? The lyric 
form has a well defined emotional atmosphere and the reader 
must be accurately sensitive to it, else he will miss the essential 
quality of the lyric. The feeling may be one of pity or love or 
resentment or jealousy or hate or amusement or envy— but 
every lyric poem has its own distinctive emotional atmosphere. 

Wlien Ben Jonson sings; 

Drink to me only with thine eyes, 

And I will pledge with mine, 

he is stirred by lo\’e, and the reader is still further convinced 
when Jonson continues: 

Or leave a kiss but in the cup 
And m not ask for wine. 
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Wlien Tennyson writes these stanzas from Break, Break, his 
heart is full of grief and the reader shares his grief : 

And the stately ships go on 

To their haven under the hill; 

But O for the touch of a vanish’d hand, 

And the sound of a voice that is still! 

Break, break, break. 

At the foot of thy crags, O Sea! 

But the tender grace of a day tliat is dead 
Will never come back to me. 

In expressing ideas and investing them witii an emotional at- 
mosphere, the poet avails himself of the uniiying force of 
rhythm and sometimes of rh^one to hold the poetic fabric to- 
gether and capture both the mind and tire heart of the reader. 
The reader of poetry is responsive to tlie rhythmic beat of the 
verse, as the dancer sways and leaps to the music. There are 
many varieties of rhythm, each inviting a special kind of re- 
sponse from the reader. A trochaic rh)’thm differs from an 
iambic and both differ from tlie dactylic and anapae.stic. The 
reader recognizes the rhytlimic patteni and responds accord- 
ingly, as a dancer adapts his movements to the waltz or the 
minuet or the polka. 

In addition to comprehending tlie idea basic in a lyric form, 
and embracing the mood, and responding to the pattern of 
rhythm, the reader of poetry masters the technique of reading 
figurative language— the expression of the creative imagination. 
Over the literal language, the poet superimposes another plane 
which illuminates the literal and translates it into a thing of 
radiant vitality. This skill in seeing the literal and everyday ex- 
pression in equivalent terms that are original and unfamiliar 
and stimulating determines whether or not the poet and tlie 
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reader of poetr>- understand and speak the same language. If 
figuiati\e language is a foreign tongue to the reader, he will 
not read poetry; to him much of poetry wiU be meaningless. 

le.st your skill in translating figurative language into literal. 

1 . Xow the bright morning-star. Day’s harbinger, 

Cuiiies dancing from the East, and leads with her 
Ti'ie Howery May, who from her green lap throws 
1 he yelIo\¥ cowslip and the pale primrose. 

—John Milton: Song on May Morning 

2. Gold and gleaming the empty streets, 

Cold and gleaming tlie misty lane, 

The mirrored lights like sunken swords. 

Glimmer and shake. 

—Sara Teasdale from ''Spring Night” * 

S. see the north wind s masonry. 

Out of an un.seen quarry evermore 
Funiislied with tile, the fierce artificer 
Ciir\a,‘S Ills white bastions witli projected roof 
Bound every windward stake or tree or door. 

—Ralph Waldo Emerson: The Snowstorm 

4. I edged back against the night. 

The sea growled assault on tlie wave-bitten shore 

And the breakers, ■■ ■ 

lake young and impatient hounds, 

Sprang with rough joy on the shrinking sand. 

—Jean Starr Untermeyer from "High Tide” f 

'Vhv ri‘uder of poetry must not be daunted by the poets use of in- 
wrtvil repressions; he must develop a sort of intuitive feeling for 
wonhiHxlvx and become adroit in balancing the normal word-order 

Songs by Sara Teasdale. The Macmillan Company, pub- 
lishers. 

f Friiiit Slci^p Ascent by Jean Starr Untemieyer. The Macmillan Com- 

pariVi publishers. 
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against the poet’s inversions. The inverted order ma\- be nece 
tated by the rhythm of the verse. The reader’s knowledge of grc 
matical relationships will help him to keep on the right track. " 

Test your skill in reading words arranged in the im erted order 

A chill no coat, however stout, 

Of homespun stuff could quite shut out 
A hard, dull bitterness of cold, 

That checked, midwein, the circling race 
Of life-blood in tlie sharpened face, 

The coming of tlie snow-storm told. 

-John Greenleaf ^\'hittier; Snow-Bound 


Note in the following stanza the omission of words which the 
reader must be able to supply: 


The king has written a braid [open] letter 
And signed it wi’ his hand; 

And sent it to Sir Patrick Spence, 

Was walking on tire sand. 


Sir Painck Spence 


Summary 

The reader of poetry; 

1. Should get the thought accurately. 

2. Should participate in the emotion of the poems. 

3. Should respond to tlie rhythm of the poem. 

4. Should find in figurative language a mean.s of illumination. 

5. Should not let inverted word-order and tlie (>mi.vsion of im 
portant words block tlie meaning of the !ine.s. 

6. Should form the habit of reading poetry aloud, so that the 
voice may enhance the sahent features of poetry. 


The Essay 


This is a volume of essays. Most of them are of one kind, de- 
signed to give infomiation, or express an opinion, or present 
an argument. Such essays appeal to the intellect; most of them 
are objective in content and tell the reader very little about the 
personality of the writer. But there is one group of essays in this 
v'olume that makes a different appeal (see pages 569 - 631 ); the 
purpose of the author of each is to share an experience with the 
reader— an experience that made a profoimd impression on 
tire mind and spirit of the author. 

Della T. Lutes, for example, likes to think of the country 
kitchen presided over by her mother and she writes about it 
with exuberant good humor. The reader learns a good deal 
about the author. The essay, "The Mail-Order House,” by 
Arnold Bennett reveals the nature of Bennett more accurately 
than if he deliberately set out to introduce himself to the 
reader, \ldien Byrd is alone with tire incredible beauty of the 
Antarctic night, when Peattie welcomes spring, the reader 
comprehends tire essence of their natures. The essays are sub- 
jective in torre, and reveal the mind and heart of the author. 

Such essays as “Anival from the South,” “The Flight of 
Pigeons,” “The New England Hurricane,” “The Long Drouth” 
all hur'e a personal quality and a universal note that make their 
appeal to sonrethiirg in the reader more profound than intel- 
lect. It is, in a way, the whole nature of the author appealing to 
the mind and emotions and imagination of the reader. Some- 
thing of the author’s philosophy aird religion emerges, and the 
reader brings his philosophy and experience to bear on inter- 
preting the essay. 

The word essaij means an attempt— it is an attempt by the 
author to lay bare his mind and heart. Such literature resembles 
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lyric poetry; some critics have called it the “literature of the 
confessional.” The writer gives free expression to his ideas and 
moods and emotions. The essay is as infonnal as con\ ersation 
when two thoughtful people exchange reflections about life. An 
essay may be humorous, as Charles Lamb’s “Roast Pig,” or 
as poignantly tender as his “Dream Children”; it may be as 
sprightly and entertaining as Stevenson’s “An Apologs’ for 
Idlers”; it may be as philosophical as Emerson’s “Compensa- 
tion,” or as scholarly as Bacon’s “Of Studies.” It ma\' be as pene- 
trating and wise as Ohver Wendell Hohnes’ Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table; it may be as gaily superficial as the essay's 
Addison and Steele wrote for The Tatler and The Spectator. 
The essay may be preoccupied with judicial criticism, as was 
Matthew Arnold’s “The Study of Poetry”; or it may show grasp 
of a phase of science, as “Light from tire East” ( see pages 443- 
459). 

The reader of essays notes the trend of the essa}’ist, as he 
does the slant of a conversationist, and makes an adjustment to 
the mind and mood of tire writer. He does not expect of the 
essay what it never intended to give, but he recognizes the 
broad range of subject matter covered by essay’s, and avails 
himself of the opportunity to talk with men and women when 
they are frankest and most sincere. The essay is the most ma- 
ture type of literature. Only those readers who are deeply inter- 
ested in ideas and reflections about life and the meaning of 
experience become habitual readers of essays. 




Test your reading of essays. 

I. Test your acquaintance with essayists by noting the topics that 

recur in their essays: 

1. Charles Lamb 

2. Washington Irving ' 

S. Ralph Waldo Emerson 

4. George Bernard Shaw 

5. W. I"I. Hudson 

6. John Burroughs 

7. John Riiskin 

S. Tlioinas Carlyle ■ 

9. Joseph Addison 
10. Robert Louis Stevenson 

II. Give an example of 

1. An historical essay 

2. A biographical essay 

3. The essay of manners 

4. The nature essay 

5. The philosophical essay 

6. The travel essay 

7. The whimsical personal essay 

8. The scieiitiic essay 

III. Refer to the section of this volume entitled Reason-Opinion Pat- 
tern ( pages 313-409) and note what is revealed of the person- 
ality of the following essayists: 

L Sir Artliur Quiller-Couch 

2. Somerset Maugham 

3. A. A. Milne 

4. Henry .Seidel Canby 

5. Walter Lippmann 
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